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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  Author,  in  writing  this  popular  essay,  was  ambitious  of  ob- 
taining the  support  of  those  for  whom  it  was  specially  written ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  general  reader  and  the  young.  He  has  been 
80  generously  seconded  by  the  entire  press,  that  in  this  respect 
he  has  succeeded  beyond  his  expectations.  He  would,  therefore, 
be  wanting  in  gratitude,  if  he  failed  to  offer  in  this  place  his  best 
thanks  to  those  whose  praises  have  been  for  him  so  many  encourage- 
ments in  the  modest  path  he  has  chosen. 

But  what  he  did  not  dare  to  hope  was,  to  be  honoured  by  the 
approbation  of  those  who  cultivate  the  highest  branches  of  Astro- 
nomy; to  see  his  book  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by 
the  illustrious  Director  of  the  Imperial  Observatory,  M.  Leverrier, 
and  to  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  London  by  its  President, 
Mr.  Warren  De  La  Rue ;  to  receive  in  flattering  letters  the  con- 
gratulations of  illustrious  Astronomers,  among  whom  he  may  be 
permitted  to  cite  the  names  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  the  Rev.  W.  R. 
Dawes,  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  Mr.  Warren  de  La  Rue,  Mr.  Ijassell, 
and  Professor  G.  P.  Bond ;  and,  lastly,  to  see  an  English  translation 
undertaken  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Lockyer. 

This  Second  Edition  of  "  The  Heavens  "  differs  much  from  the 
first  one.  The  Author  has  availed  himself  of  the  reprint  to  revise 
the  work  with  care,  and  to  give,  both  to  the  descriptions  and 
explanations  of  the  various  phenomena,  all  the  clearness  of  which 
they  appear  to  him  susceptible. 

Newly-published  n^emoirs,  and  recent  observations,  have  enabled 
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him  to  add,  to  the  different  Chapters  treating  on  the  Physical 
Constitution  of  Stars,  all  details  of  a  nature  likely  to  interest  his 
readers.  The  observations  of  Solar  Spots,  made  by  Mr.  R.  C. 
Carrington  with  such  admirable  perseverance  during  more  than 
seven  years;  the  work  of  a  like  nature  by  M.  Chacomac  and 
Father  Secchi,  and  M.  Faye's  risume  of  it ;  Mr.  Lockyer's  Memoir 
on  the  planet  Mars ;  Lord  Rosse's  new  Catalogue  of  Nebulae,  &c., 
have  furnished  materials  for  new  drawings  faithfiilly  copied  from 
the  originals. 

A  large  nimiber  of  the  wood-engravings  have  been  replaced 
or  retouched,  and  new  plates,  printed  in  colours,  added  to  those 
which  appeared  in  the  first  edition. 


L'ENVOI. 

En  pr^entant  au  public  d'Angleterre  im  livre  dont  le  succ^  en 
France  est  dii,  sans  doute,  k  la  raret^  des  ouvrages  vraiment  popu- 
laires  d'Astronomie,  j'^prouve  le  besoin  de  la  mettre  sous  le  pa- 
tronage du  savant  distingue^  qui  a  bien  voulu  consentir  k  en  diriger 
la  traduction  et  la  publication. 

C'est  done,  pour  moi,  im  devoir,  bien  doux  a  remplir  du  reste, 
que  de  t^moigner,  ici  m6me,  ma  profonde  gratitude  k  Mr.  Norman 
Lockyer  pour  les  soins  qu'il  a  donnas  k  ce  travail  de  revision,  et 
surtout  pour  les  importantes  et  savantes  additions  dont  il  a  en- 
richi  le  texte  Fran9ais.  Grace  k  son  z61e,  aussi  bienveillant 
qu'^laire,  je  me  sens  plus  a  Faise  pour  soUiciter  les  suffrages  des 
amis  des  sciences,  en  favour  d'un  livre  qui  a  ^t^  compose  et  inspire 
pour  le  desir  d'accroltre  le  nombre  des  intelligences  aptes  k  cora- 
prendre  et  k  admirer  les  sublimes  connaissances  de  1' Astronomic, 
et  assez  courageuses  pour  se  vouer  k  leurs  progr^. 

AMfeDfeE  GUILLEMIN. 


PREFACE. 


I  AM  among  those  who  believe,  that  the  natural  and  physical 
sciences  possess  in  themselves  attraction  sufficient  to  render  any 
ornament  superfluous.  This  conviction  has  been  my  only  guide  in 
the  conception  and  writing  of  this  book,  which  is  not,  indeed,  a 
scientific  one,  but  a  faithful  picture  of  the  phenomena  offered  by  the 
Heavens  to  man's  intelligent  admiration. 

My  plan  was,  therefore,  ready  to  my  hand,  and  I  had  but  to 
follow  Nature,  as  now  revealed  to  us  by  Astronomy,  in  all  her  ma- 
jestic simplicity.  All  my  efforts  have  had  for  their  object  to  repre- 
sent her  in  all  her  details  and  as  a  whole. 

I  write  for  those  who,  though  interested  in  science,  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  wish  to  become  professional  astronomers :  in  a  word, 
for  youth  and  unscientific  "children  of  larger  growth.''  It  has 
been  my  wish,  that  The  Heavens  should  be  read  with  something 
of  the  charm  of  a  romance,  or,  at  least,  with  that  so  powerful  interest 
which  belongs  to  travellers'  tales  of  unknown  lands.  For,  after  all, 
is  not  the  mind  a  traveller,  when  it  follows  Science  through  the 
far-off  regions  of  the  ethereal  sky,  journeying  on  from  stage  to  stage, 
that  is,  from  Sun  to  Sun,  to  the  very  confines  of  the  visible  Uni- 
verse ?  In  our  narrative  of  this  journey  through  the  infinite,  the 
reader,  it  is  true,  will  find  no  sudden  turns  of  fortune,  no  unexpected 
accident  to  make  the  heart  beat  quicker  at  the  thought  of  the 
sufferings  of  one  of  our  fellow-men ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will 
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be  given  him  to  contemplate  the  most  sublime  of  all  pictures — the 
majesty  of  tremendous  phenomena,  the  unalterable  and  eternal 
harmony  of  the  laws  of  Nature. 

What  a  vast  field,  moreover,  what  a  magnificent  horizon  is 
presented  by  the  Heavens  to  the  most  active  of  himian  faculties, 
to  the  imagination !  When  our  sight,  aided  by  the  most  powerfiil 
instruments,  dives  into  the  depths  of  space,  and  finds,  instead  of 
feebly  strimg  points  of  light,  worlds  like  our  own,  some  smaller, 
some  larger  than  it,  a  thousand  questions  rise  to  our  lips.  We 
find  ourselves  involuntarily  making  in  thought  a  hundred  travels, 
more  interesting,  more  strange,  more  marvellous  than  those  the 
scene  of  which  lies  on  our  own  planet. 

Basing  our  work  on  the  facts  already  acquired,  we  set  ourselves 

f 

to  build  up  our  neighbouring  worlds ;  the  configuration  of  their 
continents  and  seas,  the  rivers  which  water  them,  their  moun- 
tains, which  are  the  very  skeletons  of  worlds,  the  living  inhabitants, 
animal  and  vegetable,  which  people  them,  all  present  themselves 
before  us  in  the  most  varied  forms.  Forced  by  an  irresistible 
instinct  to  people  these  worlds  with  free  and  intelligent  beings,  we 
help  them  at  their  work,  in  their  wars ;  we  ask  if  they,  like  us, 
have  a  history  and  traditions ;  then,  the  thought  that  our  humanity 
is  but  one  individual  state  of  being  among  those,  which  on  all 
the  worlds  throughout  boundless  space  work  out  their  destiny, 
comers  to  console  us;  we  are  no  longer  alone  to  seek  after  truth, 
and  the  realization  of  justice  and  goodness. 

These,  doubtless,  are  questions  concerning  which  Astronomy 
brings  no  message  to  us,  and  which  will  long,  possibly  always, 
continue  in  the  domain  of  conjecture.  Therefore,  we  have  not  dwelt 
upon  them  in  this  book,  leaving  the  reader  to  solve  them  as  his 
imagination  may  lead  him.  But  the  coldest  mind,  the  mind  least 
accessible  to  the  suggestions  of  fancy,  cannot  entirely  banish  them. 
In  spite  of  itself,  there  comes  a  moment,  an  hour  of  reverie,  when 
it  too  propounds  the  same  problems;  and  tnJy  we  cannot  wish 
it  otherwise.  Docs  it  not  afford  one  proof  the  more,  of  the  truth 
of  what  day  by  day  becomes  more  evident,  that  science  borders 
on  poetry  P 
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In  order  to  make  Astronomy  accessible  to  all,  it  was  necessary 
to  banish  from  the  work  the  mathematical  portion  of  the  science, 
which  forms  the  essential  element  in  the  special  treatises  on  the 
subject.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  interesting  details 
relative  to  the  constitution  of  the  worlds  which  people  space,  the 
most  recent  observations  made  by  the  magnificent  instruments 
now  erected  in  the  Observatories  of  Europe  and  America,  occupy 
a  large  place  in  this  physical  description  of  the  Universe. 

One  word  on  the  sources  whence  I  have  selected  materials  for 
the  book. 

I  wished  to  place  this  attempt  to  popularize  science  on  a  level 
with  the  most  recent  and  most  authentic  discoveries.  I  therefore 
addressed  myself  directly  to  the  most  illustrious  astronomers,  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  All  of  them  have  liberally  lent  'me 
the  aid  of  their  kliowledge ;  original  memoirs,  photographs,  have 
been  forwarded  to  me  from  the  various  scientific  centres,  with  a 
generosity  for  which  I  must  here  publicly  express  my  extreme 
gratitude.  Nor  have  I  lacked  encouragement  and  advice.  The 
venerable  patriarch  of  contemporary  astronomers.  Sir  John  Herschel, 
Admiral  Smjrth,  Mr.  Warren  De  La  Rue,  and  Mr.  Lassell  in 
England ;  the  illustrious  Director  of  the  Observatory  of  Poulkowa, 
M.  Otto  Struve,  in  Russia ;  M.  Littrow,  in  Germany ;  and  Pro- 
fessor G.  P.  Bond  in  America,  are  among  foreign  astronomers 
'those  to  whom  my  best  thanks  are  due  for  their  generous  aid. 

In  France,  M.  Leverrier  at  once  placed  the  library  of  the 
Imperial  Observatory  at  my  disposal,  and  gave  me  permission  to 
make  from  nature  the  drawings  of  the  most  important  instruments 
in  this  magnificent  establishment.  MM.  Laussedat,  Chacomac, 
and  Goldschmidt  have  aided  me  by  their  advice,  and  have 
communicated  to  me  their  observations. 

Nor  is  this  all.  I  have  largely  placed  under  contribution  all 
the  ancient  and  modem  publications  on  Astronomy,  the  interesting 
works  of  Schroter,  Laplace,  Beer  and  Madlcr,  the  two  Struves ; 
Harding's  Celestial  Atlas,  and  that  constructed  by  the  illustrious 
astronomer  of  Bonn,  Argelander ;  the  special  periodical  so  full  of 
facts,  the   Astronomische  Navhnchten   of  Altona,    the   Memoirs  and 
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Monthly  Notices  of  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society  of  London; 
the  works  of  Airy,  Hind,  Lord  Kosse,  and  Sir  Thomas  Maclear ; 
the  publications  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Humboldt's  CosmoSy  Arago's  admirable  Astronomy ;  and,  finally, 
all  the  precious  communications  to  be  found  in  the  Comptes  Rendtts 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  which  the  names  of  such 
Frenchmen  as  Arago,  Biot,  Babinet,  Faye,  and  Delaunay,  are  found 
associated  with  those  of  all  the  savanSy  members  of  this  great  re- 
public of  science,  who  belong  to  other  countries. 

Such  have  been  my  fellow-labourers  in  the  preparation  of  this 
book.  It  will  be  easily  understood,  that  it  was  not  a  question 
of  gathering  at  hazard  from  the  inmiense  collection  of  ancient 
and  modem  works,  which  form  the  archives  of  astronomy :  it 
was  necessary  that  I  should  choose  the  most  incontested  facts,  the 
most  recent  and  most  authentic  observations ;  that  I  should  discuss 
and  compare  the  nimibers,  which  in  Astronomy  have  such  inter- 
esting meanings ;  that  I  should  often  go  over  calculations  which 
lead  to  them  myself:  in  one  word,  that  I  should  show  to  the 
public,  for  whom  the  book  has  been  written,  and  who  have  not 
always  the  means  of  veriiying  an  Author's  statements,  with  what 
respect  for  the  truth,  and  with  what  conscientious  care,  I  have 
acquitted  myself  of  a  work  so  attractive  to  me. 

It  rests  with  the  reader  now,  to  say,  whether  I  have  known 
how  to  profit  by  these  materials,  and  whether,  like  a  painter  before 
a  beautiful  landscape,  I  have  been  able  to  portray  beauties  of  the 
grandest  of  all  scenes,  that  of  the  infinite  variety  of  the  stars, 
moving  in  concert  through  boundless  space. 
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THE  HEAVENS. 


What  are  the  Heavens  ?  Where  the  shores  of  that  limitless  ocean ; 
where  the  bottom  of  that  unfathomable  abyss  P 

What  are  those  brilliant  points — those  innumerable  stars,  which, 
never  dim,  shine  out  imceasingly  from  the  dark  profound  P  Are  they 
sown  broadcast — orderless,  with  no  other  bond  save  that  which 
perspective  lends  to  them  ?  Or,  if  not  inmiovable^  as  we  have  so  long 
imagined,  if  not  golden  nails  fixed  to  a  crystal  vault,  whither  are 
they  bound  P  And,  finally,  what  are  the  parts  assigned  to  the 
Sun,  our  Earth,  and  all  the  Earths  attendant  on  the  glorious  orb  of 
day,  in  this  tremendous  concert  of  celestial  spheres, — this  sublime 
harmony  of  the  Universe  P 

These  are  magnificent  problems,  of  which  the  most  fertile  imagi- 
nation would  have  in  vain  attempted  the  solution,  if,  for  the  greater 
glory  of  the  himian  mind.  Astronomy — first-bom  of  the  sciences, — 
had  not  at  length  come  to  our  aid. 

How  wonderful  is  the  power  of  man !  Chained  down  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  Earth,  an  intelligent  atom  on  a  grain  of  sand  lost  in  the 
immensity  of  space,  he  invents  instruments  which  multiply  a  thou- 
sandfold his  vision,  he  soimds  the  depths  of  the  ether,  gauges  the 
visible  universe,  and  counts  the  myriads  of  stars  which  people  it ; 
next,  studying  their  most  complicated  movements,  he  measures 
exactly  their  dimensions  and  the  distances  of  the  nearest  of  them 
from  the  Earth,  and  next  deduces  their  masses,  then,  discovering  in 
the  seeming  disorder  of  the  stellar  groupings  real  bonds  of  imion, 
he  at  last  evolves  order  from  apparent  confusion. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Rising  by  a  supreme  flight  of  thought  to  the 
most  abstract  specidations,  he  discovers  the  laws  which  regulate  all 
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celestial  movements,  and  defines  the  nature  of  the  universal  force 
which  sustains  the  worlds. 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  the  unceasing  labours  of  twenty  generations 
of  Astronomers.  Such  the  residt  of  the  genius  and  of  the  patient 
perseverance  of  men  who  have  devoted  themselves  for  two  thousand 
years  to  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Heavens.  The  Chaldean 
shepherds  were,  they  say,  the  first  astronomers.  We  can  well  believe 
it.  Dwelling  in  the  midst  of  vast  plains,  where  the  mildness  of  the 
seasons  permitted  them  to  pass  the  night  in  the  open  air,  where  the 
clear  sky  unfolded  before  them  perpetually  the  most  glorious  scenes, 
they  ought  to  have  been,  and  they  were,  contemplative  astronomers. 
And  all  of  us  would  be  what  they  were,  did  not  the  rigour  of  our 
climate  and  our  variable  atmosphere  so  often  prevent  us  observing 
the  Heavens ;  and  did  not,  moreover,  the  turmoil  and  cares  of  civilised 
life  deprive  us  of  the  necessary  leisure. 

Nothing  is  more  fitted  to  elevate  the  mind  towards  the  infinite 
than  the  pensive  contemplation  of  the  starry  vault  in  the  silent  calm 
of  night.  A  thousand  fires  sparkle  in  all  parts  of  the  sombre  azure 
of  the  sky.  Varied  in  colour  and  brilliancy,  some  shine  with  a  vivid 
light,  perpetually  changing  and  twinkling;  others,  again,  with  a 
more  constant  one — more  tranquil  and  soft;  while  very  many  only 
send  us  their  rays  intermittently,  as  if  they  could  scarce  pierce  the 
profundity  of  space. 

To  enjoy  this  spectacle  in  all  its  magnificence,  a  night  must  be 
chosen  when  the  atmosphere  is  perfectly  pure  and  transparent — one 
neither  illuminated  by  the  Moon,  nor  by  the  glimmer  of  twilight  or 
of  dawn.  The  heavens  then  resemble  an  immense  sea,  the  broad 
expanse  of  which  glitters  with  gold  dust  or  diamonds. 

In  presence  of  such  splendour,  the  senses,  mind,  and  imagination, 
are  alike  enthralled.  The  impression  gathered  is  an  emotion  at 
once  profound  and  religious,  an  imdefinable  mixture  of  admiration, 
and  of  calm  and  tender  melancholy.  It  seems  as  if  these  distant 
worlds,  in  shining  earthwards,  put  themselves  in  close  communication 
with  our  thoughts. 

But  Sentiment  has  but  one  part  in  this  emotion,  and  soon 
Intelligence  asserts  her  sway.  It  asks  how  those  myriads  of  stars, 
scattered  here  and  there,  can  reveal  to  those  who  have  studied  them 
the  structure  of  the  universe ;  by  what  method  they  have  succeeded 
in  distinguishing  them,  in  calcidating  their  distances,  and  deter- 
mining their  movements.  Further  on,  we  shall  attempt  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  these  interesting  problems  have  been 
solved :  at  present,  and  before  entering  into  a  more  detailed  description, 
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we  shall  endeavour  to  i&etcli  with  a  firee  hand  the  panorama  of  the 
Universe. 

At  a  first  glance  at  the  starry  firmament  the  stars  seem  pretty 
regularly  distributed ;  nevertheless,  look  at  that  whitish,  undecided, 
vapoury  glimmer  which  girdles  the  heavens  as  with  a  belt.  It  is  the 
Milky  Way.*  As  we  approach  the  borders  of  this  star-cloud  in  our 
inspection,  the  stars  appear  more  and  more  crowded  together,  and  most 
of  them  so  small  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  disting^h  them.  Hie 
accumulation  of  stars  in  the  direction  of  the  Milky  Way  is  more 
especially  visible  when  we  examine  the  heavens  with  the  aid  of  a 
powerM  telescope. 

The  Milky  Way  itself  is  nothing  more  than  an  immensely  ex- 
tended zone  of  stars,  that  is,  of  suns ;  since,  as  we  know,  and  as  we 
shall  explain  in  the  sequel,  each  star,  from  the  most  brilliant  to  the 
faintest,  is  a  sun. 

Here,  then,  is  an  immense  group,  a  gigantic  assemblage  of  worlds, 
which  seems  to  embrace  all  the  Universe,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  scattered  stars  situated  out  of  the  Milky  Way, 
nevertheless  form  part  of  it.  In  reality,  this  midtitude  of  millions  of 
suns  is  divided  into  numerous  and  distinct  groups,  and  those  into 
others  still  more  restricted  in  number,  each  composed  of  two  or 
three  suns. 

What  breadth  of  space  does  each  of  these  groups  occupy  ?  What  is 
the  measure  of  the  space  which  holds  them  all  P  The  most  powerfiil 
imagination  in  vain  attempts  to  answer  these  questions  intelligibly  ; 
here  nimibers  fiiil  us. 

Let  us  add — without  comment  in  this  place,  as  we  shall  return 
to  it,  — a  fiewst  well  proved,  and  one  which  will  seem  strange  to  many ;  — 

Our  Sim  himself  is  a  star  of  the  Milky  Way. 

The  foregoing,  however,  is  but  a  first  sketch  of  the  structure  of 
the  visible  Universe. 

In  examining  attentively  every  part  of  the  starry  vault,  a  keen 
eye  perceives  here  and  there  whitish  spots  resembling  little  clouds. 
One  would  say  they  were  so  many  patches  detached  from  the  Milky 
Way,  from  which,  however,  they  are  often  very  distinct  and  very 
distant.  The  telescope  discovers  by  thousands  these  cloud-patches, 
these — to  give  them  their  astronomical  name — Nehuke. 

[It  was  formerly  imagined,  that  each  of  these  star-clouds  was 

♦  Via  Lactea,  It  is  also  called  the  Galaxy,  from  y«x«|<«,  the  Greek  word  for 
the  same  thing. 
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nothing  more  than  an  accumulation  of  stars,  very  close  together,  and 
very  numerous — so  many  Milky  Ways  lying  outside  our  own,  and  for 
the  most  part  so  distant  that  the  most  powerful  instruments  were  able 
only  to  distinguish  a  confused  glimmering.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant observations  of  modem  times,  however,  has  shown,  that  many 
of  these  nebulae,  including  the  most  glorious  one  in  our  northern 
hemisphere, — that  in  the  sword-handle  of  Orion, —  are  but  masses 
of  glowing  gases. 

Others,  again,  of  these  cloud-like  masses — cloud-like  by  reason 
of  their  distance — show  us,  faintly  shining  on  a  back-ground  of 
apparent  nebulae,  brilliant  stars,  larger  no  doubt,  or  more  brilliant 
than  their  fellows,  and  some  of  these  objects,  called  "  Star-Clusters," 
which  are  nearest  us,  are  among  the  most  glorious  objects  revealed 
to  us  by  our  telescopes.] 

Let  us  attempt  now  to  conceive  what  fearful  distances  separate 
these  archipelagos  of  worlds  from  our  own ! 

Unfathomable  abysses  whose  imspeakable  depths  the  most  power- 
fid  telescopes  increase  indefinitely!  Profounds,  endless,  bottomless, 
but  lit  up  by  millions  of  suns ! 

Such  appears  to  us  the  Universe  from  the  natural  observatory 
where  we  are  placed.  But  to  obtain  a  more  complete  idea  of  its  con- 
stitution, of  the  infinite  variety  of  its  members,  we  must  descend  from 
these  regions,  where  the  sight  and  mind  are  lost,  to  a  group,  nearer 
to  us,  and  therefore  more  accessible  to  the  investigations  of  man, — 
to  that  group,  or  system,  of  which  the  Earth  forms  part. 

Of  this  the  Sun  is  the  centre. 

Round  this  focus  of  light  and  heat,  but  at  various  distances,  revolve 
more  than  a  himdred  secondary  bodies, — Planets,  some  of  which  are 
accompanied  by  smaller  ones — Satellites.  Not  self-luminous,  they 
would  be  invisible  to  us,  if  the  light,  which  they  receive  fix)m  the 
Sun,  were  not  reflected  towards  the  Earth,  making  them  also  appear 
as  limiinous  points  spread  over  the  celestial  vault  like  so  many  stars. 
Such  would  be  the  appearance  of  the  Earth  seen  in  space,  at  a  dis- 
tance sufficiently  great. 

A  oonunon  character  distinguishes  all  the  celestial  bodies  that 
form  part  of  this  group — the  Solar  System — from  the  multitude  of 
other  stars.  For  while  the  Sims,  composing  what  is  called  the 
Sidereal  Universe,  are  situated  at  distances  seemingly  infinite, 
the  bodies  composing  the  group  of  which  we  speak  are  relatively 
much  nearer  the  Earth, — ^are,  in  fact,  our  neighbours. 

What  results  from  this  double  fact?  Two  very  simple  conse- 
quences, easily  understood. 


THE  HEAVKIJS. 


The  first  is,  that  the  stars  do  not  undergo  any  sensible  change 
of  position  in  the  starry  vault.  Their  distance  is  such,  that  they 
appear  actually  at  rest  in  the  depths  of  space;  hence  the  term 
Fixed  Stars, — now  abandoned,  because  a  minute  and  elaborate  study 
of  their  relative  positions  has  established  the  fact  that  the  stars  really 
do  move  in  the  remote  regions  of  the  heavens.  The  apparent  im- 
mobility of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  which  is  one  of  their  charac- 
teristics, is  evidenced  by  the  imiformity  of  appearance  preserved 
for  centuries  by  the  artificial  groups  of  stars,  to  which  the  name 
of  Constellations  has  been  given. 

Now,  it  is  otherwise  with  the  bodies  that  revolve  round  our  Sim : 
they  are  near  enough  to  the  Earth  to  allow  of  their  displacements 
in  space  being  perceived  in  short  intervals  of  time.  Travelling,  by 
virtue  of  their  proper  motions  along  the  starry  vault,  distances 
which  appear  greater  as  their  own  distance  from  us  is  less,  these 
bodies  received  at  the  outset  the  name  they  have  since  retained — 
Planets,  or  Wandering  Stars. 

It  is  thus,  that,  when  we  stand  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive 
plain,  we  judge  distant  objects — those  that  border  the  horizon — to  be 
immovable ;  whilst  we  instantly  perceive  the  slightest  change  of  place 
in  the  near  ones.  It  is  true  that  when  we  ourselves  move,  the  real 
movements  become  complicated  with  the  apparent  movements,  but 
the  former  must  be  distinguished,  if  we  wish  to  have  an  exact  idea  of 
the  actual  course  travelled.  This  complication  of  the  apparent  move- 
ments of  the  planets, — a  necessary  consequence  of  the  movement 
of  the  Earth, — is  one  of  the  most  striking  testimonies  to  the 
reality  of  the  latter  ;  but  it  must  be  also  added,  that  this  was  pre- 
cisely the  stone  of  stumbling  of  ancient  astronomy  until  the  time — 
and  that  not  long  ago — when  the  real  movements  were  made  known. 

It  will  soon  be  seen,  in  the  detailed  description  of  each  of  the 
planets  of  the  solar  system,  what  wonderfid  variety  reigns  within  its 
limits.  Movements  of  rotation,  movements  of  revolution,  around  the 
common  centre,  the  duration  of  these  movements,  distances,  forms  and 
dimensions,  distribution  of  light  and  heat,  all  change  in  passing  from 
one  planet  to  another.  And  yet,  marvellous  thing,  the  same  laws 
govern,  all  in  such  a  way,  that  the  imity  of  plan  is  not  less  marked 
than  the  astonishing  variety  of  the  phenomena. 

One  circumstance  common  to  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system 
forcibly  strikes  the  imagination.  It  is,  that  these  enormous  masses, 
— these  globes,  many  of  which  are  much  heavier  than  the  Earth,  and 
lastly,  the  Earth  itself,  not  only  are  suspended  in  space,  but  move 
through  the  ether  with  velocities  truly  stupendous. 


D  TMK  HEAVENS. 

Imagine  yourself  a  spectator,  standing  immovable  in  space.  A 
luminous  body  appears  in  the  distance,  little  by  little  you  see  it 
approach  and  increase  in  size;  its  immense  circumference,  which 
exceeds  a  hundred  thousand  leagues,  is  in  rapid  rotation,  which 
makes  each  point  on  its  periphery  travel  through  nine  miles  a 
second.  The  globe  itself  at  last  passes  before  you,  carried  through 
space  with  a  velocity  twenty-four  times  greater  than  that  of  a 
cannon-balL  In  such  a  way  Jupiter  would  appear  to  you  travelling 
in  its  orbit.  This  headlong  course  would  banish  it  for  ever,  to 
the  most  remote  regions  of  the  visible  universe,  if  it  were  not 
subdued  and  held  by  the  powerM  attraction  of  a  globe  a  thousand 
times  larger  than  its  own — by  the  Sun  himself.  Not  only  does 
Astronomy  show,  by  undeniable  proofs,  the  reality  of  these  marvellous 
movements, — not  only  has  she  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  their 
invariable  constancy,  at  least  during  thousands  of  centuries ;  but  she 
has  found  in  their  very  rapidity  the  cause  of  the  stability  of  all  the 
celestial  bodies. 

If  there  is  difficulty  in  imagining  such  masses  freely  circulating 
in  the  ether,  how  much  more  are  we  impressed,  when  we  consider 
that  these  rapid  movements  are  not  confined  to  the  planets;  and 
when  we  look  upon  the  Sun  with  all  his  retinue,  as  moving  in  an  orbit 
yet  unknown,  himself  attracted  no  doubt  by  a  more  powerfiil  Sun,  or 
by  a  group  of  Suns !  All  the  stars  which  by  reason  of  their  infinite 
distances  appear  immovable,  move  in  different  directions;  and  wa 
shall  see  later,  that  if  these  movements  are  performed  with  extreme 
slowness,  the  slowness  is  apparent  only.  In  reality,  these  are  the 
most  rapid  celestial  movements  that  we  know  of. 

Thousands  of  centuries  will  be  necessary  before  these  immense 
sidereal  voyages  are  accomplished.  Their  vast  periods  are  to  the 
length  of  our  year,  what  the  dimensions  of  the  Earth  are  to  the 
distances  of  the  stars;  and,  according  to  the  happy  expression  of 
Humboldt,  they  make  of  the  Universe  an  eternal  timekeeper.  Thus, 
in  the  contemplation  of  cdiestial  phenomena,  the  idea  of  infinite 
duration  impresses  itself  on  the  mind  with  the  same  irresistible  power 
as  the  idea  of  the  infinity  of  space. 

Such  is  briefly  the  magnificent  field  explored  by  Astronomy. 

Other  natural  and  physical  sciences  teach  us  to  study  nature  in 
its  more  intimate  mysteries;  they  imveil  to  us  the  molecular  con- 
stitution of  bodies;  the  play  of  their  combinations  and  metamor- 
phoses ;  their  thousand  useful  and  curious  properties ;  the  development 
of  organized  living  beings,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  and  even  of 
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man  himself,  one  of  whose  noblest  attributes  seems  to  be  the  gift  of 
knowing,  and  who  appears  by  the  light  of  science  as  the  most  perfect 
creation  of  the  organising  forces. 

But  it  is  Astronomy  that  reveals  to  us  the  Universe  in  its  majestic 
whole ;  it  is  she  who  has  made  us  comprehend  its  structure,  and  after 
having  gathered  its  thousand  various  elements  into  a  gorgeous  picture, 
has  initiated  us  into  the  eternal  laws  that  govern  the  Heavens. 
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THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 

The  Bodies  which  form  the  Solar  System — Direction  of  Movements  of  Rotation 
and  Revolution — Inclinations  of  the  Planes  of  the  Orbits  of  the  different 
Planets. 

The  group  or  system  of  celestial  bodies,  of  which  the  Earth  forms 
part, — a  system  known  in  Astronomy  imder  the  name  of  the  Solar  or 
Planetary  System,  is  composed,  according  to  our  present  knowledge, 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  bodies,  which  may  be  classed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner;  taking  into  account  at  the  same  time,  both  the  part 
which  they  play  in  the  system,  and  the  order  of  their  distances  from 
the  Sun: 

1.  A  central  body,  relatively  immovable  in  the  group;  much 
larger  than  all  the  others,  and  self-luminous,  the  Sun  ; 

2.  Ninety-two  secondary  bodies,  or  Planets,  situated  at  increasing  dis- 
tances from  the  Sun ;  revolving  roimd  him  in  orbits  nearly  circular ; 
and  receiving  from  him  the  light  which  renders  them  visible  to  us. 
The  planets  may  again  be  divided  into  three  principal  groups : 

The  smaller  planets,  those  nearest  to  the  central  body,  are,  in 
the  order  of  their  increasing  distances  from  the  Sun :  Mer- 
cury, Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars  ; 

The  larger  planets,  those  most  remote  from  the  central  body: 
JupriER,  Saturn,  Uranus,  Neptune  ; 

Lastly,  the  minor  planets,  or  Asteroids,  forming  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter  a  ring,  which  separates  the  two  first  groups ; 

Eighty-four  small  planets  are  now  known,  but  they  are,  no  doubt, 
much  more  numerous ; 

3.  Eighteen  tertiary  bodies,  or  Satellites,  jevolving  round  some  of 
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the  principal  planets;  such  as  the  Moon,  which  accompanies  the 
Earth.  Jupiter  has  four  such  satellites ;  Saturn,  eight ;  Uranus,  four ; 
Neptune,  one ; 

4.  Nine  Comets,  the  periodical  returns  of  which  have  been 
proved  by  observation,  revolving  round  the  Sun  in  very  elongated 
orbits.  • 

Independently  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  bodies  which  we 
have  just  enumerated,  two  hundred  other  oomets  are  known, 
some  of  which  travel  round  the  Sun  in  orbits  so  elongated,  and  in 
times  so  vast,  that  their  return  has  not  yet  been  proved  by  obser- 
vation, although  it  has  been  approximately  calculated.  Others 
describe  curves  which  may  be  called  infinite,  and  after  having  once 
approached  our  group,  have  abandoned  it  perhaps  for  ever.  A  year 
never  passes  without  new  comets  being  discovered. 

We  must  here  also  mention  a  nebulous  ring  of  a  lentieular  form, 
the  Zodiacal  Light,  which  surrounds  the  Sun  at  a  certain  distance,  and 
the  position  of  which  in  the  system  is  not  yet  clearly  determined ; 
and,  besides  this,  one  or  two  or  even  more  rings  composed  of  a  mul- 
titude of  small  bodies,  revealed  to  us  by  the  appearance  and  &11  of 
Meteorites,  Meteors,  and  Falling  or  Shooting  Stars. 

The  Sun,  the  planets  and  their  satellites,  all  assume  a  sphe- 
rical foim,  sometimes  flattened  at  the  extremities  of  one  diameter. 
In  the  more  important  of  those  bodies,  movements  of  rotation  have 
been  detected ;  these  movements  all  take  place  in  the  same  direction 
as  that  of  the  Earth.  Astronomers,  by  an  analogy  based  on  the  laws 
of  mechanics,  extend  this  movement  of  rotation  to  all  the  bodies,  which 
have  hitherto  baffled  our  scrutiny  in  this  particular.  A  second 
movement,  which  we  call  one  of  revolution  or  of  translation,  impels 
uU  the  planets  round  the  Sim,  and  all  the  satellites  round  their 
respective  planets,  in  times  which  vary  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
orbits  described,  by  virtue  of  a  remarkable  law,  the  discovery  of 
which  we  owe  to  the  genius  of  Kepler.* 

The  direction  of  the  movement  of  revolution  is  the  same  for  all 
the  bodies  of  the  solar  sy8tem,t  and  this  direction  is  precisely  that  of 
all  the  movements  of  rotation.  In  order  that  the  reader  may  grasp 
this  important  point,  let  him  turn  to  Plate  I.,  which  represents  the 


*  The  law,  which  defines  the  movement  of  all  celestial  bodies,  is  referred  to 
in  Part  III.,  Book  i. 

t  \Vc  must  except,  however,  the  satellites  of  Uranus,  one  of  the  seven  peri- 
odical comets,  and  a  gi*eat  number  of  other  oomets. 
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orbits  of  all  the  known  planets.*  The  arrow  in  each  ease  indicates 
the  direction  of  the  planet's  revolution  round  the  Sun.  Now  let  us 
suppose  an  observer,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  diagram  in  such  a 
way,  that  his  feet  resting  on  the  plane  of  the  paper,  his  head  will  be  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  heavens.  In  this  position,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  movement  indicated  by  the  arrow  will  take  place  from 
the  right  to  the  left  of  the  observer.  Such  is  the  direction  of  the 
movements  of  revolution  of  the  planetary  bodies. 

Let  us  now  compare  this  movement  to  the  movement  of  rotation 
of  the  Earth  on  its  axis.  The  centre  of  our  planet  is  situated  on  the 
plane ;  the  north  pole  is  above  it,  and  the  south  below  it,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  terrestrial  rotation  which  takes  place — as  proved  by 
the  daily  movement  of  the  heavens — from  west  to  east,  is  also  to  the 
observer  a  movement  from  the  right  towards  the  left.  If  the  name 
of  north  pole  is  given  to  that  pole  of  each  of  the  other  planets, 
which  is  situated  above  the  plane  of  which  we  speak,  observation 
shows  that  it  is  always  from  right  to  left,  or  from  west  to  east,  that 
these  planets  describe  both  their  movements  of  rotation,  and  their 
movements  of  translation,  round  the  Sim. 

It  is  very  evident,  that  if  we  had  supposed  the  observer  standing 
on  the  other  side  of  the  paper,  with  his  head  towards  the  south  pole 
of  the  heavens,  all  the  movements  would  have  seemed  inverted ; 
that  is  to  say,  would  take  place  from  left  to  right,  although  they 
would  still  remain  the  same,  from  the  point  of  view  which  we  occupy.* 
So  let  us  remember,  once  for  all,  this  fundamental  fact  of  solar  astro- 
nomy, that  the  movements,  both  of  rotation  and  of  revolution,  of  the 
planets  and  their  satellites,  are  effected  all  in  the  same  direction, 
that  is,  from  right  to  left  or  from  west  to  east. 

The  ideal  curves  described  by  the  various  planets  around  the 
Sun,  considered  at  rest,  are  plain  curves,  or  at  least  nearly  so.  This 
is  nearly  the  same  as  saying,  that  the  centre  of  each  planetary  globe 
in  its  movement  aroimd  the  central  body,  remains  always  in  the 


*  In  this  Plate  the  orbits  of  the  planets  have  been  represented  by  the 
circumferences  of  circles,  although  in  reality  they  are  of  an  elliptical  or  oval  form. 
Nor  is  the  Sun,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  exactly  in  the  centre  of  each  orbit ; 
but  it  would  have  been  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  render  these  difier- 
ences  appreciable  on  so  small  a  scale. 

That  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  show  correctly  in  this  representation 
of  the  Solar  System  are  the  relative  distances  of  the  different  planets  from 
the  common  focus.  The  illustration  represents  the  dimensions  of  the  orbits  in 
their  tnie  proportion,  with  the  exception  of  the  orbits  of  the  satellites,  the  dimen- 
sions of  which  have  been  necessarily  enlarged.  The  positions  of  the  planets  are 
those  which  these  bodies  actually  occupied  in  space  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1866. 
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same  plane.  This  plane,  if  prolonged,  passes  through  the  centre  of 
the  Sun.  But  the  planes  of  these  orbits  do  not  coincide  with  one 
another,  they  are  diflFerently  inclined  to  that  of  the  Earth  taken 
as  a  standard  of  comparison ;  &om  this  it  results,  that  each  planet 
describes  half  its  orbit  above  the  plane  of  the  terrestrial  orbit,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  other  half  below  it. 

The  inclinations,  represented  in  their  true  proportions  in  fig.  2  of 
the  Plate  we  have  mentioned,  are,  moreover,  very  small,  and  it  follows 
that  as  seen  from  the  Earth,  the  principal  planets  revolve  in  a  narrow 
zone  of  the  celestial  vault;  this  has  received  the  name  of  the 
Zodiac, 

The  solar  system  seen  in  section,  or  in  profile  so  to  speak,  would 
appear  therefore,  to  an  observer  situated  at  a  great  distance  beyond 
its  limits,  as  a  group  of  elongated  form,  having  in  its  centre  a  lumi- 
nous point,  the  Sim,  and  on  both  sides  of  it,  a  multitude  of  small 
stars  of  unequal  brightness — the  planets  and  their  satellites,  oscilla- 
ting backwards  and  forwards  in  paths  nearly  rectilinear. 

After  having  sketched  that  entire  group  of  celestial  bodies,  which 
interests  us  the  most,  seeing  that  our  globe  is  one  of  its  constituent 
molecules,  we  will  now  describe  the  members  of  the  group  one  by 
one,  study  their  movements,  and,  by  the  aid  of  facts  furnished  by 
the  persevering  observations  of  modem  astronomers,  examine  them, 
when  possible,  in  their  most  minute  detail. 

We  will  begin  with  the  Sun. 


BOOK.  THE  FIRST. 


THE  SUN. 


Of  all  the  stars  which  people  the  immensity  of  space,  the  Sun  is  the 
most  interesting  to  us  the  inhabitants  of  the  Earth. 

It  is  at  once  the  largest,  at  least  in  appearance,  the  most  bril- 
liant, and  that  which  exercises  over  our  globe  the  most  dominant 
influence. 

The  centre  of  the  movements  of  all  the  celestial  bodies  of  the 
system,  of  all  those  which  are  in  fact  our  neighbours,  he  is  to  them 
and  to  us  the  inexhaustible  source  of  light,  heat,  and  life.  It  is  from 
him  that  all  the  energies,  developed  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth  or  on 
the  other  planets, — energies  manifested  imder  so  many  various  forms 
— incessantly  flow  without  ever  draining  their  source. 

[And  yet  all  the  action  on  this  our  Earth  is  carried  on  by  the 
two  hundred  and  thirty  millionth  part  of  the  force  radiated  by  the 
Sun  ;  for  that  is  all  the  Earth  can  grasp,  as  it  were,  of  his  rays  given 
out  in  all  directions,  and  it  is  by  this  fraction  of  his  mighty  power 
that  all  the  Earth's  work  is  done.] 

Lastly,  the  Sun  would  seem  to  be  the  common  father  of  the 
whole  family  of  bodies  that  gravitate  round  him,  and  which  he  holds 
in  hand  by  his  powerful  attraction.  It  is  from  him  that  at  epochs 
immensely  distant  from  ours,  have  been  thrown  out  successively,  at 
first  imder  the  form  of  nebulous  rings,  those  agglomerations  of  matter 
which  have  become  in  the  end,  by  a  natural  concentration,  nearly 
spherical  globes;  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Mars,  the  Earth,  Venus,  are  so 
many  children  of  the  Sun.  The  part  played  by  the  Sun  in  the  group, 
of  which  he  is  the  centre,  we  have  already  stated.     Farther  on,  we 
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shall  see  how  he  figures  in  the  Sidereal  Universe ;  and  we  shall  find 
him  midst  the  millions  of  stars  which  form  the  Milky  Way. 

Our  present  object  is  to  study  his  individuality,  to  measure  his 
apparent  and  real  dimensions,  to  study  the  physics  of  his  surface, 
and  his  movement  of  rotation,  and  to  deduce  from  all  the  facts 
gathered  by  the  most  able  and  distinguished  observers,  the  structure 
of  this  tremendous  star,  and  the  most  probable  conjectures  as  to  its 
physiciil  constitution. 
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Form  and  appareut  Size  of  the  Sun — Its  Distance  from  the  Earth,  and  real 

Size — Its  Surface,  Volume,  Mass,  and  Weight. 

As  every  one  knows,  the  naked  eye  cannot  bear  the  brightness  of  the 
Sun.  Nor  can  this  be  wondered  at,  if  we  remember  that  the  intensity 
of  its  light  as  seen  from  the  Earth,  is  eight  himdred  thousand  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  full  Moon,  or  twenty-two  thousand  million 
times  that  of  the  most  brilliant  star.*  To  obtain,  therefore,  a  clear  idea 
of  itB  form,  we  must  take  advantage  of  opportimities  when  clouds, 
or,  better  stiD,  dense  fogs,  interpose  themselves  between  the  eye  and 
its  radiant  body.  The  use  of  telescopes  would  be  still  more  dangerous 
than  that  of  the  imaided  sight,  if  observers  did  not  take  the  precau- 
tion to  use  dark  or  coloured  glasses  to  shield  the  eye,  inasmuch  as 
lenses  and  reflectors  concentrate  to  their  ybee  a  considerable  quantity  of 
light-  and  heat-rays.  The  eye  would  be  dazzled,  or  even  utterly 
destroyed,  without  this  indispensable  precaution.! 

A  first  rough  glance  shows  us  that  the  disk  of  the  Sun  is  circular. 
But  the  use  of  accurate  instruments  leaves  not  the  least  doubt  in 
this  respect,  and  numerous  micrometricj  measurements  have  proved 
that  all  the  diameters  of  the  disk  are  exactly  equal.  The  Sim  has 
then  the  appearance  of  a  perfect  luminous  circle,  and  as  it  is  not  less 

♦  [There  is,  however,  to  judge  from  the  different  results  obtained  by  different 

physicists,  some  uncertainty  attaching  to  these    numbers.     The  comparative 

brightness  of  the  Sun  to  Vega  in  Lyra,  as  given  by  different  observers,  is  as 

follows : — 

Wollaston  180,000,000,000-) 

Bond    .     .    24,000,000,000  Uo  1. 

Clark    .     .    10,400,000,000  J 

The  intrinsic  light  of  the  Sun  is  another  matter ;  he  would  really  appear 
less  bright  than  «  Centauri,  if  we  could  see  both  at  the  same  distance.] 

t  In  our  Chapter  on  Astronomical  Instruments  in  Part  III,  we  shall  describe 
the  various  methods  of  solar  observation  by  which  these  objections  arc  avoideii. 

X  That  is  to  say,  made  with  micrometers — instruments  which  serve  to 
measure  very  small  objects  and  small  angles,  of  which  more  anon  in  Part  IIL 

c 
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certain  that  it  turns  on  an  axis,  and  therefore  successively  presents 
diflferent  faces  to  us,  wo  can  only  conclude  that  its  form  is  in  reality 
that  of  a  perfect  sphere  without  any  tnujo  of  irregularity  or  flattening. 

In  the  morning  when  the  Sun  rises,  or  in  the  evening  a  little 
time  before  its  setting,  if  the  atmosphere  be  rather  misty,  the  solar 
disk  may  often  be  observed  with  the  naked  eye  :  it  then  appears  to  be 
larger  than  usual,  and  its  contour  differs  sensibly  from  that  of  a  circle. 
But  these  are  illusions,  the  causes  of  which  we  will  try  afterwards  to 
explain. 

The  apparent  dimensions  of  the  Sim  do  not  remain  the  same 
throughout  the  course  of  a  year.  The  average  size  is  sach,  that 
three  himdred  and  sixty  disks  equal  to  its  own,  placed  side  by  side, 
would  cover  a  half-circle  of  the  celestial  vault :  its  average  diameter 
being  about  half  a  degree.*  But  in  winter  it  appears  larger  than 
in  siunmer,  at  least  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  hemisphere  of 
the  Earth.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  it  seems  larger  in  sommer 
than  in  winter,  because,  of  course,  our  winter  is  their  smnmer.  This 
change  of  size  must  not  be  attributed  to  a  real  change  in  the 
dimensions  of  the  Sun.  It  is  easily  explained  when  we  know  that 
the  annual  revolution  of  the  Earth  roimd  the  central  bodv  is  eflEeeted 
in  a  curved  path,  of  which  the  Sim  does  not  occupy  exactly  the 
centre.  The  distance  of  the  two  bodies  varies  therefore  frotn.  one 
day  to  another,  and  it  is  towards  the  first  days  of  winter  in  our 
northern  hemisphere  that  the  Earth  is  at  its  least  distance  from  the 
Sun.  The  different  sizes  of  the  solar  disk,  as  seen  from  the  Earth 
when  at  its  least,  mean  and  greatest  distances  from  it,  are  shown 
in  the  following  diagram  : — 

l8t  January.  Ist  October.  lot  July. 


Fig.  1.— Apparent  dimensions  of  tli«  solar  disk  at  the  Earth's  extreme  and  mean  distan 

*  It  is  iisual  in  geometry  to  divide  the  circumference  of  the  circle  into  360 
equal  parts,  each  of  which  is  called  a  degree,  and  is  represented  thus :  1°.  Each 
degree  is  sul>divided  into  60  minutes,  and  each  minute  into  60  seconds :  a  minute 
is  written  V ;  and  a  second,  I^ 

t  If  we  represent  the  luminous  surface  of  the  Sun  by  1000  at  its  mean 
distance  from  the  Earth,  the  numbers  940  and  1072  will  represent  the  same 
surface  as  it  appears  to  us  at  the  Sun*s  greatest  distance  in  July,  and  at  its  least 


Wo  see,  then,  that  the  apparent  size  of  an  object  varies  with  the 
distanco  :  similarly  the  size  of  the  solar  disk  ought  to  vary,  seen  from 
each  of  the  planets  of  the  system.  The  more  distant  the  planet  from 
the  Sun,  the  smaller  will  the  Sun  appear.     To  avoid  giving  numbers. 


)m  the  prlliOlp&l  plAUQlA. 


e  about  the  Ist  of  Jonuaiy.  The  same  numbers  give  us  also  the  rela- 
tive quantities  of  heat  aud  of  light  received  by  the  Earth  at  those  different  epochs, 
su  that  in  summer  the  Sun  warms  and  lights  our  globe  lens  than  during  winter. 
This  apparent  anomaly  will  be  explained  when  we  deacrihe  the  terrsHtrial  sc 
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which  would  convey  no  definite  idea  to  the  reader,  we  have  included 
in  the  same  diagram  (tig.  2)  the  comparative  sizes  of  the  Sun 
as  seen  from  each  of  the  principal  planets  at  their  mean  distance. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  if  the  apparent  size  varies,  the 
intrinsic  intensity  of  the  light  remains  the  same,  of  course  leaving 
out  of  consideration  absorption  by  the  planetary  atmospheres,  of  the 
power  of  which  nothing  precise  is  yet  known.  The  quantity  of  light 
or  of  heat  received  by  a  ])lanet  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the 
apparent  surface  of  the  solar  disk. 

From  Mercury,  the  planet  nearest  the  Sim,  this  body  is  seen  with 
its  greatest  apparent  dimensions ;  from  Neptune,  on  the  contrary,  with 
its  smallest.  The  luminous  surface  appears  6670  times  larger  from 
the  former  of  these  planets  than  from  the  latter,  situated,  as  we  know, 
on  the  confines  of  our  system.  When  we  come  to  study  the  physical 
constitution  of  these  bodies,  we  shall  return  to  the  quantities  of  light 
and  heat  with  which  the  solar  effulgence  bathes  the  surface  of  the 
planets.  We  need  only  say  here,  that,  if  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Earth,  the  disk  of  the  Sun  presents  an  apparent  surface  seven  times 
less  than  that  seen  from  Mercury,  if,  in  Neptune  this  surface  is  fiirther 
reduce<l  a  thousand  times,  it  still  preserv^es,  as  seen  from  this  last 
globe,  a  brilliancy  superior  to  that  of  all  the  bodies,  whether  planets 
or  stars,  that  we  on  the  Earth  see  in  the  heavens,  although  at  this 
distance  the  immense  limiinary  would  appear  but  as  a  point,  lost 
amid  the  innimierable  fires  of  the  starrj"  vault. 

The  apparent  size  of  an  object — in  other  words,  the  angle  formed 
by  the  visual  rays  coming  from  its  two  extremities  to  our  eye — 
teaches  us,  however,  nothing  of  its  real  size,  so  long  as  we  are  ig^io- 
rant  of  its  distance  from  us. 

What  is,  then,  the  distance  of  the  Sun  from  the  Earth  and  from 
the  other  bodies  of  our  planetary  system  ? 

Let  us  take,  first,  the  distance  of  the  Earth  from  the  Sun,  without 
considering  for  the  present  the  particular  methods  employed  to  deter- 
mine it. 

Tliis  distance  is  95,298,260  miles,*  equal  to  24,000  (more  pre- 
cisely to  23,984)  semi-diameters  of  our  planet.  It  was  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  that  this  determination  was  arrived  at. 

*  It  is  certain  that  the  distance  of  the  Sun  from  the  Earth  as  stated  above 
requires  to  be  considerably  diminished.  Tlie  labours  of  Lc  Verrier  and  Hansen, 
the  observations  of  Mars  made  by  Stone  and  Winnecke,  the  new  determination  of 
the  velocity  of  light  by  L6on  Foucault,  all  point  to  the  necessity  for  this  correc- 
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Very  different  from  the  distance  just  given  was  that  adopted 
hjrpothetically  by  Pythagoras.  This  philosopher,  who  held  ideas  of 
the  system  of  the  world  so  similar  to  those  which  a  long  series  of 
labour  has  definitely  established,  assigned  44,000  miles  as  our  dis- 
tance from  the  body,  which  warms  and  lights  us,  a  distance  which 
would  give  as  its  diameter  75  miles.  Bearing  these  figures  in  mind, 
we  can  imderstand  the  ancient  assertion  which,  perhaps,  would  still 
astonish  many  of  us,  that  the  Sun  is  larger  than  the  Peloponnesus.* 

The  very  large  numbers,  which  are  so  often  met  with  in  Astronomy, 
leave  for  the  most  part  only  a  very  vague  impression  on  the  mind. 
It  is  difficult  for  the  imagination  to  figure  the  objects  that  they 

tion,  which  will  entail  a  series  of  modifications  in  the  numbers  at  present  adopted 
for  the  various  elements  of  the  solar  system. 

[The  old  value  and  the  new  value  of  the  Sun's  parallax  (a  word  we  shall  sub- 
sequently explain),  recently  obtained,  are  as  follows : — 

Sooonds. 

The  old  value  obtained  by  Bessel  from  the  transit  of  Venus  .        .  8*578 

The  new  value  obtained  by  Hansen  from  the  Moon's  parallactic  equation  8*916 

„  „  „  Wimiecke  from  the  observations  of  Mars  8*964 

„  „  „  Stone 8*930 

„  „  „  Foucault,  from  the  velocity  of  light  8*860 

„  „  „  Leverrier,  from  the  motions  of  Mars,  Venus, 

and  the  Moon 8*950 

This  small  correction,  amounting  to  only  two-fifths  of  a  second  of  arc,  brought 
to  light  in  the  first  instance  by  small  disturbances  in  the  motion  of  the  Moon  and 
planets,  should,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  inspire  astronomers  with  additional 
confidence  (if  that  were  needed)  in  the  exactness  of  their  science  and  in  the  fixed- 
ness of  the  laws  which  bind  the  Kosmos  together.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
contrary  misgiving  is  created  in  other  minds  from  the  fact,  that  this  abrupt  altera- 
tion of  so  important  an  element  as  the  solar  parallax  implies  an  alteration  of  some 
four  millions  of  miles  in  the  Sun's  reputed  distance  from  our  Earth,  this  mis- 
giving may,  perhaps,  be  removed  by  the  consideration  that  after  all  this 
improvement  of  our  knowledge  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  correction  to  an 
observed  angle  represented  by  the  apparent  breadth  of  a  human  hair  viewed  at 
the  distance  of  about  125  feet] 

♦  Before  1769,  astronomers  had  endeavoured  to  determine  the  distance  of  the 
Sun  in  various  ways.  Aristarchus  of  Samos,  and  afterwards  Ptolemy,  Coperni- 
cus, and  T^cho,  supposed  it  equal  to  1200  radii  of  the  Earth,  nearly  4,800,000  miles, 
that  is  to  say,  twenty  times  less  than  the  actual  distance.  Kepler  tripled  this 
number.  Cassini  and  Lacaille  approached  the  nearest  to  the  truth.  According  to 
D^Alembert,  the  latter  of  these  savarUs  valued  the  distance  in  question  at  21,000 
terrestrial  radii ;  Cassini  at  28,000.  The  same  author  again  quotes  a  distance  of 
12,000  diameters  of  the  Earth,  which  is  precisely  that  now  adopted ;  but  he  does 
not  give  the  name  of  the  astronomer  who  arrived  at  this  estimate.  Arago, 
in  his  "Popular  Astronomy,"  alludes  to  the  measures  of  Riccioli  and  Hevelius, 
giving  7000  and  5200  terrestrial  radii  respectively ;  lastly,  those  of  Richer  and 
Maraldi,  deduced  from  oppositions  of  Mars,  fixed  the  mean  distance  of  the  Sun 
at  21,712,  and  at  20,626  terrestrial  radii. 
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represent ;  and  where  it  is  a  question  even  of  moderate  distances,  it 
is  only  by  the  aid  of  comparisons  that  we  can  arrive  at  any  precise 
idea.  If  these  distances  are  greater  than  those  which  we  can  actually 
see  on  a  terrestrial  horizon,  say  than  25  or  50  miles,  the  image 
properly  so  called  vanishes,  and  we  are  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  other  means  of  representation ;  for  example,  we  ask  how  much 
time  a  locomotive,  going  at  a  known  rate,  will  require  to  traverse 
the  given  distance.  The  idea  of  duration  comes  then  in  aid  of  that 
of  space  to  complete  and  perfect  it. 

Let  us  see  with  what  exactness  we  can  by  this  means  form  a 
conception  of  the  distance  which  separates  the  Earth  from  the  Sun. 

Light — the  propagation  of  which  is  the  most  rapid  movement 
known,  and  which  travels  at  the  rate  of  192,000  miles  in  a  second 
of  time — requires  8  minutes  17  seconds  to  flash  from  the  Sun  to 
the  Earth.  If  we  suppose  the  intervening  space  to  contain  atmos- 
pheric air,  a  sound,  with  an  intensity  sufficiently  great  to  put  in 
motion  a  sphere  of  such  enormous  dimensions,  would  take  fourteen 
years  and  two  months  to  reach  our  ears,  sound  travelling,  as  we  know, 
about  1115  feet  a  second. 

Finally,  an  express  train  going  at  the  rate  of  about  30  miles 
an  hour,  leaving  the  Earth  the  1st  of  January,  1866,  would  not 
arrive  at  the  Sim  until  the  year  2213,  nearly  347  years  after  the  day 
of  its  departure. 

We  can  thus  form  an  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  chasm  which 
lies  between  the  Sun  and  oiir  globe, — an  immensity,  the  measure  of 
which  is  expressed  by  the  round  nimiber,  so  simple  in  appearance,  of 
95,000,000  miles.  It  is  this  number  — this  95,000,000  miles— 
which  will  henceforth  form  the  unit,  the  "  standard  measure,"  by 
means  of  which  the  other  celestial  distances  will  be  expressed. 

The  distance  of  the  Sun  once  known,  we  have  only  to  solve  an 
easy  problem  in  geometrj%  to  deduce  its  real  dimensions  from  the 
apparent  size  of  its  disk*     We  thus  know  that  its  diameter  is  about 

*  This  problem  is  so  simple,  in  fact,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
proving  our  assertion.  Take  a  disk  of  white  pasteboard,  say  of  about  four  inches 
(the  French  equivalents  arc  given  in  the  figure)  in  diameter,  place  it  vertically 
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Fig.  3— DimciiBions  of  the  Sun  ruductxl  from  its  digtauce  and  iU  apparent  diamtUr. 
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112  times  (112*06)  the  diameter  of  the  Earth,  or,  as  it  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  miles,  887,076.  The  circumference  of  our  great  light- 
giver,  therefore,  exceeds  2,785,400  miles. 

The  Moon,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  revolves  round  the  Earth 
at  a  mean  distance  of  30  diameters  of  our  Earth.  If,  then,  we 
imagine  the  centre  of  the  solar  orb  to  coincide  with  the  centre  of  the 
Earth,  not  only  would  the  orbit  of  the  Moon  lie  entirely  within 
the  Sim,  but  to  reach  its  surface^  a  distance  equal  to  26  Earth-dia- 
meters would  still  remain  to  be  traversed.  Fig.  4,  drawn  to  scale, 
will  show  this  clearly. 


Fig.  4.— ComparatiTe  dlmexudons  of  the  Sun  and  of  the  orbit  of  the  Moon. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  linear  dimensions  of  our  Sun. 
If  we  ask  what  is  the  extent  of  the  Sim's  surface,  and  what  its 
volume,  we  find   that  the   first  comprises    the    enormous   number 

and  move  away  from  it  little  by  little  until  its  apparent  dimensions  are  precisely 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Sun,  that  is,  until  the  pasteboard  disk  will  exactly  cover 
the  solar  disk.  Observation  shows  that  the  distance  between  the  eye  and  the 
disk  is  then  very  nearly  12  yards. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  see  from  the  preceding  figure,  that  there  is  between  the  real 
dimensions  of  the  pasteboard  disk  and  those  of  the  Sun  precisely  the  same  rela- 
tion as  between  the  distances  which  separate  the  observer  from  each  of  the  two 
objects  in  question.  The  diameter  of  the  Sun  is  therefore  to  the  diameter  of  the 
disk  as  95,000,000  miles  are  to  the  distance  of  the  disk  from  the  eye.  The  method 
employed  by  astronomers  is  less  elementary ;  but  in  the  main  it  is  based  on 
the  same  principle. 
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of  2,471,665,000,000  square  miles,  that  is,  12,611  times  the  en- 
tire  surface  of  the  terrestrial  sphere.  If  we  pass  to  its  volume, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  startled  at  the  colossal  number  of 
364,345,641,000,000,000  cubic  miles,  a  number  which  represents 
more  than  1,400,000  times  the  cubic  contents  of  the  Earth. 

Arago,  in  his  "  Popular  Astronomy,'*  quotes  the  following  com- 
parison, well  adapted  to  give  an  idea  of  the  immensity  of  this  volume : 
"  A  certain  Professor  at  Angers,  wishing  to  give  his  pupils  a  tangible 
notion  of  the  size  of  the  Earth  compared  with  that  of  the  Sun,  counted 
the  number  of  grains  of  wheat  of  ordinary  size  contained  .in  a 
measure  called  a  litre  ;  he  found  this  to  be  10,000 ;  consequently  a 
decalitre  would  hold  100,000 ;  a  hectolitre  1,000,000,  and  14  deca- 
litres,  1,400,000.  After  having  gathered  into  one  heap  the  14 
decalitres,  he  held  up  one  grain,  and  said  to  his  listeners,  '  Here  is 
the  volume  of  the  Earth,  and  here  is  the  Sun.'  This  statement  of 
the  case  struck  his  pupils  infinitely  more  than  if  he  had  announced 
it  in  the  abstract  numbers,  1  to  1,400,000." 

When  we  shall  have  seen  what  are  the  actual  dimensions  of  this 
grain  of  com  which  represents  the  Earth,  we  shall  be  more  surprised 
still,  and  our  imagination  will  be  crushed  imder  the  prodigious  size 
of  our  world's  Hght-giver,  which,  nevertheless,  is  but  itself  a  grain  of 
luminous  dust  lost  in  infinite  space. 

Our  Earth  being  only  one  of  the  members  of  the  planetary  family, 
it  would  be  only  natural  to  extend  the  comparisons  that  we  have 
made  between  its  volume  and  that  of  the  Sim  to  the  principal 
celestial  bodies  which  revolve  with  it  round  the  central  focus.  But, 
in  the  detailed  description  that  we  shall  subsequently  give  of  each  of 
these  bodies,  wo  shall  take  occasion  to  enlarge  more  on  their  proper 
dimensions.  To  deal  with  them  here  as  a  whole,  we  may  remark  that 
the  volume  of  the  Sun  is  itself  equal  to  600  times  the  imited  volumes 
of  all  the  planets  and  their  satellites  put  together. 

That  we  have  been  able,  by  means  of  the  data  supplied  by  obser- 
vation, and  the  laws  of  geometry  and  optics,  to  measure  the  true 
distances  of  the  celestial  bodies — at  least  of  those  nearest  to  us  ;  that 
from  their  distances  we  have  determined  their  dimensions  in  diameter, 
in  surface,  and  in  volume,  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  and  our 
readers  will  doubtless  readily  admit  what  we  have  already  said, 
although  we  have  not  finished  with  the  subject,  as  the  question  of  dis- 
tance will  be  agaili  discussed  in  the  third  part  of  this  book. 

But  that  astronomers  should  pretend  even  to  know  the  weight  of 
the  different  celestial  bodies,  and  to  say  how  many  Earths  may  be 
placed  in  one  scale  of  a  balance  to  hold  the  Sun  in  equilibrium  in 
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the  other,  will  seem  paradoxical,  at  all  events,  to  many.  We  shall, 
farther  on,  show  the  possibility  of  conclusions  apparently  so  audacious, 
the  inquiry  into  which  may  seem  to  border  on  presimiption.  We 
must,  however,  in  the  interim,  invoke  a  sentiment  which  is  but 
rarely  required  in  science — faith  iji  our  assertions,  not  a  faith  which 
shelters  itself  under  the  impenetrability  of  the  mysterious,  but 
one  which  will  become  by  future  study  clear  and  demonstrated 
truth. 

Compared  with  the  mass  of  the  Earth,  the  mass  of  the  Sun  is  only 
about  365,000  times  as  great,  although  its  volume,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  1,400,000  times  larger.  This  indicates  a  less  density ;  and  it  is 
foimd  that  the  matter  of  which  the  Sun  is  composed  weighs  but  little 
more,  volume  for  volume,  than  a  quarter  of  that  of  which  our  own 
globe  is  formed.  The  weight  of  the  Sun  may  thus  be  expressed  in 
tons : 

2,154,106,580,000,000,000,000,000,000 

It  ranks,  as  we  see,  among  those  numbers  which  present  nothing  to 
the  mind,  and  leave  the  imagination  itself  powerless. 

We  shall  find  that  among  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  there  are 
many  planets  whose  dimensions  and  masses  are  considerable  when 
compared  to  our  Earth.  The  mass  of  the  Sun  alone,  however,  is 
equal  to  750  times  the  imited  masses  of  all  the  bodies  which  it  main- 
tains in  its  sphere  of  attraction,  and  to  which  it  dispenses  light  and 
heat. 
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Solar  Observation — Sunnspots — Tho  Sun's  movement  of  Rotation — Hie  Ke 
Photographs  of  tho  Sun — ^The  Telescopic  appearance  of  tho  Qeneral  Suzftm- 
Mr.  Nasmyth's '  Willow-leaves* — Opinions  of  other  Astronomers — ^The  appw 
ancc  of  tho  Penumbra — Umbra  and  Penumbra  of  Spots — EnonnouB  Spota- 
Thcir  rapid  Change  of  Form — Mr.  Carrington*s  Researohes  on  tbeir  ftopi 
Motion. 


When  clouds  or  mists  are  thick  enough  to  mitigate  the  daadiii 
splendour  of  the  Sun's  rays^  but  yet  sufficiently  transparent  to  enaU 
us  to  see  its  disk,  with  its  distinctly  circular  form,  the  surfSeM^  of  tb 
luminary  appears  to  us  uniformly  luminous^  with  no  spot  ^^iimnm 
its  brightness.  The  same  appearance,  as  every  one  knows,  is  pre 
sented  when  we  observe  it  through  a  plate  of  black  or  smoked  glass. 

But  if,  instead  of  confining  ourselves  to  observations  with  tb 
luikcd  eye,  we  examine  the  body  with  a  telescope  of  moderate  magni 
fying  power,  our  eye  being  properly  protected,  the  enlarged  image  < 
the  disk  will  usually  appear  to  us,  as  if  sprinkled  with  irregulail 
grouped  dark  points.  These  are  the  "  Sun-spots,"  real  movaU 
belongings  of  the  surface  of  the  Sun,  the  observation  of  which,  i 
we  shall  soon  see,  is  surrounded  with  the  greatest  interest,  as  it  hel| 
us  in  the  study  of  the  physical  constitution  of  our  luminary. 

The  foUowing  representation  of  the  Sun  (fig.  5)  will  give  an  uk 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  spots  are  distributed,  and  of  thd 
grouping  at  a  given  time. 

Let  us  remark  at  once,  that  the  number  of  the  spots,  their  reb 
tivc  positions,  and  their  forms  even,  vary  constantly  according  t 
the  period  of  observation.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  tho  solar  disk  i 
perfectly  clear,  no  spot  varying  the  uniformity  of  its  splendou: 
During  a  period  of  ten  years,  from  1840  to  1850,  out  of  a  toti 
number  of  1982  days,  when  the  Sun  was  observed,  there  wei 
only  372  days  on  which  spots  were  not  observed  on  its  disk. 

As  many  as  80  spots  have  been  visible  at  one  time.  On  the  oihc 
hand,  whole  years,  it  is  stated,  have  passed  without  any  being  obsenrei 
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But  wc  muBt  be  allowed  to  consider  the  latter  fact  a  negative 
Olio,  resulting  from  the  want  of  assiduity  of  observers ;  for  since 
auch  astronomers  as  Schwabe  of  Dessau,  Wolf  of  Zurich,  Carrington 
of  Bedhill,  Davres  of  Haddenham,  [De  La  Rue  of  Cranford,  and 
Stewart  of  Eevr,]  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  oontiuuous  obser- 
vation of  these  phenomena,  the  number  of  days  in  the  year  when  the 
disk  of  the  Sun  has  not  presented  any  spot  has  always  been  less 
than  those  on  which  groups  have  been  recognised. 


We  shall  see,  subsequently,  that  the  number  of  spots  follows  u 
certain  periodicity,  which  seems  to  establish  a  most  interesting  cor- 
relation between  Sun-spots  and  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism. 

When  observed  with  care  during  several  consecutive  days,  the 
Bpots  are  seen  to  vary  in  form  and  position.  But  midst  nil  these 
variations,  a  common  movement,  a  progression  of  the  whole,  by  virtue 
of  which  they  all  move  in  the  same  dii-cction,  can  bo  distinguished. 
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From  tliiH  movement  has  been  deduced  the  rotation  of  the  eoL 
globe  round  im  uxU  that  pusses  through  its  centre. 

Let  us  look  ugiitn  through  our  telescope.  The  reversed  image  i 
the  Sun  prescutN  itself  in  such  a  manner,  that  tho  eiiatem  edge- 
or  liuib  us  it  is  culled  by  ustrouomcrs — occupies  the  right,  111 
western  one  the  lei't,  whilst  the  south  und  north  regions  of  the  Sn 
uro,  the  former  at  the  tup,  the  latter  at  the  bottom  of  the  image,  f 
seen  in  the  telescojx-, 

ObHer\-e  a  spot  on  the  eastern  edge.  From  one  day  to  anotht 
wc  shall  SCO  it  progress,  und  that  with  gradoally  increasing  rapiditi 
until  it  occupies  a  contrul  position  on  the  diak.  '  Th^i  it  will  continu 
to  advunco  towards  the  left,  but,  in  this  second  half  of  it«  journey,  il 
nipidity  will  decrease,  und  the  spot  will  finally  disappear  on  tb 
western  border.  The  same  phenomena  will  tuke  place  with  all  th 
HjKits  which,  at  the  commencement  of  observation,  are  scattered  ore 


the  solar  disk ;  ull  will  describe  in  the  same  direction  with  a  near); 
<'i\yuA  velocity  cither  straight  lines  or  slightly  curved  ones  (uccordini 
lo  the  period  of  olwervation),  the  convexity  of  the  latter  lying  in  th 
HiiiiK!  direction  for  ull  the  spots  observed  at  the  sume  time. 

I/et  us  suppose  that  the  jmrtif^ular  spot  that  we  have  noticed  i 
of  an  oral  form,  its  greatest  length  l>eing  at  right  angles  to  it 
motion  aeross  the  iSun  at  the  moment  when  it  upjH'ared  at  the  easter 
iKinler.  In  projxirtion  as  it  approaches  the  centre  this  spot  widen 
so  that  it  becomes  nearly  circular,  then,  having  passed  the  centr 
its  fonn  becomes  more  and  more  oval  again,  until  its  disappearano 
its  upiMirent  size  meanwhile  in  one  direct  ion  not  having  sensihly  variei 

I-'ig.  fi  shows  the  changcH  of  tonn  of  which  wc  Hi>eak  during  tl 
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first  or  last  half  of  the  period  of  the  visibility  of  the  spot.  The 
effects  are  produced  precisely  as  the  laws  of  perspective  demand,  if 
we  admit  that  the  Sun  is  of  a  spherical  form,  and  that  the  dark  spot 
observed  passes  over  its  surface  with  a  uniform  movement. 

About  fourteen  days  is  the  time  during  which  a  spot  remains 
visible,  and  this  time  is  the  same  for  all,  although  they  do  not 
all  traverse  arcs  of  precisely  the  same  length  on  the  Sun's  surface. 

It  is  also  fourteen  days  after  the  disappearance  of  a  spot  on  the 
western  border  before  it  appears  again  on  thegeastem,  often  changed 
in  form,  it  is  true,  but,  nevertheless,  generally  recognisable. 

Precise  measurements  have  proved  both  the  general  uniformity 
and  the  parallelism  of  all  these  movements,  although,  independently 
of  the  rotation  of  the  whole,  the  spots  undergo  slight  displacements 
among  themselves. 

It  was  asked  at  first  if  the  black  points  which  form  the  spots 
really  belonged  to  the  body  of  the  Sun,  whether  they  were  not  small 
bodies  revolving  like  planets  around  the  great  light-giver,  and  pre- 
senting to  us  their  unilluminated  faces.  But  the  variation  in 
their  apparent  rapidity  which  we  have  noticed,  combined  with  the 
change  of  form  which  some  of  them  imdergo  in  passing  from  one 
border  to  the  other,  does  not  allow  us  to  adopt  this  hypothesis. 

It  was  also  thought  possible  to  explain  the  movement  of  the  spots 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  border,  by  an  actual  translation  of 
them  across  the  surface  of  the  Sun,  itself  inmiovable.  But  if  so, 
how  shall  we  account  for  this  absolute  uniformity  in  their  move- 
ments? 

Thus  there  are  two  facts  of  great  importance  placed  beyond  all 
question  by  the  attentive  and  continued  observation  of  these  black 
points  which  are  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  Sun ;  on  the  one 
hand,  the  spherical  form  of  the  body,  on  the  other  the  existence  of  a 
movement  of  general  rotation.  Moreover,  this  movement  takes 
place  from  right  to  left,  or  from  west  to  east;  that  is,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  precisely  in  the  same  direction  as  the  move- 
ments, both  of  rotation  or  revolution,  of  the  other  bodies  of  the  solar 
svstem. 

AVhen,  three  centuries  ago,  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus  at  last 
brought  to  light  the  true  system  of  the  world,  the  Sun  was 
promoted  from  the  secondary  rank  of  satellite  to  the  Earth  to  that 
of  sovereign  of  the  planetary  kingdom,  and  it  was  imagined  that  he 
was  enthroned,  immovable,  in  the  centre  of  his  court.  It  was  not 
suspected  either  that  he  was  whirling  through  space  accompanied  by 
his  dependants,  or  that  he   turned  on  an  axis.     Why,  it  was  said, 
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thi8  latter  movement,  in  a  body  which  itself  is  light  and  heat,  and 
knows  onlv  on  eternal  dav  ? 

These  two  movements  are,  nevertheless,  real  movements.  The 
recent  prr>gress  of  Sidereal  Astronomy  has  demonstrated  the  move- 
ment of  translation  of  the  solar  system  in  space,  as  the  observatiim 
of  the  Sun-spots  has  proved  the  rotation  of  the  Sun. 

It  was  in  IGll  that  this  last  and  important  discovery  was  made. 
Before  tliat  time,  Jonlano  Bruno  and  Kepler  had  suspected  the 
movement  of  rotation )  anticipating,  as  remarked  by  Arago,  actual 
olwervation  by  their  genius,  when  the  astronomer,  Jean  Fabriciiu, 
discovered  lx>th  the  spots  and  their  general  displacement  on  the 
surface  of  the  disk. 

We  have  said  before,  that  about  28  days  elapse  between  the 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  a  spot  on  the  same  edge  of  the  Sun ; 
the  time  of  the  actual  rotation  is  actually  less  bv  two  days.* 

We  are  here  content  to  state  the  time  of  the  Sun's  rotation 
thus  broadly,  as  we  shall  have  to  return  to  it  by-and-by. 

The  Sun's  axis  of  nitation  is  but  slightly  inclined  (7°  15'  according 

*  \*ei  us  endeavour  to  understand  this  important  distinction. 
If  we  take  a  spot,  a,  on  the  accompanying  diagram  at  the  moment  when,  as 

seen    from    the    Earth,    it    coinddes 

^^-  •  ^  with  the  centre  of  the  Sun,  and  dis- 

/  i*egard  the  irregular  displacements  to 

/'  \  which  it  will  be  subjected  on  the  sur- 

U  ^.  )j  face  of  that   body,  an  entire  rotation 

\  J  will  seem  to  us  to  be  effected  when 

/  /  the  same  spot  returns  to  occupy  the 

v,«/  __2>^  same  central  portion  aftir  27  days  12 

\  hours.      But,   during    thi.s    time,  the 

/  \  Earth,  our  movable  observatory,  will 

,  '  bo  displaced  in  its  orbit,  and  will  have 

dcscrilxjd  an  arc,  from  T,  its  primitive 
/  position,  to  T  its  new  posiiioD.    At 

this  moment,  the  spot  has  revolved  not 

only  back  to  a  again,  but  also  through 

\  an  additional  part  of  the  arc  a  a',  so 

/  \  that  it  has  actually  effected  more  than 

\  an  entire  rotation.     In  other  words, 

/  \  the  point  of  the  surface  of  the  Sun, 

I  \  which  corresi)onded  first  to  the  oentit 

•^^^         T/  \r    ^^^  of  the  disk,  is  now  to  the  east  of  the 

"  f      ).   ..  .    '\   '  J  new  central  point  a',  by  the  fact  of  the 

' —  - —  ►  ""■  movement  of  the  Earth.    The  apptr- 

Fl^.  7.  -  Difreroncc  of  tin^o  In  the  ap,>arcnt  ro-       <>"*  P«"0^  ^f  ^^^  rotation  exceeds  thlH 

titiouoftiiuKun,  aiifiiii  itHnniruUitiun.  the  real  i>criod  by  the  time  neccasarj 

to  traverse  the  path  -a  a'.     A  simple 
calculation  «hows  that  thi»  period  is  ubout  two  days. 
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to  Camngton's  latest  researches)  to  the  ideal  plane  in  which  our 
Earth  moves  round  the  Sun.  If  this  inclination  were  nil,  we  should 
always  see  the  spots  moving  in  right  lines  over  the  disk,  parallel  to 
the  solar  equator.  But  this  inclination  causes  us  to  be  sometimes 
above  and  sometimes  below  the  plane  of  the  Sun's  equator.  Hence 
the  curved  paths  of  the  spots  at  some  seasons,  the  convexity 
sometimes  being  towards  the  north,  at  others  towards  the  south. 
But  at  the  two  intermediate  seasons,  that  is,  on  the  6th  of  Jime  and 
the  8th  of  December,  the  Earth  is  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  equcftor,* 
and  at  these  times  we  see  the  spots  moving  in  straight  lines.  Fig. 
8  will  render  our  statements  clear. 


February. 


Ath  June. 


September. 


8th  December. 


Fig.  8.  — DiflTcrcnt  pathn  of  Sun-Bpotn  at  different  periodf  of  the  year. 

Sun-spo.ts  are  confined  in  the  main  to  two  zones,  situated  on  each 
side  of  the  equator,  and  they  are  seldom  observed  on  other  parts  of 
the  disk.  Whence  it  seems  to  follow,  that  the  phenomena  which 
give  rise  to  them,  have  a  certain  relation  to  the  movement  of 
rotation  of  the  solar  globe.  If  the  luminous  surface  of  the  Sun  be 
an  incandescent  fluid  [or  be  composed  of  masses  of  gas  or  cloud], 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  rapidity  of  rotation  gives  rise  to  a  cen- 
trifugal force  which,  though  absent  at  the  poles,  constantly  increases 
towards  the  equator,  where  it  attains  its  maximum.     Hence  arise 

♦  [The  node  is  situated  in  heliocentric  longitude  73^  40'  for  1850*0  (Carring- 
ton.] 
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currents,  wliirl\i-iii(lM,  and,  iiit  doulrt,  brwiks  or  rents  in  the  lumino 
surface. 

The  rapidity  of  rotation  increases  of  course  from  the  poles  towar 
the  equator,  and  is  niucli  greater  than  would  be  inmg:inuble  at  & 
sight  to  judge  from  the  Klownesa  of  its  angular  movement.  A  pen 
situated  on  the  solar  cciuator,  however,  travels  with  u  velocity 
4^1)0  miles  an  hour,  or  about  l\  miles  a  second ;  that  is,  neai 
four  times  and  a  half  taster  than  a  point  situated  on  the  tcrrestn 
equator. 

Now  that  the  spots  of  the  Sun  have  revealed  to  us  its  moveme 
of  rotation,  and  the  direction,  maimer,  and  duration  of  that  movemei 
let  UH  study  in  detail  these  interesting  phenomena,  and   see  wh 


knowledge  we  can  gather  of  the  physical  constitution  of  this  fjfiant  i 
<nir  ]>lanetary  system. 

Tuni  to  Plate  II,  which  ropresentB  a  acriea  of  Sun-spota.  It  wi 
be  seen  that  the  spots  consist  almost  invariably  of  one  or  several  dn 
iwirtions  called  iimhrtv,  Trhieh  seem  bla<-k  when  compared  with  tl 
luiiiintms  parts  of  the  disk. 

Around  these,  a  grey  tint  furrowed  with  dark  strisD,  fonns  whi 
is  iiainod.  Improperly,  the  imnimhra.  The  majority  of  npots  ai 
eoniposed  of  one  or  several  nwitra-,  enclosed  in  one  ijenumhni.  Bi 
HiJiuelimos  Bi>ots  apiK>ar  without  tlie  gieyiah  envelope,  ua  alao  occi 
sionally  peuiunbni  unpiii%idcd  with  innhnr. 
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The  forms  of  the  spots,  as  shown  by  the  drawings  placed  before 
the  reader,  are  most  varie4.  The  penumbra  most  frequently  repro- 
duces the  principal  contours  of  the  umbra,  and  often  presents  a 
great  variety  of  shades,  when  examined  with  considerable  magni- 
fying powers.  On  the  exterior  edges  of  the  peniunbra,  the  grey 
tint  seems  generally  the  deepest,  either  by  the  effect  of  contrast  with 
the  brilliant  portions  that  surround  it,  or  because  in  reality  it 
possesses  at  these  poiuts  a  more  decided  tint. 

Fig.  9  (p.  32)  affords  a  striking  example  of  this  aspect  of  the 
peniunbra. 

This  spot  presents  the  peculiarity,  not  at  all  unfrequent,  that 
the  dark  umbra  is  divided  into  several  fragments  by  luminous 
bridges,  spanning  it,  as  it  were,  from  one  side  of  the  penumbra  to  the 
other. 

The  umbra  itself  is  far  from  offering  an  uniform  black  tint.  In 
reality  it  always  presents  the  appearance  of  varied  shades,  as  if 
the  penumbra  and  umbra  were  mingled,  and  mixed  up  their  tints 
in  varied  proportions. 

[We  owe  to  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Dawes  the  discovery  that  the  umbra 
is  but  a  darker  kind  of  penumbra ;  for  under  the  best  conditions  of 
air  and  instrument,  he  has  foimd  it  to  be  in  its  turn  pierced,  and 
affording  a  view  of  a  much  darker  portion — which  he  calls  the 
nuelem — lying  underneath.  This  he  finds  to  be  of  the  most  intense 
blackness ;  but  in  saying  this  we  must  warn  our  readers  that  such 
a  word  as  applied  to  the  Sun  is  comparative  only.  Sir  J.  Herschel 
has  shown,  that  a  ball  of  ignited  quicklime,  in  a  Drummond's 
oxyhydrogen  lamp,  which  itself  gives  out  an  apparently  near  ap- 
proach to  sunlight,  when  projected  on  the  Sun  appears  as  a  black 
spot.  So  the  Sun-spots,  properly  so  called,  may  not  be  so  black 
after  all !] 

The  transits  of  Mercury,  moreover,  over  the  Sun's  disk  have 
taught  us  that  the  umbra  is  less  dark  than  the  unilluminated  face 
of  a  planet. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  real  dimensions  of  the  spots,  the 
successive  changes  which  they  undergo,  and  what  astronomers  call 
their  "  proper  motion,"  that  is,  their  actual  movement  on  the  Sun's 
surface  in  any  direction. 

The  dimensions  of  the  spots  arc  extremely  variable,  and  they 
sometimes  cover  enormous  areas.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  one 
with  a  surface  larger  than  that  of  the  Earth.  Schroter  measured 
one,  the  extent  of  which  was  equivalent  to  sixteen  times  the 
surface  embraced  by  a  great  circle  of  our  Earth,   or    four    times 
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the  entire  supcrficios  of  our  globe;  its  diameter,  therefore,  was 
nearly  four  times  the  diameter  of  tlie  Earth,  that  is  to  say,  more  than 
29,000  miles.  Sir  W.  Herscfaol,  in  1799,  measured  a  spot  coDBisttiig  of 
two  parts,  the  dinmet«r  of  which  was  not  less  than  50,000  milea. 
Some  spots  observed  by  Captain  Davis  on  the  30th  of  August,  1839, 
show  what  enormoiiB  proportions  they  sometimes  attain.  The  most 
extensive  was  not  less  than  186,000  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  it* 
surface  embracing  about  25,000,000,000  square  miles. 


If  the  f^ts  are  deep  rents  in  the  envelope,  of  what  enonnoQB 
capacity  must  be  those  gulfs,  those  gigantic  abysses,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  Earth  would  only  bo  as  a  boulder  in  the  crater  of  a  ytA- 
cano  ! 

Hiot  only  are  Sun-spots  not  permanent — it  is  rare  that  one  lasts 
for  inimy  successive  rotations — but  their  forms  and  dimennons  difier 
from  one  rotation  to  the  other ;  sometimes  oven  in  the  interval  of  a 
day. 
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The  modification  undergone  by  groups  of  spots,  in  about  the 
interval  of  one  rotation,  can  be  seen  in  figs.  11  and  12. 

These  different  groups,  though  easily  recognised  again,  form, 
nevertheless,  a  new  ensemble,  and  the  details  of  the  spots  are  still 
more  modified. 

These  changes  indicate  two  phenomena  going  on  simultaneously, 
which  observers  have  separately  studied.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
here  indicated  a  proper  motion  of  the  spots,  more  or  less  rapid  and 
distinct  from  the  apparent  movement  produced  by  rotation.  Accord- 
ing to  Laugier,  the  proper  motion  of  a  spot  observed  by  him  was  not 
less  than  363  feet  a  second ;  that  is  to  say,  three  times  greater  than 
that  of  clouds  carried  along  by  the  most  violent  hurricane. 


Fig.  11. — ^Tronsformation  ofproups  of  Solar  spots  in  the  interval  of  a  rotation. 
Observed  by  M.  Pastorffon  24th  May  and  2lBt  June,  1828. 

[The  proper  motion  of  the  spots  has  recently  been  inquired  into  in 
the  most  complete  manner  by  Mr.  Carrington,  who  has  been  content  to 
observe  the  Sun  every  fine  day  for  eight  and  a  half  years,  in  order  to 
supply  his  mite  of  information  towards  solving  that  great  question, 
*'  What  is  a  Sun  P"  What  he  has  discovered  shows  us  that  there 
need  be  no  wonder  that  different  observers  have  varied  so  greatly  in 
the  time  they  have  assigned  to  the  Sun's  rotation.  As  our  readers 
already  know,  that  rotation  has  been  deduced  from  the  time  taken  by 
the  spots  to  cross  the  disk.  Mr.  Carrington  now  shows  that  all  Sun- 
8{)ot8  have  a  movement  of  their  own,  and  that  the  rapidity  of  this 
movement  varies  regularly  with  their  distance  from  the  solar  equa- 
tor. In  fact,  the  spots  near  the  equator  travel  faster  than  those 
away  from  it,  so  that  if  we  take  an  equatorial  spot  we  shall  say  that 
the  Sun  rotates  in  about  25  days ;  and  if  we  take  one  situated  half  wuy 
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between  the  equutur  and  the  poles  (in  cither  hemiapliere),  we  eht 
say  thut  it  rotutcB  in  about  28  days.  This,  truly,  ia  an  importK 
stund-point  gained,  but  while  it  aids  our  knowledge  of  the  phot 
sphere — that  silver  sea  over  which  the  spots,  like  gondolas,  so  slow 
glide — it  tells  us  that  of  the  rotation  of  the  Sun  itself  lying  lUuU 
neath  this  fiery  envelope  we  are  yet  entirely  ignorant,  for  if  it  1 
a  solid  mass  it  can  only  have  one  period  of  rotation.  Which  ia  it 
Vfe  now  come  to  the  other  phenomenon  indicated.  The  change 
form  is  not  less  rapid  than  the  proper  movement.  Sometimes  a  sp 
divides  into  several  separate  nuclei ;  sometimes  many  distmct  nud 
reunite  into  one.  Arago  quotes  trom  Wollaston  a  curiouB  ittstan 
of  u  spot  which  seemed  to  break  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  aolar  glol 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  fragment  of  ice  thrown  on  the  frozen  sur& 
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of  u  sheet  of  water  divides  info  several  pieces,  and  alides  in  i 
(lirections. 

[Diligent  observation,  moreover,  of  the  umbra  and  penumbra  wi 
a  powerful  instrument,  reveals  to  us  the  fact  that  cftange  is  going  i 
ineesHuntly  in  the  region  of  the  spots.  Sometimes,  aAer  the  lapse 
un  hour,  many  changes  in  detail  are  noticed :  here  a  portion  of  i 
penumbra  setting  sail  across  the  umbra ;  here  a  portion  on  the  nmh 
melting  from  sight ;  here,  again,  an  evident  change  of  poaititm  ai 
direction  in  masses  which  retain  their  form.] 

Are,  then,  these  spots  the  only  exceptions  to  the  uniform  InightiK 
of  the  Sun's  surface  P    They  are  not. 

[Near  the  edge  of  the  solar  disk,  and  especially  about  sp 
approaching  the  edge,  it  is  quite  easy,  even  with  a  small  tdeeccn 
to  discern  certain  very  bright  streaks  of  diversified  form,  quite  d 
tinct  in  outline,  and  cither  entirely  sepai-ate  or  coalescing  in  Taric 
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ways  into  ridges  and  network.  These  appearances,  wliich  have  been 
termed  "  facute,"  are  the  most  brilliant  parte  of  the  Sun.  Wliere, 
near  the  litub,  the  spotA  become  invisible,  undulated  shining  ridges 
still  indicate  their  place — being  more  rcnitirkahle  thereabout  than 
elsewhere  on  the  limb,  though  everywhere  traceable  in  good 
observing  weather.  Faculse  appear  of  all  magnitudes ;  and  Professor 
Phillips,  whose  description  we  are  quoting,  has  observed  them  from 
barely  discernible,  softly- gleaming,  narrow  tracts,  1000  miles  long,  to 
continuous,  complicated,  and  heapy  ridges,  40,000  miles  and  more 
in  length,  1000  to  4000  miles  broad.  By  the  frequent  meeting  of 
the  bright  ridgee,  spaces  of  the  Sun's  surface  are  included  of  various 
magnitudes  and  forms,  somewhat  corresponding  to  the  areas  and 
forms  of  the  irregular  spots  with  penumbra;.  They  are  never 
regularly  arched,  and  never  formed  in  straight  bands,  but  always 


plttform  ol  Hculs.  (  Capocci.) 


devious  and  minutely  undulated,  like  clouds  in  the  evening  sky,  or 
irregular  ranges  of  snowy  mountains. 

Ridges  of  this  kind  oft«n  euiround  a  spot,  as  shown  in  fig.  13, 
and  hence  appear  the  more  conspicuous ;  but  sometimes  there  appears 
a  very  broad  white  platform  round  the  spot,  and  from  this  the 
white  crumpled  ridges  pass  in  various  directions.  Towards  the 
limb  the  ridges  appear  parallel  to  it ;  away  from  it,  this  character 
is  exchanged  for  indeterminate  direction  and  lessened  distinctness ; 
over  the  remainder  of  the  surface  they  are  much  less  conspicuous,  but 
can  certainly  be  traced.] 

There  would  appear  to  be  a  close  connexion  between  spots  and 
faculEG,  for  M.  Chacomac,  an  eminent  French  observer,  holds  that 
spots  are  distributed  for  the  most  part  in  groups,  with  their  greatest 
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length  parallel  to  the  Sun's  Kquator,  and  that  the  first  spot  of  tl 
group  is  the  blackest,  the  most  regular,  and  lasts  the  longest,  i 
the  epote  on  thowako  of  the  first  disappear,  they  give  place  to  facol 
which  invade  and  cover  over  the  regions  where  the  spots  shovi 
themselves :  then  the  original  spot  appears  followed  by  a  train 
faculaj.* 

[The  Sun  himself  has  bestowed  a  great  boon  upon  obeerTatkni 
Astniiiomy.  Thanke  principally  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  De  La  Jtx 
who  lias  now  brought  the  art  and  science  of  Astronomical  Ph 
tography  almost  to  perfection,  t: 
Sun,  whether  brightly  Bkining 
hid  in  dim  eelipse,  now  tells  1 
own  story,  and  prints  his  image  i 
8  retina  which  never  forgets  » 
withal  BO  docilely,  that  eacb  day '. 
shines  on  the  Kew  Obserratoiy 
young  lodyt  takes  olMervatia 
which  surpass  immeasarahly  in  vat 
those  made  by  the  hardest-head 
astronomers  of  by-gone  times.  ^ 
have  mentioned  in  a  note  one  & 
which  these  newpictures  have  taug 
us :  there  are  others  of  equal,  pc 
sibly  greater  value,  which  we  shi 
discuss  by-and-by. 

So  much  for  the  more  salient  ph 
Qomona  of  the  Sun's  surface,  whii 
wo  can  study  with  our  telescopt 
There  ie  much  more,  howerer,- 
be  inquired  into ;  and  astronomers- 
so  far  from  being  dismayed  at  the  enormous  distance  of  our  centr 
lumiuar}',  and  at  the  fact,  that  with  our  most  poweriul  instnunen 
wc  can  only  wateh  the  changes  eternally  going  on  on  its  surfiv 
as  wc  could  do  with  the  naked  eye  at  a  distance  of  180,000  milee,- 
urc  at  the  present  moment  engaged  in  a  discussion  on  the  mo 
minute  appeaninces  revealed  to  us  under  the  best  (.'ondittona  of  a 
and  instrument. 


*  A  fact  iigreeiiig  witli  tlic  .leduplions  made  by  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart  from  i 
elaborate  ntudy  of  tbc  Siin-picturra  taken  at  Kew. 

t  [Shall  we  bo  divulging  too  much  if  wc  rocngnise  here  the  "qualifi 
assistant"  of  the  Kew  RejiortflJl 
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We  may  begin  by  saying,  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  Sun, 
except  those  portions  occupied  by  the  spots,  is  coarsely  nwttkd ; 
and,  indeed,  the  mottled  appearance  requires  no  very  large  amount 
of  optical  power  to  render  it  visible.  It  has  been  often  observed 
with  a  good  refractor  of  only  2^  inches  aperture.  Examined,  how- 
ever, with  a  large  instrument,  it  is  seen  4;hat  the  surface  is  principally 
made  up  of  luminous  masses — described  by  Sir  W.  Herschel  as 
"corrugations'*  and  small  points  of  imequal  light— imperfectly 
separated  from  each  other  by  rows  of  minute  dark  dots,  called  pores, 
the  intervals  between  them  being  extremely  small,  and  occupied 
by  a  substance  decidedly  less  luminous  than  the  general  surface. 
Mr.  Nasmyth  has  recently  announced  his  discovery  that  these  pores 
are  the  "  polygonal  interstices  between  certain  luminous  objects  of 
an  exceedingly  definite  shape  and  general  uniformity  of  size  (at  least 
as  seen  in  projection,  in  the  central  portions  of  the  disk),  which  is 
that  of  the  oblong  leaves  of  a  willow-tree."*  According  to  other 
observers,  however,  these  luminous  masses  present  almost  every 
variety  of  irregular  form  :  they  are  "  rice-grains,"  granules  or  gra- 
nulations, "  untidy  circular  masses,"  "  things  twice  as  long  as  broad," 
"  three  times  as  long  as  broad,"  and  so  on.  Mr.  Dawes  asserts, 
indeed,  that  he  has  seen  some  nearly  in  contact  diflFer  so  greatly  in 
size^  that  one  was  four  or  five  times  as  large  as  the  other;  and 
while,  in  a  remarkably  bright  mass,  one  somewhat  resembled  a  blunt 
and  ill-shaped  arrow-head,  another,  very  much  smaller,  and  within 
5"  of  it,  was  an  irregular  trapezium,  with  rounded  comers. 

With  regard  to  the  general  surface  of  the  Sim,  therefore,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  opinions  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  The  appearances  which,  according  to  Mr.  Nasmyth,  arise 
from  the  interlacing  and  irregular  arrangement  of  his  "  willow-leaves," 
Mr.  Dawes,  who  is  one  of  the  most  assiduous  observers  of  the  present 
day  and  who  has  closely  studied  the  solar  surface,  explains  very 
differently.  He  looks  upon  them  not  as  individual  and  separate 
bodies  of  a  pecidiar  nature,  but  as  merely  rendering  visible  to  us 
different  conditions  as  to  brightness  or  elevation  of  the  larger 
masses  forming  the  mottled  surface,  "just  as  the  brightest  portions 
of  that  surface,  and  the  faculao  also,  are  different  conditions  of  the 
general  photosphere."  "Their  forms  and  sizes,"  he  says,  "are  so 
various  as  to  defy  every  attempt  to  describe  them  by  any  one 
appellation  or  comparison.  But  the  rarest  of  all  forms  is  the  long 
and  narrow." 

*  Herschers  "  Outlinett  of  Astronomy,"  p.  (iOf).  • 
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The  word  "  willow-leaf,"  however,  very  well  points  the  appear- 
unco  of  the  minute  details  sometimes  observed  in  the  penumbne  of 
spots,  which  occosionully,  us  seen  in  fig.  9,  appear  to  be  made  up 
of  elongated  masses  of  imequul  brightnesses,  so  arranged  that  for 
the  most  part  they  point  like  ao  many  arrows  to  the  centre  of  the 
nucleus,  giving  to  the  penumbra  a  radiated  appearance.  At  other 
times,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  spot,  the  ja^ed  edge  of  the 
penumbra,  projecting  over  the  nucleus,  has  caused  Mr.  Daves  to 
liken  the  interior  edge  of  the  penumbra  to  coarse  thatching  with 
straw,  the  edge  of  which  has  been  left  untrinuned.  But  other  ap- 
pearances are  assumed,  depending  upon  the  amount  and  kind  of  actiwi 


going  on  in  the  spot  at  the  time.  This  has  recently  been  abundantly 
demonstrated  by  Father  Setrchi.  The  occasional  "willow-leaf" 
appearance  of  the  penumbra  is  represented  in  fig.  15. 

Mr.  Dawes  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  "granules"  or 
"gruiiulations,"  are  generally  larger  and  brighter,  on  the  brightest 
parts  than  on  the  darkerst  ones ;  the  difici'cncc  in  brightness  of  the 
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individual  "  grauides "  in  each  part  being  much  the  same  as  in 
the  diflTerent  masses  themselves ;  on  each  of  the  larger  masses,  the 
individual  granules  are  all  very  nearly  of  equal  brilliancy  throughout 
the  mass  to  which  they  belong.  They  are  not  in  general,  if  ever, 
mixed  together — some  much  brighter,  and  others  far  less  bright,  on 
the  same  mass.  There  are  also  darker  or  shaded  portions  between 
the  granules,  often  pretty  thickly  covered  with  dark  dots,  like 
stippling  with  a  soft  lead-pencil ;  these  are  what  have  been  called 
"pores"  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  and  "punctulations**  by  his  father. 
Some  of  these  arc  almost  black,  and  are  like  excessively  small 
eruptive  spots.] 
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III. 


Theories  of  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Sun — Wilson's  Theory — Kircli- 
hofF's  Theory — Their  Antagonism — Opinions  of  M.  Faye  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer — Solar  Cyclones — Probable  downnish  of  Clouds  into  a  Spot»  ami 
( 'onsequent  Disappearance — Intensity  of  the  Sun*8  Light  and  Heat. 


(jREAT  interest,  doubtless,  attaches  to  u  knowledge  of  the  relative 
inovements  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  to  the  possession  of  the  secret 
of  the  suoeeHsive  changes  of})osition  of  the  luminous  points  in  the 
stiirry  vault,  which  we  are  enabled  to  contemplate.  These  pheno- 
mena, studiwl  with  admirable  perseveranco  during  twenty  centuries, 
have  at  length  unveiUnl  to  us  the  structure  of  the  Universe,  by 
enabling  us  to  comprehend  in  all  its  details  that  of  the  system  to 
whicli  the  Earth  belongs. 

liut  the  domain  of  Astronomy  is  not  restricted  to  the  study  of 
these  general  laws,  so  great  in  their  simplicity.  It  embraces  also  all 
the  phenomena  apixjrtaining  to  each  celestial  body  considered  singly ; 
phenomeiui  wlii(;h,  when  taken  as  a  whole,  allow  us  to  form  the  most 
reasonable  conj(»ctures  as  to  its  particular  constitution.  The  Earth, 
naturally  enougli,  was  the  first  body  of  which  the  physical  constitution 
was  studied  and  known,  and  this,  of  course,  apart  from  all  astro- 
lumiical  considerations,  and  by  direct  methods  very  different  from 
those  employed  by  astronomers. 

The  bodies  nearest  to  us  and-most  easy  to  observe,  thanks  to  their 
apparent  dimensions — the  Moon  and  the  Sun — came  next  in  turn. 
Then  foUowal  the  several  planets  of  our  system  ;  and  at  length  the 
investigators  of  science,  overcoming  the  abysses  which  separate  us 
from  the  other  systems  of  the  sidereal  universe,  have  attacked  with 
success  the  problems  which  deal  with  the  physical  constitution  of 
the  stars  and  nebula). 

The  nature  of  the  light  by  which  a  celestial  body  reveals  its 
exist^^ncc  to  us ;  its  intensity ;  the  heat  which  it  receives  or  gives 
out;  the  nature  of  the  matt<T  of  which  it  is  e(»mposed ;  the  various 
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phenomena  which  it  reveals  to  us  ;  the  changes  of  form  and  of  colour 
which  these  phenomena  undergo  ;  the  succession  of  day  and  night  and 
of  seasons  deduced  from  its  various  movements ;  the  mass ;  density ;  and 
force  of  gravity  at  its  surface — these  are  some  of  the  principal  points, 
the  study  of  which  belongs  to  that  part  of  our  subject  called  Physical 
Astronomy ;  a  part  of  the  science  which  has  from  the  earliest  times 
been  privileged  to  excite  human  curiosity  to  its  highest  degree. 

We  propose,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  to  collect  together  all  the 
facts  of  this  kind  with  which  observers  have,  up  to  the  present  time, 
enriched  our  science,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  amply  satisfy  this  legiti- 
mate curiosity  ;  and  we  will  begin  with  the  Sun. 

We  have  been  made  acquainted  with  its  dimensions,  mass,  and 
movement  of  rotation ;  and  we  have  dwelt  upon  the  curious  phe- 
nomena of  which  the  surface  of  its  immense  globe  is  eternally  the 
theatre.  We  have  now  to  try  to  explain  these  phenomena,  and  to 
see  in  what  manner  they  can  be  connected  with  the  Sim's  constitution. 

The  first  attempt  to  do  this  was  made  as  long  ago  as  1774,  by 
Alexander  Wilson ;  and  his  theory,  developed  and  modified  by  Bode, 
Mitchell,  and  Schroter,  and  completed  by  Sir  W.  Herschel  and  Dawes, 
has  been  confirmed,  and  partly  verified,  by  the  important  experiments 
of  Arago. 

According  to  Wilson's  theory,  the  Sun  is  composed  of  a  dark 
spherical  globe,  or  at  least,  a  globe  not  self-luminous,  surrounded, 
at  different  distances,  by  three  atmospheres,  or  gaseous  envelopes, 
entirely  distinct. 

The  first  atmosphere,  the  one  nearest  the  central  nucleus,  is 
formed  of  an  opaque,  cloudy  stratum,  reflecting  light,  but  giving  out 
none,  except  that  light  which  it  receives  itself. 

To  this  envelope  succeeds  another,  either  close  to  the  first,  or 
separated  from  it  by  a  certain  interval.  This  second  atmosphere  is 
self-luminous,  being  formed  of  a  gas  in  a  permanently  incandescent 
state.  The  outer  surface  of  this  stratum,  called  the  photosphere^  gives 
rise  to  the  visible  limits — the  well-defined  edge,  or  limb  of  the  sun's  disk. 

We  have,  lastly,  a  third  atmosphere,  which  is  illuminated  by  the 
photosphere,  is  transparent,  and  surrounds  all  the  others,  and  is 
composed  of  strata,  the  density  of  which  decreases  as  they  increase  in 
distance  from  the  central  body. 

Let  us  see  now  how  this  hypothesis  accounts  for  the  appearances 
presented  by  Sun-spots,  and  the  shaded  or  luminous  portions  of  the 
remainder  of  the  disk. 

If  we  imagine  that  on  the  surface  of  the  dark  nucleus  there  are 
formed  from  time  to  time  gaseous  masses,  incandescent  by  reason  of 
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their  high  temperature ;  or  ugnin,  if  there  exist  on  the  same  mir&ce 
centres  uf  volcanic  diHturbiinco,  the  eruptionB  proceodin^  from  then 
craters,  piercing  und  tearing  away  successively  the  two  interior 
atmosplieres  of  the  Sun,  would  produce  holes  of  greater  or  less  ext^l, 
openings  through  which  the  central  nucleus  or  the  overlying  umbn 
could  bo  soon.  These  openings,  therefore,  should  present  geneialJT 
the  fonn  of  an  irregular  cone,  widened  at  the  upper  part,  exposing  at 


itB  centre  the  solid  and  obscure  part  of  the  Sun,  and  all  around  this 
the  cloudy  atniosphfre  of  a  greyish  tint.  Hence,  black  spots,  sw^ 
rounded  with  penumbne. 

But  it  may  happen  that  the  opening  thus  made  in  the  photosphere 
will  be  smaller  than  that  in  the  cloudy  stratum.  In  this  case  the 
bhick  nu(;leu«  will  bo  alone  visible,  and  it  is  thus  that  a  spot  without 
penumbra  is  explained.  If,  on  Ihc  contrar)',  the  rupture  in  the  6rrt 
envelope  closes  up  before  llie  photosphere,  then  the  obscure  body  will 
be  invisible,  n  cin-unistauec  wliich  ciinily  expluins  jienumbno  without 
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u  nuclous.  These  difforvnt  cases  are  uU  represented  in  tig.  17,  where 
the  conditions  necessary  to  present  these  uppouruncee  to  an  observer 
on  the  Earth  are  indicutcd. 

When  a  fissure  is  violently  and  suddenly  produced  in  a  gaseous 
mass  like  the  photosphere,  we  must  expect  to  see  round  the  opening 
a  heaping  up  of  the  matter  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  consequently 
much  greater  luminous  intenaity. 

Suth  would  seem  to  be  the  origin  of  faculat,  which  generally,  ns 
we  have  seen,  surround  the  spots. 

This  theory  of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  Sun  accounts  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner  for  the  details  of  the  phenomena  observed. 
Ilie  various  forms  of  the  spots,  their  diseppe^Buce,  their  motions  even. 


are  easily  and  naturally  explained.  The  fact  often  observed,  that  the 
nucleus  diminishes  little  by  little,  and  is  reduced  to  a  mere  point, 
leaving  the  penumbra  visible  sometimes  after  its  disappearance,  is 
explained  wonderfully ;  it  is  precisely  in  this  manner  that  the  edges 
of  the  two  atmospheres  should  gradually  come  together  when  the  cause 
which  gave  rise  to  their  disturbance  diminishes  in  energy  and  dis- 


It  may  also  be  conceived,  that  after  the  disappearance  of  a  spot, 
the  facuIsD  ought  still  fo  remain  and  even  to  appear  more  brilliant, 
since  a  certain  time  must  be  necessary  to  re-establish  the  perfect 
homogeneity  of  the  gaseous  strata ;  and  that  the  gaseous  matter,  in 
filling  up  the  cavity  formerly  occupied  (apparently)  by  the  umbra  or 
nucleus  and  the  penumbne,  should  naturally  condense,  and  thus 
become  more  luminous. 

PpBidrs  the  ascending  nirrents,  the  rapidity  of  which  is  powerful 
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enough  to  pierce  the  atmospheric  envelopes  of  the  Sun,  it  is  thought 
that  there  exists  a  continual  agitation  in  the  gaseous  strata  and  on 
the  surface  of  the  photosphere.  This  surface  is  not  smooth,  but 
furrowed  with  elevations  and  depressions  in  every  direction,  analogous 
to  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  Hence  the  luminous  ridges,  and  darker 
intervals,  and  multitude  of  pores,  giving  the  Sun  the  mottled  aspect 
before  mentioned. 

The  apparent  changes  of  form,  which  result  from  the  rotation  of 
the  Sim,  now  remain  to  be  explained.  In  fig.  6  are  represented 
the  appearances  presented  by  a  spot  as  it  travels  from  the  edge  to 
the  centre  of  the  disk,  or  vice  rersd.  The  elongated  form  of  a  spot 
at  the  edges,  compared  to  its  rounded  form  at  the  centre,  is  an  effect 
of  perspective,  and  results  from  the  spherical  form  of  the  Sun.  But 
this  is  not  alL  K  the  spot  and  its  penumbra  are  formed  by  a  conical 
opening,  the  sloping  sides  of  which  reveal  to  us  the  thickness  of  the 
envelopes,*  the  portion  of  the  penumbra  turned  towards  the  centre 
will  disappear  first,  while  the  penumbra  on  the  side  nearest  the 
limb  will  apparently  increase.  The  same  appearance  will  be  pro- 
duced at  the  moment  of  the  appearance  of  a  spot  on  the  eastern  limb. 
This  is  due  to  a  simple  efect  of  perspective,  which  fig.  17  will  show 
at  once. 

The  preceding  theory  is  entirely  founded  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
the  light  of  the  Sun  does  not  belong  to  the  nucleus,  but  that  it 
is  radiated  by  a  gas  in  a  state  of  incandescence,  f 

The  physical  constitution  of  the  Sun  is  much  more  simple,  if 

*  M.  Petit,  of  Toulouse,  has  succeeded  recently  in  measuring  the  height  of 
the  cloudy  stratum  which  gives  rise  to  the  appearance  of  the  penumbra.  He  has 
found  it  to  be  upwards  of  4000  miles.  [FVofessor  Phillips  has  found  a  much 
smaller  height — 300  miles — to  be  a  probable  limit.] 

+  That  the  Sun  is  not  a  solid  body,  at  least  that  its  visible  surface  is  not  solid, 
we  must  admit,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  mobility  displayed  by  the  pheno- 
mena of  that  surfiEkce.  But  it  is  not  so  evident  that  it  is  not  an  incandescent 
liquid  or  body  in  a  state  of  fusion.  This  fact  has  been  held  to  be  established 
by  an  experiment  of  Arago's.  The  optical  properties  of  the  luminous  rays 
radiated  by  an  ignited  gas  are  very  diflferent  from  those  rays  the  source  of 
which  is  a  liquid  or  solid  mass,  at  least  if  these  rays  leave  the  surface  of  the 
incandescent  body  at  a  very  small  angle  from  the  limb  of  a  sphere.  Whilst  the 
latter  rays,  examined  by  means  of  a  very  ingenious  instrument,  called  a  "  polari- 
scope,"  by  its  able  inventor,  are  decomposed  into  two  coloured  pencils,  the  others, 
in  passing  through  the  same  artificial  medium,  remain  in  their  natural  state.  Now 
it  is  precisely  the  latter  phenomenon  which  is  presented  by  the  light  emanated 
from  the  borders  of  the  Sun.  Hence  Arago  concluded  that  the  luminous  surface 
of  the  solar  globe  consists  of  gas  in  a  state  of  ignition,  fiat  this  does  not 
preclude  that  the  interior  nucleus  may  be  liquid,  that  is  to  say,  composed  of 
mineral  substances  in  a  state  of  fusion. 
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we  accept  the  reasoning  of  those  who  adopt  a  second  theory  which 
is  less  at  yariance  with  the  ideas  held  by  those  unfamiliar  with  astro- 
nomy, on  the  subject  of  our  great  limiinary.  But,  perhaps,  at  least 
such  is  our  way  of  viewing  it,  it  scarcely  renders  a  more  satisfac- 
tory explanation  than  the  other  of  all  the  observed  phenomena,  and 
it  leaves  without  explanation  many  circumstances  of  these  pheno- 
mena. According  to  it,  the  Sun  is  formed  of  an  incandescent  nucleus, 
the  direct  source  of  the  light  and  heat  which  it  emits ;  whether  it  be 
a  solid  or  liquid  nucleus  matters  not.  The  nucleus  is  surrounded 
with  a  very  dense  atmosphere,  formed  of  the  constituent  element* 
of  the  body, — elements  which  the  intensity  of  the  temperature  main- 
tains in  a  gaseous  stat-e. 

If  partial  coolings  take  place  at  different  points  of  the  atmo- 
sphere by  the  action  of  unknown  causes,  what  happens?  There 
will  be  formed  at  these  points  precipitations  analogous  to  the  clouds 
of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  terrestrial  atmosphere.  Very  dense  ag- 
glomerations of  vapours  in  the  vesicular  state,  dark  clouds  inter- 
cepting the  luminous  rays  of  the  body  of  the  Sun,  will  appear  to  us 
as  spots  on  its  disk. 

A  cloud,  once  formed,  becomes  a  screen  to  the  upper  regions, 
hence  a  cooling  down  of  these  regions,  and  the  formation  of  a  lighter 
doud-screen,  less  opaque,  and  which  as  seen  from  the  Earth  will  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  the  penumbraB  which  surround  the  spots. 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  apparent  changes  which  the  spots 
undergo  in  moving  from  the  border  to  the  centre,  or  vice  versd,  are 
explained  also  by  an  effect  of  perspective,  which  fig.  17  will  convey 
to  our  readers. 

Seen  in  ground-plan  on  the  centre  of  the  Sun,  the  spot  will  seem 
to  occupy  the  middle  of  the  penumbra  ;  but  in  travelling  towards  the 
border  the  part  of  the  upper  cloud  situated  towards  the  centre  will 
be  projected  on  the  dark  nucleus,  and  will  be  confounded  with  it, 
whilst  the  portion  of  the  same  cloud  towards  the  limb  will  apparently 
increase  by  exposing  to  view  the  thickness  of  the  light  cloudy  mass 
which  overlies  the  darker  one.* 


*  It  has  been  said  that  the  second  theory  leaves  Home  important  facts 
without  explanation.  It  accounts  neither  for  the  existence  of  faculac,  nor  for  tlie 
granulations.  One  does  not  see  also  why  «[yois  should  not  he  found  near  tlie 
poles,  or  why,  when  a  spot  disapj^ears,  the  penumbra  still  subsists  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  nucleus.  It  does  not  explain  the  diiference  which  exi^^ts 
between  the  spots  without  penumbra,  and  the  penumbra  deprived  of  umbra. 
Besides,  a  general  fact  of  observation,  which  seems  inexplicable  if  the  spots  are 
clouds  in  suspension  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  is,  that  the  spots  oLwayi  disappear 
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This  theory  has  been  put  forward  in  support  of  some  recent 
discoveries  of  great  importance  to  which  we  must  now  call  attention. 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  glorious  coloured  band  calleSi 
the  spectrum,  which  is  produced  by  the  decompoeition  of  white  light 
by  means  of  a  prism.  Every  one  knows,  too,  that,  besides  the  seven 
primary  colours,  there  is  in  the  spectrum  of  simlight  a  multitude  of 
dark  lines,  which  completely  divide  the  coloured  bands  in  the  direc- 
tion of  ita  breadth.  By  comparing  these  dark  lines  with  the  brilliant 
lines  of  the  different  spectra  of  the  light  given  out  by  the  flames 
of  different  metallic  substances,  philosophers  have  arrived  at  the 
knowledge,  that  the  light  emitted  by  the  luminous  nucleus  of  the 
Sun  must  traverse,  before  it  reaches  ua,  an  atmosphere  charged  with 
certain  metallic  vapours.     The  nature  of  these  vapours  even  has  been 
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determined  with  precision  ;  and  "  spectrum  analysis," — the  name  de- 
voted to  this  new  and  already  fertile  branch  of  science, — teaches  ua 
that  the  solar  atmosphere  contains,  in  the  metallic  state,  vapours  of 
sodium,  iron,  nickel,  copper,  zinc,  and  barium.  The  presence  of 
cobalt  is  doubtfid.  The  presence  of  gold,  silver,  mercury,  lead, 
tin,  or  silicium,  so  abundant  in  the  terrestrial  crust,  or  of  arsenic, 
antimony,  strontium,  cadmium,  or  lithium,  has  not  yet  been  proved. 
As  the  six  metals  of  the  first  series  exist  in  the  Sun's  atmosphere, 
they  must  also  exist  in  the  very  body  of  the  Sun. 

Here  we  have,  then,  a  wonderful  instance  of  a  celestial  body, 
separated  from  us  by  an  enormous  distance,  the  constituents  of  which 
are  studied  in  their  most  minute  detail, — analysed,  if  one  may  so  say, 

a  little  before  they  reach  the  limb,  when,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  thej  should 
invariablj  notch  it. 
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irith  the  same  certainty  as  if  they  were  put  into  one  of  the  crucibles  of 
our  chemical  laboratories.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  spectrum 
analysis  when  we  try  to  answer  the  question,  "  What  is  a  star  ?  "  * 

[But,  in  the  meantime,  wo  may  point  out  what  our  readers 
have  doubtless  discovered  for  themselves,  that  these  theories  are 
antagonistic  in  the  main.  One  declares  for  a  cool  nucleus,  the 
other  for  an  incandescent  one ;  one  for  a  gaseous  photosphere,  the 
other  for  a  liquid  one ;  and  the  experiments  made  by  the  polariscope 
are  apparently  negatived  by  those  made  by  the  spectroscope. 
Again,  although  Wilson's  theory  accounts  for  the  telescopic  appear- 
ance of  spots,  it  does  so  on  an  altogether  improbable  assumption  ; 
and  although  Kirchhoff's  theory  is  more  in  harmony  with  our  present 
knowledge,  he  supports  it  by  a  statement  as  to  the  spots  which  is 
justly  ridiculed  by  all  who  have  ever  observed  the  Sun  through  a 
telescope.  But  are  they  entirely  antagonistic  ?  Here  M.  Faye  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  come  to  our  rescue ;  and,  in  spite  of  some  differ- 
ences of  detail,  propound  an  explanation  of  the  observed  phenomena, 
which  certainly  is  in  advance  of  either  of  those  we  have  hitherto 
considered,  while,  very  opportunely,  the  Sun-pictures  taken  at  Kew 
have  put  in  a  mass  of  new  e\T[dence  to  help  us  in  our  inquiries. 

The  first  important  point  in  this  new  evidence  is,  that  the  Sun 
himself  tells  us  that  his  spots  are  cavities ;  this  supports  the  notion 
always  held  by  astronomers  and  strengthened  by  the  beautiful 
stereoscopic  combinations  suggested  by  De  La  Rue ;  it  also  equally 
upsets  an  important  statement  made  by  Kirchhoff.  Astronomers, 
doubtless,  wotild  have  sooner  asserted  the  small  mean  density  of 
the  Sun  and  its  enormous  heat  in  support  of  the  evidence  of  their 
telescopes,  if  they  had  not  so  long  held  to  the  theory  of  the  cool  and 
habitable  globe  underneath.  So  that  Arago's  dedu(;tion  from  his 
experiments  on  the  polarization  of  the  Sun's  light  — a  deduction  which 
supported  the  theory  of  the  gaseous  nature  of  the  photosphere  from  a 
new  point  of  view — was  doubly  welcome. 

M.  Faye  has  removed  the  grounds  for  Sir  John  Herschel's  objec- 
tion to  this  experiment,  and  has  shown,  moreover,  that  it  can  be 
reconciled  with  Kirchhoff's  spectroscopic  one.  He  considers  the  forma- 
tion of  a  photosphere  to  be  a  simple  consequence  of  cooling,  and  looks 

♦  According  to  the  recent  experiments  of  Mitschorlich  it  is  the  pure  metals, 
not  their  chemical  combinations,  which  exist  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  The 
bodies  which  support  combustion,  such  as  oxygen  and  chlorine,  do  not  exist  in 
it,  or  if  thej  do,  ttioy  are  mixed  with  combustible  bodies  in  a  state  of  dissociation, 
of  which  we  have  examples  when  these  bodies  are  raised  to  a  very  high 
temperature. 
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Upon  it,  in  fact,  as  the  limit  which  separates  the  intense  heat  of  the 
interior  portions  of  the  Sun  from  the  vacaum  and  cold  of  space. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  beautiful  experiments  of  Arago  and 
Kirchhoff  are  seen  to  be  no  longer  contradictory.  The  term  incan- 
descent gas  was  not  used  by  Arago  in  tbe  sense  attributed  to  it  now. 
The  flame  he  used  was  that  of  an  ordinary  gas-jet,  and  not  the 
obscure  one  of  a  Bunsen's  burner,  or  of  a  simple  gas.  Incandescent 
molecules  difiused  in  a  gaseous  medium,  itself  heated  to  a  high 
temperature,  give  a  continuous  spectrum,  with  the  exception  of  the 
dark  lines  duo  to  the  absorption  of  the  medium. 

The  formation  of  the  photoephere  enables  us  to  account  for  the 
spots  and  their  movements.  The  successive  layers  are  constantly 
traversed  by  vertical  currents,  both  ascending  and  descending.     In 
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this  perpetual  agitation  we  can  readily  imagine  that  where  the 
ascending  current  becomes  more  intense,  the  limiinous  matter  of  the 
photosphere  is  momentarily  dissipated.  Through  this  kind  of  unveil- 
ing it  is  not  the  solid  cold  and  black  nucleus  of  the  Sun  that  we 
perceive,  but  the  internal  ambient,  gaseous  mass,  of  which  the  radiating 
power  at  the  temperature  of  the  most  vivid  incandcscente  is  so  feeble, 
in  comparison  to  that  of  the  luminous  clouds  of  the  non-gaseous 
particles,  that  the  difference  of  these  powers  suffices  to  explain  the 
striking  contrast  between  the  two  tones  observed  in  our  telescopes. 

This  is  a  great  point  of  M.  Faye's  theory,  although  one  open  to 
objection.     Let  us  now  pass  to  that  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 

M.  Faye,  as  we  have  seen,  considers  the  Sun  to  be  at  present  a 
gaseous  spheroid,  having  an  envelope  of  metallic  matters  precipitated 
in  the  shape  of  luminous  cloud,  the  local  dispersions  of  which,  caused 
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bjr  currents  frcon  within,  appear  to  tis  us  spot«.  Mr.  Spencer,  on  the 
txmtniiy,  holds  tiiat  a  liquid  film  exists  beneath  the  visible  photosphere. 
Mr.  SpMioeF'B  remarks  as  to  poBsible  causes  of  solar  spot^  are  very 
valuable ;  for,  vhaterer  theory  of  their  formation  be  the  true  one, 
it  is  certain  that  tiie  rapid  formation  of  the  spots,  their  mov^nents, 
and  Qieir  disappearances,  indicate  meteorological  phenomena  on  tho 
most  gigantic  scale,  of  which  the  imagination  can  scarcely  form  un 
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8  (^lonee  pass  over  the  surface  of  the  Sun  with  fearful 
rapidity,  as  is  rendered  evident  by  the  form  and  changes  of  certain 
tfoiM,  oa  obaerred  by  Secchi  and  others.  In  one  instance,  recorded  by 
Mr.  Dawes,  the  rotation  of  a  spot  amounted  to  110°  in  six  days. 

Here  also  (fig.  20),  in  a  aeries  of  sketches  represoiting  a  spot 
as  observed  by  Mr.  Dawes,  is  abundant  proof  of  the  rapidity  of  these 
morements.  The  form  here  indicates  clearly  the  cyclones  of  which 
we  are  about  to  speak ;  although  in  a  manner  less  precise  than  in 
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fig.  19.     It  should,  however,  be  added,  that  these  cyclonic  spots  are 
Qomewhat  rare. 

The  spot  figured  at  page  42,  also  afforded  remarkable  evidences  of 
rapid  change,  which  seems  to  put  the  cloudy  nature  of  the  Sun's 
photosphere  beyond  all  doubt."  It  was  &  spot  of  the  normal 
character,  by  no  means  cyclonic,  but  with  a  tongue  of  what  appeared 
to  be  a  portion  of  facula,  stretching  half  way  into  the  spot.  When 
the  observation  commenced,  about  half-past  eleven  on  the  date  given, 
the  tongue  of  facula  was  extremely  brilliant ;  by  one  o'clock,  it  had 
become  apparently  less  brilliant  than  any  portion  of  the  penumbra. 
At  the  same  time  it  seemed  to  be  'giving  out,'  at  its  end,  and  a 
portion  of  the  umbra  between  it  and  the  penumbra  appeared  to  be 
veiled  with  a  stratus  cloud  evolved  out  of  it. 
■^^^^^^^H  Alter  a  time,  condensation  seemed  going  on 

r ^l^^^^^l  ^^  ^^^  following  portion  of  the  cloudy  mass. 

'l^lSIHHH   So  that  a  very  brilliant  mass  of  what  ap- 

)     *^-f*^    ^   peared  to  be  facula  gradually  melted  away 

/  into  umbra,  and  then  the  umbra  condensed 

/  again;  three   or  four  cloud-maases  on  the 

Kg.  ai.— cioud-maww  dotaohing  inncr  edge  of  the  penumbra  were  observed 

tbsBiwiYM^  thopoimmbm.  jq  detach  thcmselves  from    it    at  different 

i8M,  April  %  IS*  SO".  (Uckym.)  points,  and  to  traverse  the  tunbra  towards 

the  centre  of  the  spot. 
It  has  long  been  taken  for  granted  that  there  are  upward  and 
downward  currents  on  the  Sun.  And  this  down-rush  into  a  spot 
.seems  proved,  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  the  obserrationa 
to  which  we  are  alluding.  The  fact,  also,  that  this  down-rush  was 
accompanied  by  first  a  dimming  and  then  a  melting  of  the  cloud- 
mosses  carried  down,  was  also  thought  to  be  established.f 

The  cloud-masses,  in  one  region  of  the  penumbra,  were  also  seen 
to  change  the  direction  of  their  longer  axes  in  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  with  regard  to  the  centre  of  the  spot,  in  fact  they  turned 
round  bodily  through  a  considerable  angle.  Others,  projected  on  the 
umbra,  gradually  melted  away  out  of  sight.  One  cloud-maas  was 
distinctly  observed  to  set  sail,  as  it  were,  over  the  umbra,  and  it 

•  "  Monthly  Notices,  Bojal  Astronomica]  Society,"  1666,  p.  236. 

t  [While  this  book  is  paasiDg  through  the  press,  Messrs.  De  La  Hue,  Stewut, 
and  Loewy,  are  publishing  ft  paper  in  which  a  new  theory  of  Sun-spota  is  dis- 
cussed, which  is  confirmed  by  the  above  obaervatioD  made  by  Mr.  Lockyer.  It 
seems  st  the  same  time  in  accordance  with  other  facts.  In  this  paper  alldiffer- 
i^nces  of  luminosity  on  the  surface  of  the  Sun  are  referred  to  the  same  cause, 
namely,  the  presence  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  a  comparatively  cold  absorbing 
atmosphere. — U.  S.J 
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had  travelled  a  conBiderable  distance  when  the  observations  were 
terminated. 

It  would  seem  from  these  observations,  that  there  is  a  running  down 
of  the  shape,  as  if  the  cloud-mass  seen  on  the  general  surface  of  the 
Sun  were  gradually  drawn  out  in  its  journeying  towards  the  umbra. 

Mr.  Spencer,  basing  his  reasoning  on  terrestrial  analogies,  thus  ac- 
counts for  the  spots.  The  central  region  of  a  cyclone  must  be  a  region 
of  rarefaction,  and  consequently  a  region  of  refrigeration.  In  an 
atmosphere  of  metallic  gases  rising  from  a  molten  surface,  and  reaching 
a  limit  at  which  condensation  takes  place,  the  moleciJar  state,  especially 
towards  its  upper  part,  must  be  such  that  a  moderate  diminution  of 
density  and  fall  of  temperature  will  cause  precipitation  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  rarefied  interior  of  a  solar  cyclone  will  be  filled  with  cloud  ;  con- 
densation, instead  of  taking  place  only  at  the  level  of  the  photosphere, 
ifiV/  here  extend  to  a  great  depth  below  it.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Spencer,  as  opposed  to  Kirchhoff",  not  only  accounts  for  the  formation 
of  a  cloud,  but  places  it  where  the  objections  made  to  Kirchhoff^'s 
clouds  do  not  hold  good.  He  next  shows  that  a  cloud  thus  occupjing 
the  interior  of  a  cyclone  will  have  a  rotatory  motion  ;  and  this  accords 
with  observation.  Being  ftinnel-shaped,  as  analogy  warrants  us  in 
assuming,  its  central  parts  will  be  much  deeper  than  its  peripheral 
parts,  and  therefore  more  opaque.  This,  too,  corresponds  with  obser- 
vation. Nor  are  we,  on  this  hypothesis,  without  some  interpretation 
of  the  penumbra.  If  we  may  suppose  the  so-called  "  willow-leaves" — 
the  "  things  "  on  the  Sun,  to  be  the  tops  of  the  currents  ascending  from 
the  Sun's  body,  what  changes  of  appearance  are  they  likely  to  un- 
dergo in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  cyclone?  For  some  distance 
round  a  cyclone  there  will  be  a  drawing-in  of  the  superficial  gases 
towards  the  vortex.  All  the  luminous  spaces  of  more  transparent 
clouds,  forming  the  adjacent  photosphere,  will  be  changed  in  shape 
by  these  centripetal  currents ;  they  will  be  greatly  elongated ;  and 
those  peculiar  aspects  which  the  penimibra  presents  will  so  be 
produced. 

We  must  now,  however,  pass  from  this  part  of  our  subject  —  in- 
teresting as  it  is, — and  we  can  do  so  fiill  of  hope,  for  never  before 
was  it  engaging  the  attention  of  so  many  minds.] 

In  examining  with  care  the  contour  of  the  solar  disk  when  the 
Moon  interposes  between  it  and  the  Earth,  as  in  the  case  of  a  total 
eclipse,  there  have  been  observed  in  the  luminous  aureola  which 
envelopes  the  lunar  disk,  several  very  curious  prominences — some  in 
form  of  mountains,  others  of  iMKnnerangs,  others  roHonibling  cohimns, 
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the  upper  part  of  which  appeared  out  of  the  perpendicular ;  others, 
again,  entirely  detached  from  the  disk,  seem  to  float  like  immense 
clouds  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Sun. 

The  total  eclipse  of  the  18th  of  July,  1860,  has  furnished  the 
most  valuable  information  relating  to  these  strange  phenomena,  and 
it  may  be  seen  in  the  facsimile  that  we  shall  give,  subsequently, 
of  one  of  the  magnificent  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Warren  De  La 
Rue,  what  was  the  aspect  of  the  reddish  prominences  we  have 
just  described.  Astronomers  hesitated  long  between  opposite  ex- 
planations, some  only  seeing  in  these  appearances  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  interposition  of  the  Moon,  others  believing  in  the 
objective  reality  of  these  phenomena,  and  looking  upon  them  as 
agglomerations  of  matter  resting  on  the  Sun,  or  suspended  in 
the  external  atmosphere  which  surrounds  it  at  a  certain  distance. 
Now,  all  doubts  as  to  their  belonging  to  the  Sun  are  removed, 
but  we  are  not  much  nearer  to  an  explanation  of  them.  Some 
look  upon  them  as  clouds,  others  as  solar  aurorse.  The  fact  that  they 
have  been  seen  all  roimd  the  limb  of  the  Moon,  that  they  exist  in 
all  regions  near  the  poles  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  equator, 
would  seem  to  negative  all  idea  of  their  being  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  spots  or  with  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  them,  although 
at  first  the  opinion  was  entertained  by  some  that  they  were  in  some 
manner  correlated. 

Let  us  return,  in  order  to  finish  what  we  have  to  say  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Sim,  to  the  purely  physical  facts  which  Astronomy 
has  set  forth. 

One  word  now  on  the  intensity  of  Sun-light.  This  intensity 
is  not  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  disk.  The  edges  are  less  limiinous 
than  the  centre,  and  Arago  valued  at  one-fortieth  the  difference 
of  their  intensity,  which  is  much  more  considerable  according  to 
other  astronomers,  Faye  among  the  nimiber. 

[This  fact,  fully  established  for  the  luminous  rays  given  out  by  the 
Sun,  applies  also  to  the  chemical  ones ;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
whereas  the  light,  broadly  speaking,  diminishes  regularly  and  very 
gradually,  from  centre  to  border,  the  chemical  brightness  is  much 
more  "  patchy,"  so  to  speak.  Professor  Roscoe,  by  receiving  the 
image  of  the  Sun  on  a  properly  prepared  photographic  plate,  has 
observed  remarkable  differences  of  this  kind ;  and,  with  Mr.  De  La 
Rue,  is  inclined  to  attribute  to  them  some  connexion  with  the 
phenomena  of  the  red  prominences  to  which  we  have  before  drawn 
attention.  The  latter  distinguished  physicist  is  not  without  hope  of 
rendering  them  visible  without  the  intervention  of  a  total  eclipse. 
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He  imagines  that  an  extension  of  his  beautiful  experiment — in  which 
he  combines  Sun-pictures  stereoscopically,  and  shows  the  faculao 
to  be  above,  and  the  spots  below,  the  general  surfaec, — will  enable 
him  to  show  the  so-called  red  flames  as  very  delieat-e  dark  markings 
on  the  more  brilliant  mottled  background  of  the  photosphere. 
These  delineations,  except  with  the  aid  of  the  stereoscope,  would 
be  confounded  with  the  other  markings  of  the  Sun's  surface,  but 
they  would  assume  their  true  aspect  and  stand  out  from  the  rest 
as  soon  as  two  suitable  photographic  pictures  were  viewed  by  the  aid 
of  that  instrument.] 

The  gradual  diminution  of  both  the  Sun's  luminous  and  chemical 
brightness  towards  the  limb  indicates  without  doubt  the  existence 
of  an  atmosphere  enveloping  the  body  to  a  great  distance.  And 
it  is  in  this  envelope,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  red  clouds  observed 
in  total  eclipses  float. 

According  to  Sir  W.  Herschel,  the  general  brightness  of  the  disk 
being  represented  by  1000,  that  of  the  penumbra  is  not  more  than 
469,  and  that  of  the  darkest  portion  of  the  nucleus  as  low  as  7. 

Considered  in  each  of  these  points  of  view,  the  solar  light,  as 
it  arrives  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  is,  according  to  Arago,  at 
least  15,000  times  more  intense  than  the  flame  of  a  wax-candle. 
"According  to  the  energy  of  the  battery  employed,"  he  adds 
(" Astronomie  Populaire,"  ii.  p.  172),  "it  is  found  that  the  electric 
light  varies  in  intensity  from  a  fiftieth  part  to  a  quarter  of  that  of 
the  Sun.*'     So  much  for  the  comparative  intensity  of  Sim-light. 

Compared  with  the  brightness  of  the  full  Moon,  the  light  of  the 
Sun,  according  to  Wollaston,  is  800,000  times  brighter  than  that  of 
the  lunar  disk ;  in  other  words,  800,000  full  Moons  would  be  required 
in  the  heavens  to  produce  a  day  as  brilliant  as  that  illimiinated 
by  a  cloudless  Sun. 

As  to  the  origin  of  this  light,  some,  as  wo  have  seen,  attribute  it 
to  the  incandescence  of  a  gaseous  mass,  others  to  that  of  a  solid  or 
liquid  nucleus.  Other  savants  again,  among  whom  we  must  class 
Sir  J.  Herschel,  regard  the  solar  light  as  having  an  electro-magnetic 
origin,  rather  than  arising  from  the  combustion  of  solid,  liquid,  or 
gaseous  matter ;  it  is,  according  to  them,  a  perpetual  aurora. 

From  the  intensity  of  the  light,  let  us  pass  to  the  intensity  of 
solar  heat.  Without  any  doubt,  this  heat  must  be  enormous  on  the 
surface  of  the  Sun ;  and,  if  we  base  our  estimation  on  the  law  of 
decrease  of  radiant  heat,  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at  that  its  intensity 
is  about  300,000  times  greater  than  that  of  the  heat  received  on  a  given 
point  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth.     The  quantity  of  heat,  incessantly 
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radiated  into  space  by  the  immense  focus  of  our  system,  has  also  been 
calculated.  The  following  comparison  made  by  Sir  J.  Hersehel  will 
give  an  idea  of  its  calorific  activity.  Let  us  imagine  a  cylindrical 
pillar  of  ice,  45  miles  in  diameter,  to  be  continually  darted  into 
the  Sun,  and  that  the  water  produced  by  its  fusion  is  continually 
carried  off.  In  order  that  the  heat  given  off  constantly  by  radi- 
ation should  be  wholly  expended  on  its  liquefaction,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  plunge  the  cylinder  of  ice  into  the  Sun  with  the  velocity 
of  light,  or,  in  other  words,  the  heat  of  the  Sun  can,  without  diminish- 
ing its  intensity,  melt  in  a  second  of  time  a  pillar  of  ice  of  1590 
square  miles  at  its  base,  and  194,626  miles  in  height. 

As  with  the  luminous  and  chemical  rays,  so  with  the  heat-rays 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  calorific  intensity  of  the  centre  and  limb, 
the  radiation  being  greatest  from  the  centre.  The  polar  regions,  also, 
are  colder  than  the  equatorial  ones ;  and  Secchi  has  shown  that  less 
heat  is  radiated  from  the  spots  than  by  the  other  portions.  Sir  John 
Hersehel  thinks  that  one  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  Sun  is  hotter 
than  the  opposite  one. 

It  has  been  held  that  there  exists  a  close  correlation  between  the 
periods  of  maximum  and  minimum  of  the  solar  spots  and  the  Earth's 
temperature.  There  is  no  doubt  an  intimate  relation  existing  between 
them  and  the  Earth's  magnetism.  This  has  been  proved  by  delicate 
researches  extending  over  a  long  period  of  years,  carried  on  by  such 
physicists  as  Major-General  Sabine  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  Schwabe  of  Dessau,  and  Wolf  of  Zurich. 

[Thus  we  come  upon  another  bond  of  union  between  the  differ- 
ent members  of  our  system  besides  gravitation,  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  our  luminary  was  once  caught  in  the  act 
of  creating  a  magnetic  disturbance  on  our  Earth.  On  the  1st  of 
September,  1859,  two  astronomers,  Messrs.  Carrington  and  Hodgson, 
were  independently  observing  a  large  spot,  when  they  noticed  a  very 
bright  star  of  light  suddenly  break  out  over  it,  moving  with  great 
velocity  over  the  Sun's  surface.  At  the  same  moment  the  mag- 
netograph  at  Kew,  where  all  the  changes  in  the  Earth's  magnetism 
unceasingly  register  themselves,  was  violently  affected.] 

A  question  of  great  interest,  of  which  a  solution  has  lately  been 
attempted,  is  that  of  the  permanence  or  the  decrease  of  the  solar 
heat  in  the  course  of  ages. 

A  philosopher  of  great  eminence — Professor  William  Thomson — 
has  enimciated  the  idea  that  the  solar  temperature  is  constantly 
sustained  by  a  fall  of  meteorites,  the  motion  of  which  is  transferred 
into  heat  at  the  moment  of  impact.     ^V^lether  this  theory  be  true 
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[and  we  beUeve  Professor  Thomson  has  abandoned  it],  or  whether 
the  sohir  globe  loses  its  heat  year  by  year,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that 
there  will  be  still  sufficient  heat  left  to  support  life  on  the  Earth  and 
the  other  planets  for  millions  of  years  to  come — a  perspective  view 
which  in  truth  is  somewhat  consoling. 

The  question  of  the  habitability  of  the  Sun  has  also  been  agitated : 
on  the  hypothesis  which  makes  of  this  body  an  incandescent  globe,  the 
answer  can  only  be  in  the  negative.  We  have  no  idea  of  an  organized 
being  capable  of  living  in  a  temperature  so  enormous.  But  the  case 
is  altered  if  we  suppose  that  the  solar  globe  itself  is  neither  very 
luminous  nor  incandescent;  if  we  admit  that  it  can  be  protected 
against  the  radiation  of  the  photosphere  by  an  envelope  of  great  den- 
sity, which  absorbs  the  light,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  non-conductor 
of  heat.  Arago  remarks,  "  If  any  one  were  to  ask  me  simply  the 
question,  Is  the  Sun  inhabited?  I  should  answer  that  I  did  not 
know.  But,  if  he  asked  me  if  the  Sun  could  be  inhabited  by  beings 
organised  in  a  manner  analogous  to  those  who  people  our  globe,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  make  an  affirmative  reply." 

Questions  of  this  kind  will  never  be  resolved  categorically ;  their 
solution,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  remain  eternally  to  himianity  in 
the  domain  of  the  probable.  But  what  we  must  acknowledge,  what 
ought  to  strike  our  minds,  now  so  much  evidence  has  been  placed 
before  us,  is  the  varied  and  continual  influence  of  the  Sun  on  the 
conditions  of  existence  on  the  surface  of  our  globe. 

He  acts  on  the  Earth  by  his  mass,  whether  he  maintains  it  in  its 
orbit  at  distances  the  variation  of  which  is  regulated  by  inflexible 
laws,  or  combines  his  action  with  that  of  the  Moon,  to  produce  the 
semi-diurnal  oscillatory  movement  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean, — the 
tides.  The  heat  of  the  solar  rays  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  per- 
turbations of  equilibrium  of  the  atmospheric  strata.  It  is  that  which 
gives  rise  to  the  wind,  to  the  aerial  and  marine  currents,  to  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  of  the  rivers,  of  the  lakes,  of  the  sea,  and 
which  produces  a  continual  circulation  of  fluids  on  the  surface  of  tlic 
planet.  This  action  is  thus  found  to  be  the  cause  of  the  secular  mo- 
difications of  the  geological  strata,  by  the  slow  but  increasing  denu- 
dation of  the  rocks,  and  by  the  transport  of  material  due  to  currents. 
It  is  the  heat  and  the  light  of  the  Sun  which  everywhere  distribute 
life  to  the  beings  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  world.  "  At  one  time,'* 
says  Himiboldt  in  his  Cosmos,  "  its  action  manifests  itself  tranquilly 
and  in  silence,  by  chemical  affinities,  and  detennines  the  divers 
phenomena  of  life,  in  vegetables  by  the  endosmosis  of  tlie  cellular 
wall,  in  animals  in  the  tissue  of  the  nmwular  and  nervous  ftbres ; 
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at  another  it  fills  the  atmosphere  with  thunder,  waterspouts,  and 
hurricanes.  The  light- waves  do  not  act  only  on  the  world  of  matter ; 
they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  decomposing  and  recomposing 
substances ;  they  do  not  merely  draw  from  the  bosom  of  the  Earth  the 
delicate  germs  of  plants,  and  develope  the  green  matter  or  chlorophyl 
in  the  leaves ;  they  do  not  simply  tinge  the  odorous  flowers,  or  repeat 
thousands  and  thousands  of  times  the  image  of  the  Sim,  in  the  midst 
of  the  graceful  break  of  the  waves,  and  on  the  light  stems  of  the 
prairie,  bent  with  the  breath  of  the  winds.  The  light  of  heaven, 
according  to  its  varying  degrees  of  duration  and  brilliancy,  is  also 
in  mysterious  relation  with  the  inner  man,  with  the  develop- 
ment more  or  less  decided  of  his  faculties,  with  the  gay  or  melan- 
cholic disposition  of  his  mind.  This  is  what  Pliny  the  elder  referred 
to  in  these  words :  *  Coeli  tristitiam  diacutit  sol,  et  humani  nubild 
(Ntimi  serefuit.'** 

*  "  The  Sun  chases  sadness  from  tiic  sky,  and  dissipates  the  clouds  which 
darken  the  human  heart.*' 
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THE  PLANETS. 


We  have  seen  that  round  the  Sun — that  immense  focus  of  light  and 
heat — revolve  at  diflTerent  distances,  and  in  widely  varying  periods, 
a  multitude  of  secondary  bodies,  and  among  them  our  Earth.  Some- 
times solitary,  sometimes  arranged  in  groups  which  reproduce  in 
miniature  the  solar  system  itself,  these  bodies  form  so  many  dis- 
tinct worlds,  of  which  the  dimensions,  distances,  movements,  form, 
structure,  and  physical  constitution,  deserve  a  separate  examination  « 
and  study. 

This  study  will  now  occupy  us.  The  numerous  phenomena  of 
which  these  worlds  are  the  theatre — phenomena  observed  by  our 
astronomers  as  each  planet  has  glided  past  us — not  only  make  us 
acquainted  with  the  mechanism  of  the  system  as  a  whole,  but  permit 
Q8  also  to  examine  somewhat  closely  into  the  details  of  the  physical 
organisation  of  each  of  these  bodies. 

If  we  look  through  the  most  powerftd  telescopes,  we  shall  see 
the  form  of  the  planets  and  their  characteristic  features ;  and  the 
markings  visible  on  their  disks  will  tell  us  if  they  rotate,  and  what 
18  the  duration  of  their  day  and  night.  The  forms  and  dimensions  of 
the  orbits,  and  the  periods  of  revolution,  will  give  us  precise 
information  respecting  the  succession  of  seasons  and  climates,  and 
on  the  lengths  of  their  years.  Even  the  climatic  variations  will  be 
partly  revealed  to  us  by  the  degree  of  inclination  of  the  axis  of 
rotation  to  the  plane  in  which  the  body  moves  round  the  Sun. 

The  presence  of  satellites  will  not  offer  less  interest,  whether 
we  consider  the  partial  illumination  of  the  planet's  night,  caused 
by  the  reflection  from  the  illuminated  faces  of  these — in  their 
turn — secondary  planets,   or  the  eclipses,  necessary  consequences. 
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occurring  more  or  less  frequently,  of  the  interposition  of  an  opaque 
body  between  the  illuminated  disk  of  the  planet  and  the  source  of 
light. 

We  shall  encounter  the  Earth  in  our  wanderings  through  the 
planetary  spaces.  The  study  of  the  astronomical  phenomena  which 
relate  to  it  will  afford  assistance  by  no  means  to  be  despised  in 
enabling  us  to  comprehend  the  analogies  and  differences  which  these 
phenomena  present  in  the  various  planetary  worids. 

Starting,  then,  on  our  journey  from  the  Sun,  we  shall  visit  in 
succession  all  the  bodies  which  revolve  round  him,  following  the 
most  natural  order,  that  of  their  distances. 
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I. 


MERCURY. 

Apparent  Movement  and  Phases — Distances  from  the  Sun  and  Earth — Form  and 
Dunensions ;  its  Transits  across  the  Sun's  Disk — Length  of  Day  and  Night, 
Seasons  and  Climates — ^Equatorial  Belts,  Atmosphere  and  Mountains  of  Mer- 
cury— ^Mass,  Density,  and  Force  of  Qravity  on  its  surface. 

When  the  sky  is  clear,  and  the  atmosphere  at  the  horizon  is  not 
tiX)  much  charged  with  vapour,  there  may  be  perceived  sometimes 
in  the  evening,  after  the  setting  of  the  sun,  a  star,  whose  brilliant 
twinkling  light  renders  it  conspicuous  in  the  ruddy  and  faint  glimmer 
of  twilight.  Its  apparent  elevation  above  the  horizon,  at  first  small, 
increases  little  by  little  each  evening,  but  it  never  recedes  from  the 
Sun  more  than  30^. 

This  star  is  the  planet  Merciiry. 

If  we  continue  to  observe  it  on  favourable  evenings,  it  will  be 
seen  finally  to  approach  the  Sun,  and,  lost  in  the  dazzling  bright- 
ness of  his  niys,  set  with  him. 

Some  days  after,  in  the  morning  before  sunrise,  the  same  star, 
again  emerging  from  the  Sun's  rays,  will  rise  earlier  and  earlier, 
mounting  day  by  day  to  a  higher  elevation  above  the  horizon ; 
the  maximum  of  this  to  the  east  will  be  precisely  equal  to  that 
it  formerly  attained  to  the  west.  At  last  it  begins  to  retrograde, 
approaching  the  Sun,  until  the  moment  when  it  again  disappears  in 
his  rays.  Mercury  accomplishes  then,  in  this  manner,  a  complete 
revolution  round  the  Sun ;  to  us  it  appears  like  an  oscillation,  and 
one  which  it  repeats  eternally ;  its  duration  varies  between  106  and 
130  days. 

The  ancients,  who  did  not  know  the  true  system  of  the  world, 
deceived  by  the  double  appearance  of  Mercury,  sometimes  after  the 
setting  and  sometimes  before  the  rising  of  the  Sun,  believed  at  first 
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that  two  distinct  bodies  were  in  question ;  they  named  one  Apollo, 
god  of  day  and  light,  and  the  other  Mercury,  god  of  thieves. 
The  Indians  and  the  Egj-ptians  also  gave  it  two  different  names. 
But  observers  remarked,  at  last,  that  one  only  of  the  two  bodies  was 
visible  at  the  same  time,  and  that  the  appearance  of  the  one  coincided 
very  neorly  with  the  disappearance  of  the  other.  To  conclude  their 
identity  from  this  fact  was  not  a  difficult  matter. 


•  o 


Fig.  22,— Pha««  nf  Uemirj-  vhtsn  nwn  Bfler  miiiet. 

If,  instead  of  confining  ourselves  to  naked-eye  obser\'ations, — 
which,  by  the  way,  are  by  no  means  easy — we  employ  a  telescope  of 
pretty  high  magnifying  power,  it  will  be  found  that  the  form  of  the 
planet  varies  according  to  the  time  of  observation.  This  remark  also 
holds  good  with  its  apparent  size. 


(M 


I^et  us  speak  first  of  its  form.  Meriiury,  in  the  course  of  one  of 
its  oscillations,  presents  phases  entirely  analogous  to  those  of  our 
Moon.  It  is  at  first  a  luminous  disk,  ncurly  circular,  which,  by 
degrees,  is  reduced  on  the  side  towards  the  cast,  until  not  more  than 
a  half-circle  is  visible  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  apparent  distance 
from  the  Sun ;  the  crescent  form  henceforward  characterises  it  more 
and  more,  until  it  is  only  visible  as  ii  fine  luminous  thread.     We  give 
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some  of  these  phases.  The  progressive  increase  of  its  apparent  dimen- 
sions is  also  shown  in  exact  proix)rtion. 

The  same  appearances  are  obser\'ed,  but  in  an  inverse  order,  when 
Mercury  is  observed  during  the  period  in  which  he  is  a  morning  star. 

It  is  easy  to  account  for  these  facts  which  observations  have 
phiecd  before  us.     The  phases  prove  that  Mertrury  has  the  form  of  a 
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Fi^.  21.— Explaiiatiuii  of  tho  Ph;uicii  of  Mcri'ury 

spherieal  globe,  which  is  not  self-luminous.  Its  movement  round 
the  Sun  places  it,  relatively  to  the  Earth,  in  a  scTies  of  very  diffen^it 
positiims,  and  shows  us  porticma,  sometimes  smaller,  sonu^tiim^s  larger, 
of  its  illuminated  half.  The  same  movement  varies  its  distance  fnnu 
the  Earth, — this  explains  the  variations  in  the  a])])arent  dimensions 
of  its  disk. 

y 
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On  the  preceding  page  is  a  diagram  of  the  positions  of  Mercury  in 
different  parts  of  its  orbit,  during  the  period  of  an  entire  oscillation 
compared  to  the  successive  positions  occupied  by  the  Earth. 

When  Mercury  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  Sim,  we  say  that 
the  planet  is  in  cor^junction.  It  is  in  superior  conjimction  when 
beyond  the  Sun ;  and  in  inferior  conjunction  when  on  our  side  of  it. 
In  the  first  case,  it  turns  towards  us  its  bright  hemisphere;  in  the 
second,  its  dark  one. 

If  the  Earth  itself  were  immovable,  the  interval  of  106  to 
130  days,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  period  of  an  entire 
oscillation,  would  be  also  the  period  of  a  revolution  of  Mercury  round 
the  Sun.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  from  the  preceding  diagram,  that, 
by  the  time  the  planet  has  returned  to  the  same  conjimction  again, 
the  Earth  has  travelled  onwards  in  its  orbit,  and  Mercury  has, 
therefore,  accomplished  more  than  a  complete  revolution. 

In  reality,  the  time  of  a  revolution  of  Mercury  is  less  than  that 
of  a  complete  oscillation ;  it  is  about  88  of  our  days.* 

If  the  orbit  of  Mercury  were  a  perfect  circle,  its  distance  from  the 
Sun  would  not  vary.  But  it  is  known  that  the  orbits  described  by 
the  planets  are  ellipses — oval  curves  more  or  less  elongated,  of  which 
the  Sim  does  not  occupy  the  centre,  but  one  of  the  foci. 

Amongst  the  eight  principal  planets,  Mercury^s  orbit  differs  most 
from  the  circular  form.  Hence,  its  distances  from  the  Sun  arc  verj' 
variable.  While  at  its  greatest  distance  from  the  central  body  its 
distance  is  44,475,000  miles,  it  approaches  at  its  least  distance  to 
within  29,305,000  miles,  the  difference  being  over  15  millions  of 
miles.  In  each  of  its  revolutions  Mercury  traverses  little  less  than 
210  millions  of  miles. 

This  gives  a  velocity  of  2,400,000  miles  a-day,  100,000  miles  an 
hour,  and  finally  close  upon  28  miles  a  second. 

As  we  are  speaking  of  distances,  let  us  say  a  word  with  regard  to 
those  which  separate  Mercury  from  the  Earth.  These  vary  still  more 
than  those  we  have  before  mentioned ;  and  this  can  easily  be  conceived, 
because,  firstly,  the  distance  of  the  planet  from  the  Sun  varies ;  and 
secondly,  because  Mercury,  as  we  have  seen,  is  sometimes  between 


*  More  exactly,  87  days  23  hours  15  minutes  and  46  seconds.  Such  is  the 
precision  with  which  astronomers  have  succeeded  in  measuring  celestial  pheno- 
mena. This  revolution  is  called  a  sidereal  revolution  in  contradistinction  to  the 
"  synodic  revolution,"  because,  relatively  to  the  Sun,  the  planet  again  occupies 
the  same  portion  of  the  heavens.  By  the  synodic  revolution  of  a  planet  is  ex- 
pressed the  interval  of  time  taken  to  return  to  the  same  position  relatively  to 
the  Sun  as  seen  from  the  Earth. 


our  Earth  and  the  common  focus ;  mid  somolinica  beyond  that  focus, 
— the  Sun. 

In  the  first  of  these  positions.  Mercury  approaches  within 
49,223,000  milee,  while  in  the  second  it  is  distant  1^2,000,000  miles ; 
these  distancoe  vary  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  three ;  luid  its  apparent 
diameter  changes  in  inverse  proportion  to  those  numbers. 


Ab  to  its  real  dimensions,  they  have  been  easily  determined  from 
the  two  elements  which  precede;  we  allude,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
measure  of  its  apparent  diameter;  on  the  other,  to  the  distance  of 
the  planet  from  the  Earth.  We  hence  derive  the  first  physical  datum 
reUting  to  Mercury,  that  it  has  the  form  of  a  globe,  of  3089  miles 
in  diameter :  this  ia  about  two-fifths  of  the  mean  diameter  of  the 
Earth.  Fig.  26  ^ves  an  exact  idea  of  the  relative  sisies  of  the  two 
planets. 

FlR.  M.— Tbe  itw  oCHtTcary  compeml  wilh  (he  Earlh. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  surface  of  Mercury  is  nearly  six  times 
•ltd  a  half  less  than  that  of  our  dwelling-place ;  seventeen  globes, 
of  the  same  volume  as  Mercury,  would  be  required  to  equal  the 
Tt^nme  of  the  Earth. 

Is  Mercury  of  a  perfectly  spherical  form  ?  It  is  difficult  to  be 
iMored  of  thb  in  observing  the  planet  in  its  phases.     The  bright- 
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nes8    of   its    light    is   such   thot   precise  messures    are   extremely 

difficult.' 

Astronomers  have  therefore  preferred  to  take  advantage  of  a 

phenomenon  which  occurs  pretty  A%quently,  and  sufficiently  so  to 

control  the  observations.    We  allude  to  the  passages,  or  transits,  of 

Mercury  across  the  Sun'a  disk. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  once  in  each  of  its  revolutions  round 

the  Sun,  Mercury  passes  between  the  Earth  and  that  radiant  body. 
If  the  plane  in  which  the  planet  moves  were  identical  with  that 

of  the  terrestrial  orbit,  that  is  to  say,  coincided  with  it ;  at  each 
inferior  conjunction 
Mercury  would  be  pro- 
jected on  the  Sun.  But 
this  is  not  the  case; 
owing  to  the  inclination 
of  the  plane  of  the  orbit 
of  Mercury  to  that  of 
our  Earth,  sometimes 
the  planet  is  thrown 
above  the  solar  disk, 
sometimes  it  passes  be- 
low. It  happens,  how- 
ever, occasionally,  that 
it  is  precisely  of  the 
same  apparent  height 
as  the  Sun.  Mercur)'  is 
then  seen  as  a  black 
round  spot,  traversing 
in  the  course  of  several  hoursf  the  Sun's  disk,  which  is  theii  partially 
eclipsed. J 

The  sharpness  of  the  planet's  circular  form,  the  uniformity  of  the 

*  In  1832,  Saturn  and  Mercury  occupied  the  BSme  region  of  the  heaveas 
in  appearance,  that  is  to  Bay.  Accordingto  Beer  and  U^cr,  who  observed  them 
at  that  time,  "  Saturn  compared  to  Mercury  appeared  pale  and  without  brilliancy,  ■ 
Mercury  presented  a  variable  brightness,  and  remained  perfectly  visible  after 
the  rising  of  the  Sun,  whilst  Saturn  disappeared  from  the  sight  Mercury  was 
illuminated  a  little  more  than  half." 

+  The  duration  of  the  transit  is  very  variable.  It  may  last  about  eight 
hours.  The  last  passage  took  place  on  the  12th  of  November,  1661.  We  may 
add  that  up  to  the  end  of  the  present  century  there  will  be  ail  others,  the 
first  of  which  will  take  place  on  tlie  5th  of  November,  1SG8.  The  tmnsits  of 
Mercury  always  occur  In  May  or  November. 

X  "  The  first  of  these  observations  'Was  made  at  Paris,  by  Oasaendi,  on  the 
7th  of  November,  llf3l,and,  anmentioni^by  him,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  and 
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movement  of  the  black  spot  over  the  Sun,  and,  lastly,  the  time  of  the 
transit,  are  circumstances  which  sufficiently  prevent  the  phenomena 
being  confounded  with  those  of  solar  spots. 

Astronomers  have  chosen  the  favourable  occasions  offered  by  these 
transits,  to  measure,  by  the  aid  of  micrometrical  instruments,  the 
apparent  diameter  of  Mercury,  from  which,  by  an  easy  calculation, 
they  have  been  able  to  determine  its  real  dimensions.  They  have,  at 
the  same  time,  observed  that  the  black  spot  was  always  perfectly 
round,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  globe  shows  no  trace  of  flattening.* 

We  now  know  the  movement  of  Mercury  round  the  Sun,  the 
time  of  its  revolution,  its  distances  from  the  Sun  and  from  the  lilartli, 
andy  lastly,  its  dimensions  in  diameter,  in  surface,  and  in  volume.  It 
only  remains  now  to  speak  of  what  is  known  of  its  physical  con- 
stitution. The  facts  that  science  has  succeeded  in  gathering  on  this 
curious  and  important  point  of  the  monography  of  the  planets  ought 
to  present  a  lively  interest  to  us  all,  by  reason  of  the  likeness  or 
contrast  which  each  of  these  worlds  possesses  to  our  own.  The  manner 
in  which  light  and  heat  are  distributed  on  the  surfaces  of  the  planetary 
bodies,  the  succession  of  their  days,  nights,  and  seasons,  the  existence 
or  the  want  of  an  atmosphere  like  ours  ;  lastly,  the  surface-markings 
that  the  telescope  has  permitted  us  to  observe  on  their  surfaces,  are  so 
many  valuable  particulars  which  enable  us  to  make  the  most  probable 
conjectures  on  the  organisation  of  the  living  beings  which  doubtless 
people  them.  Supported  by  such  positive  data,  imagination  can  then 
launch  boldly  into  the  field  of  conjecture. 

The  intensity  of  the  light  which  Mercury  receives  from  the  Sun, 
at  its  mean  distance,  is  nearly  seven  times  f  as  great  as  that  with 
which  our  globe  is  illuminated  under  the  same  conditions  of 
distance. 

It  is  not  then  surprising  that  the  ancients  gave  Mercury  the  epithet 
of  "Twuikler**  ((rrt^fim).  This  is  not  all.  The  laws  governing  the 
propagation  of  radiant  heat  are  the  same  as  those  of  light.  Mercury 
then  receives  seven  times  more  heat  than  the  Earth,  or,  more  properly, 
a  heat  the  intensity  of  which  is  in  the  mean  seven  times  as  great. 

To  judge  by  the  impression  which  the  light-rays  make  on  our 

suggestion  of  Kepler,  for  Kepler  had  predicted  this  transit,  and  had  printed  or 
written  on  it  the  preceding  year,  which  was  that  of  his  death." — UAlemherCs 
Efikctfclopcedia, 

*  A  single  observation  of  this  kind  would  not  always  be  conclusive,  since 
Hercary  might  be  in  such  a  position  as  to  present  to  us  one  of  its  poles  of 
lotatioD.  Besides,  the  flattening  might  be  so  slight  as  not  to  be  measurablo  at 
this  distance. 

t  Exactly,  607. 
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oyea,  twcing;  that  wc  cannot  bear  their  dazzling  brigLtncss  without 
pain,  and,  again,  by  that  which  they  make  on  our  body  when  it 
is  subjected  to  their  influence,  the  inhabitants  of  Mercury  should 
be  extremely  uncomfortable.  But  are  they  formed  like  usP  and 
have  their  acnees  the  same  degree  of  impressionability  P  Wc  know- 
not.  Variations  of  temperature  are  also  disagreeable  to  us.  lu 
this  respect,  again,  we  must  own  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mercury 
have  more  to  suffer  than  we.  Owing  to  the  planet's  elongated  orbit, 
wc  have  seen  that  sometimes  it  recedes  from,  and  sometimes  approaches, 
the  Sun,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  extreme  distances  amounts 
to  fifteen  milliona  of  miles.  So  that  whilst  at  aphelion,*  the  intensity 
of  the  luminous  and  heat-rays  is  no  more  than  four  times  and  a  half 
that  of  tbc  rays  received  by  the  Earth ;  at  perihelion,  on  the  contrary', 
it  rises  to  more  than  ten  times  the  same  quantity. 

Lastly,  and  this  adds  still  more  to  the  contrasts  of  temperature, 
the  variations  occur  in  a  period  of  time  less  than  a  quarter  of  one 
of  our  terrestrial  years.  Presently,  we  shall  see  that  the  seasons 
present  still  greater  anomalies. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  one  circumstance  may  modify 
all  this  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  render  the  conditions  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life  in  Mercury  either 
similar  to  our  own  or  more  different 
still.  This  circumstance  is  the  ex- 
istence or  absence  of  a  gaseous  or 
vaporous  envelope, — in  a  word,  of 
an  atmosphere.  Has  Mercury,  then, 
an  atmosphere  P  According  to  many 
astronomers.  Mercury  presented  the 
following  aspect  (fig.  28)  in  its 
transit  (1799)  across  the  solar  disk. 
Instead  of  a  black  round  spot,  per- 
fectly clear  and  well  defined,  there 
.  was  seen  all  round  the  disk  of  the 
°  planet  a  circular  band  lees  luminous 
than  the  rest  of  the  surface  of  the 
Sun,  forming  a  sort  of  nebulous  ring.  It  was  thence  inferred  that 
there  existed  a  very  high  and  dense  atmosphere.  Recent  observers 
have  not  seen  anything  like  it.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have 

*  Aphdion — the  greatest  distance  of  abody  from  the  SiiD  ;  from  iti  front,  and 
StMi  the  tua.  Perihelion — least  JiHtance  ;  from  ri(<  near  to,  and  n:>jii.  If  the  orbit 
of  a  body  ncic  rigidly  circular,  wu  should  have  iiuither  aplicUon  uor  perihcliou 

|>0illt8. 
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remarked  in  the  phases  of  the  planet,  that  the  line  of  separation  of 
the  light  and  shade,  which  astronomers  call  the  (enninu(or,  is  never 
very  decided,  so  that  the  breadth  of  the  luminous  part  seemed 
diminished.  "  Hence/*  say  Beer  and  Madler,  "  we  may  conclude 
that  Mercury  has  a  pretty  sensible  atmosphere." 

If  this  be  so,  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the  modifications  which  a 
somewhat  dense  atmosphere  would  induce  in  the  intensity  of  the  light 
and  heat,  by  comparing  the  days  when  on  our  Earth  the  sky  is  clear 
and  without  clouds — when  the  Sun  darts  its  rays  on  the  surface  with- 
out obstacle,  with  the  dark  and  dull  days  when  the  clouds  completely 
hide  him  from  us.  The  density  of  the  atmospheric  envelope  we  see 
then  can  strikingly  change  the  effects  of  solar  radiation.  Let  us 
compare,  for  instance,  the  temperature  of  one  of  our  valleys  with  that 
of  the  mountainous  summits  which  surroimd  it.  It  is  like  passing 
from  summer  to  the  cold  of  winter,  from  the  burning  heat  of  July  to 
the  frost  of  November,  and  yet  the  Sun  shines  alike  on  the  mountains 
and  on  the  valley. 

Finally,  the  chemical  composition  of  the  atmosphere  of  Mercury, 
the  nature  of  the  gases  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  which  are  perhaps 
very  different  from  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  of  our  air,  are  also 
features  which  may  influence  the  climate  of  the  planet ;  concerning 
these  matters  we  have  no  data.  Let  us  confine  ourselves,  then, 
to  describe  the  astronomical  phenomena  of  which  the  influence  is 
incontestable. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  the  length  of  the  day.  Mercury 
tarns  on  its  axis  in  24  hours  and  5  J  minutes,  and  his  year  comprises 
87-|  of  these  sidereal  rotations.  The  number  of  his  solar  days  in  this 
period  is  therefore  86§,  whence  results  as  the  length  of  one  of  them 
24  hours  and  54  seconds.  This  is  nearly  the  length  of  one  of  our 
own  solar  days,  so  that  the  organised  beings  of  the  two  planets  have 
the  same  periods  of  light  and  darkness,  of  activity  and  repose.  But 
the  relative  length  of  the  days  and  nights  in  the  course  of  the  entire 
year  is  much  more  variable  than  on  the  Earth,  owing  to  the  great 
inclination  of  the  axis  of  Mercury  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit. 

Fig.  29  shows,  according  to  the  old  observers,  at  what  angle 
Mercury  presents  itself  to  the  Sun  at  the  commencement  of  each  of 
its  seasons. 

Very  extensive  zones  around  the  two  poles  enjoy  at  one  season, 
during  their  smnmer,  continuous  day ;  at  another,  during  their  \i'inter, 
they  are  plimged  in  profoimd  darkness.  It  is  only  during  a  short 
period  and  near  the  planet's  equinoxes,  that  these  zones  see  light  and 
darkness  succeed  in  the  interval  of  the  same  day. 
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The  glacial  and  torrid  zones  are  not  distinct  on  Mercury,  and 
temperate  climates  do  not  exist,  or  rather  their  zones  change  their 
character  twice  during  each  revolution.  The  equatorial  regions  alone 
have  the  advantage  of  poesessing  all  the  year,  day  and  night,  light 
and  darkiieas,  and  of  experiencing  heat  during  the  day,  cold  and  calm 
during  the  night.  It  is  true,  however,  that  if  the  Sun  towards  the 
oquinoxes  rises  as  far  aa  the  zenith,  it  descends  nearly  to  the  horizon 
in  the  extreme  seasons. 

We  have  said  above,  that  the  orbit  of  Mercury  is  very  elongat«d, 
or,  in  astronomical  language,  that  its  exccntricity  *  is  considerable. 
It  results  that  the  seaeons  in  Mercury  are  of  very  unequal  duration, 


and,  seeing  tliat,  according  as  we  consider  the  northern  or  the  southern 
hemisphere,  the  spring  and  the  summer  of  the  one  are  the  autumn 
and  the  winter  of  the  other,  a  like  inequality  should  exist  between 
the  extreme  temperatures  of  the  two  henjispheres. 

The  great  proximity  of  Mercury  to  the  solar  rays  renders  the 


*  We  have  already  remarlied  that  it  is  not  in  the  centre  of  the  oval  curve 
traversed  l>y  each  planet  that  the  Sun  ia  situated,  but  is  a  point  by  no  much 
more  distant  from  thia  ccutro  as  the  curve  ia  more  elongated.  The  uame  of 
exceatrkit^  is  given  to  the  distance  between  these  two  points,  compared  to  the 
half  of  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  orbit.  Let  us  odd  that  the  place  where  the 
Sim  is,  is  called  the/ocrM  of  the  curve,  and  tlmt  the  focus  is  always  one  of  those 
trainta  in  the  greater  diameter  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
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observation  of  the  planot  somcwhut  difficult;  vory  little,  therefore, 
is  known  of  its  surface.      One  dilifjent  observer,  Schriiter,  at   tho 
end  of  the  la«t  century,  was  able,  how- 
ever; to  observe  some  dark  bands  on  its   ' 
disk  (fig.  30),   which   he  considered    as 
an  equatorial  zone;  it  was  from  the  di- 
rection of  these  bands  that   he  deduced 
the  inclination  of  tho  axis  of  rotation. 
Besides  this,  during  the  crescent  phases 
many    observers     (Schroter,    Beer     and 
Madler)   have  seen  indentations    which 
make  the  lino  of  separation  of  light  and 
■hade  appear  jagged ;  they  also  observed  F'g  so— Kq"a"'riftii«"'icr Mercury, 
that  the  soathem  horn  of  the  crescent 

ms  truncated  (fig.  31).  These  markings  were  not  always  visible, 
but  disappeared,  to  show  themselves  anew  at  inter\-als,  the  peri- 
odicity of  which  has  enabled  us   to  determine  the  period  of  rutu- 
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tion  of  Mercury.  They  evidently  indicate  the  existence  of  hijjh 
mountains,  which  intercept  the  light  of  the  Sun,  and  of  valleys 
plunged  in  shade,  which  lie  near  the  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  plsmet 
then  illuminated. 

Mercury,  therefore,  has  mountains.  The  measurement  of  the 
•mount  of  truncation  of  the  eroseent,  has  also  sllo^v^l  the  height  of 
one  of  them,  and  if  this  measure  is  not  exaggerated  it  is  not  lews 
than  the  jj-jtd  part,  of  the  diameter  of  the  planet ;  that  is  more  fhiin 
eleven  miles!  Now  the  highest  mountain  known  on  the  Earth, 
Gauriaunkur  of  the  Hiniuhiva,  is  not  moi-e  limn  20,000  feet  in  veriitul 
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height ;  this  giant  of  terrestrial  mountains,  therefore,  docs  not  rise 
above  the  sea-level  more  than  the  t^Vo*^  P^'*^  ^^  *^®  Earth's 
diameter. 

Schroter,  when  examining  Mercury  during  its  transit  over  the 
Sun  on  the  7th  of  May,  1799,  saw,  or  believed  that  he  saw,  on  the 
black  disk  of  the  planet  a  luminous  point.  It  has  been  concluded 
from  this  observation,  which  has  not  however  been  confirmed,  that 
there  exist  on  the  surface  of  Mercury  active  volcanoes.  This  woiJd 
be  another  analogy  between  the  physical  constitution  of  this  planet 
and  that  of  the  Earth. 

We  have  already  said,  in  speaking  of  the  Sun,  that  astronomical 
science  has  succeeded  in  ascertaining  the  masses,  or  the  relative  weights, 
of  the  celestial  bodies  of  the  solar  system.  The  mass  of  Mercurj^ 
is  such  that  4,866,000  globes  of  the  same  weight  as  its  own  would 
be  required  to  balance  the  mass  of  the  Sun.  As  the  latter  is  itself 
354,936  times  as  heavy  as  the  mass  of  the  Earth,  it  follows  that  the 
weight  of  Mercury  is  the  iVo*^^*  ^^  more  simply  four-fifths,  of  the 
weight  of  our  globe.  In  comparing  these  nimibers  with  those  which 
measure  the  volumes  of  the  two  planets,  it  is  found  that  the  matter  of 
which  Mercury  is  formed  is  much  denser  than  that  of  which  the 
Earth  is  composed. '  Its  density  is  half  as  much  again.  It  lies  be- 
tween the  specific  gravity  of  iron  and  copper.  .  .  . 

Lastly,  there  is  another  physical  fact  which  we  must  take  into 
account  if  we  would  form  an  idea  of  the  beings  which  people  the 
planets  of  the  solar  system.  We  refer  to  the  force  of  gravity  on 
the  surface.  The  influence  of  this  force  is  all-important ;  according 
as  its  intensity  is  greater  or  less,  the  muscidar  movements,  for  ex- 
ample, are  more  or  less  difficult,  requiring  an  expenditure  of  force 
more  or  less  considerable.  According  to  the  most  recent  determi- 
nations, the  force  of  gravity  on  Mercury  is  but  three-fifths  of  what  it 
is  on  the  Earth.  To  sum  up.  By  the  aid  of  all  the  astronomical, 
physical,  and  meteorological,  data  which  we  have  reviewed  in  this 
study  of  Mercury,  and  compared  with  the  corresponding  elements  of 
the  terrestrial  globe,  it  has  been  possible  for  us  to  point  out  both  the 
resemblances  and  differences  of  these  two  worlds,  revolving  in  regions 
of  the  heavens,  which  are,  after  all,  near  each  other,  when  we  consider 
the  extent  of  the  whole  planetary  system. 
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VENUS. 


Dittiancc  from  the  Sun — Apparent  and  real  l^lovements ;  Form  of  the  Orbit — 
Distance  of  Venus  from  the  Earth — Real  Dimensions,  Form,  and  Siirfjice- 
markings;  Rotation — Day  and  Night  on  Venus;  Atmosphere,  Seasons,  and 
Climates — Physical  Constitution. 


The  two  planets  nearest  to  the  Earth — Mars  and  Venus,  arc  precisely 
tlio^e  wliicli  present  the  most  striking  analogies  to  it ;  Mars  especially, 
which  we  have  more  particularly  studied.  This  fact  is  a  very  natural 
one,  and  it  will  appear  to  us  still  more  so  when  we  try  to  fonn  an 
idea  of  the  origin  of  the  system,  according  to  the  views  of  Laplace. 
For  the  present  let  us  study  in  detail  the  various  phenomena  which 
each  planet  in  turn  presents  to  us. 

Mercury  is  the  first  planet  which  we  encountered  on  leaving  the 
Son.  Venus  comes  after  Mercury  in  the  order  of  distance,  whilst  of 
all  the  principal  planets  Mercury  is  that  which  describes  an  orbit 
of  the  most  elongated  form,  and  that  by  very  much.  Venus,  on 
the  contrary,  moves  in  an  orbit  the  form  of  which  approaches  nearest 
to  a  perfect  circle.  There  is  not  between  its  greatest  and  least  dis- 
tances from  the  Sun — between  its  aphelion  and  its  perihelion,  to  use 
the  language  of  astronomers — a  difierence  equal  to  the  iljth  part 
of  the  maximum  distance. 

The  mean  distance  of  Venus  from  the  Sun  is  68,932,000  miles  ; 
its  maximum  distance  is  69,405,000  miles ;  and  when  nearest  to  the 
Sun,  it  is  still  removed  from  him  68,459,000  miles. 

What  is  the  result  of  this  quasi  equality  in  the  movement  of 
Venus  P  It  IS,  that  the  quantity  of  light  and  heat  which  it  receives 
from  the  Sun  varies  little  in  the  different  ix)iuts  of  its  orbit ;  or,  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  in  the  different   seasoui^  of  its  year.     Yet, 
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this  quantity  is  still  nearly  double  in  intensity  that  which  our  globe 
receives, — a  fact  we  must  take  into  account  when  we  treat  on  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  planets. 

Venus,  like  Mercury,  is  sometimes  an  evening,  sometimes  a 
morning  star.  It  appears  to  us  to  oscillate  in  the  same  manner 
round  the  Sun.  But  the  amplitude  and  the  duration  of  its  periodical 
oscillations  are  much  greater.  Thus,  in  that  part  of  its  apparent 
orbit  in  which  it  recedes  each  evening  from  the  setting  Sun,  it 
advances  at  its  maximum  eastern  elongation  to  a  distance  of  48°, 
while  that  of  Mercury  is  29"^.  When  in  the  morning  before  sun- 
rising,  it  gradually  leaves  that  body,  its  maximum  western  elongation 
attains  the  same  value. 

Who  does  not  know  the  Shepherd's  Star  ?  Who  has  not  contem- 
plated its  soft  and  brilliant  light,  rarely  twiiikling,  and  intense  enough 
at  times  to  cast  shadows  ?  Where  a  light  cloud  veils  that  portion  of 
the  sky  occupied  by  the  planet,  a  pretty  strong  glimmer  will  still 
indicate  its  position  in  the  centre  of  the  luminous  ring  formed  by  the 
illuminated  moleciJes  of  the  interposing  cloud.  The  brilliancy  of  this 
planet  is,  indeed,  sometimes  so  intense  that  in  a  very  clear  sky  it  is 
visible  by  day. 

The  evening  star  received  from  the  ancients  the  name  of  Vesper, 
whilst  they  gave  to  the  morning  star  the  name  of  Lucifer.  The 
same  error  which  led  them  to  double  Mercury — if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression, — made  them  see  in  Venus  also  two  distinct  bodies. 
But  they  at  length  recognised  the  identity  of  the  two  stars,  and  Venus 
eventually  replaced  Vesper  and  Lucifer. 

Venus  takes  584  days  to  accomplish  an  entire  oscillation.  At 
the  end  of  this  time,  it  is  again  found  in  an  identical  position  with 
regard  to  the  Sun  and  the  Earth,  and  recommences  this  apparent 
movement  round  the  central  bodv. 

This  similarity  in  the  apparent  movements  of  the  two  planets 
nearest  to  the  Sun  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  their  real  movements 
are  similar.  This  is  the  case.  Venus  describes  round  the  Sun  a 
curve  entirely  enclosed  by  the  orbit  of  the  Earth. 

Accordingly,  when,  instead  of  observing  it  with  the  naked  eye  we 
use  a  telescope  of  considerable  magnifying  power,  we  perceive  that  it 
presents  phases  *  like  Mercury,  and  that,  like  this  latter  planet,  its 
apparent  dimensions  vary  as  in  its  movement  it  recedes  from  or 
approaches  our  Earth.  We  need  not  here  repeat  the  explanations 
that  we  gave  in  the  case  of  Mercury,  inasmuch  as  they  would  be 
quite  identical  for  Venus. 

*  Galileo  rctotjuihcd  them  first. 
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Wc  must  not  confound  the  period  of  a  ('oinplete  oscillation  of 
Venus  with  the  period  of  its  real  revolution.  As  the  Earth  moves 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  direction,  the  planet  requires  in 
reality  much  more  time  to  return  to  the  same  position  relatively 
to  the  Sun  and  the  Earth  than  to  accomplish  an  entire  revolution,  or, 
as  it  may  be  expressed,  to  return  to  the  same  part  of  its  orbit.  So, 
while  the  synodic  revolution  of  Venus  is  accomplished  in  about 
684  days,  its  sidereal  revolution  requires  only  225  days  (224**  16** 
49"  7*),  or  less  than  f  ths  of  one  of  our  years.  In  this  interval,  the 
distance  which  it  travels  is  upwards  of  430  millions  of  miles,  so  that 
its  mean  velocity  is  80,000  miles  an  hour,  or  nearly  22  miles  a  second. 
We  have  seen  already  that  Mercury  travels  at  the  rate  of  28  miles 
a  second;  the  generalization  of  these  facts  will  show  us  that  the 
velocity  of  the  planets  decreases  as  we  advance  from  the  common 
centre  of  their  movements. 

Viewed  from  the  mean  distanco  of  Venus,  the  disk  of  the  Sun 
seems  nearly  doable  (in  sur- 
face) its  apparent  size  as  seen 
from  the  Earth.     (See  fig.  2, 

p.  24.) 

A  word  now  on  the  dif- 
ferent distances  which  sepa- 
rate the  two  planets  when  in 
various  positions  in  their  or- 
bits. 

When  Venus  is  between 
the  Sun  and  the  Earth,  it  is 
obviously  nearest  to  us ;  and 
when  it  is  beyond  the  Sun, 
it  is  farthest  from  us. 

In  the  first  case,  to  know 
the  distance  between  the  two 
planets,  we  must  find  the 
difference  of  their  distances 
from  the  Sun ;  in  the  second, 
we  must  add  them  together. 
But  let  us  say  once  for  all, 

in  respect  of  Venus  as  in  respect  of  the  other  bodies  of  the  system, 
that  as  the  orbits  are  not  circles,  but  ellipses  or  ovals,  there  is  for 
each  of  the  two  cases  a  maximum  and  a  minimum.  We  will  dwell 
upon  these  details  when  their  inijwrtance  renders  it  necessary. 

The  greatest  distance  of  Venus  from  the  Earth  varies  between 
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Fig.  32. — Superior  oiid  inferior  coiyunotion  of  Venus. 
Gruat«»t  iiud  Icaat  distouco  from  the  &irth. 
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166,304,000  and  162,137,000  miles,  — its  least  distance  between 
24,839,000  and  24,293,000  miles.  The  divergence  of  these  niunbera 
would  leave  us  to  believe  at  first,  that  the  observations  of  Venus 
ought  to  be  much  more  favourable  in  the  case  of  the  short  distances. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  In  this  part  of  its  orbit,  in  fact, 
Venus  presents  to  ua  more  and  more  of  its  dork  hemisphere,  and. 


Fig.  33.~Ai'[«rent  dimeiulou  of  Vgniu . 


brides,  its  light  is  extinguished  by  the  brightness  of  the  solar  np. 
ITiis  last  circumstance  is  repeated  at  the  period  of  its  i 


distance,   so  that  it  is  in  the  intennediate  phases  that  it  is   most 
distinctly  visible  and  its  light  most  brilliant. 

From  figure  33  we  can  understand  both  the  change  in  the  ap- 
parent size,  and  in  the  dej^rcc  of  illumination  of  its  disk  at  its 
extreme  and  mean  distances  from  the  Earth.  The  diameter  varies 
nearly  in  the  j»ro[)ortion  of  the  numbers  10,  18,  ond  65. 
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When  both  the  distance  of  an  object  and  its  apparent  size  are 
known,  nothing  is  cosier,  us  already  remarked,  than  to  dutcnninc  its 
real  dimensions.  It  has  been  cahsidated*  that  the  diameter  of  tho 
globe  of  Venus  measures  8108  miles,  which  is  within  tho  foSs*^  P^^ 
ofthat  of  the  Earth.  The  dimensions  in  volume  and  surface  also  ditfer 
Tory  little  from  those  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid.  But  up  to  tho 
present  time  no  perceptible  polar  compression  has  boen  observed. 

This  last  result  is  not  at  all  astonishing,  for  if  such  a  flattening 
really  exirted,  if  it  did  not  exceed  that  of  the  terrestrial  poles,  even 
the  moot  dedicate  measures  would  not  be  able  to  detect  it.  Although 
Venus  ii  one  of  the  nearest  planets  to  tho  Earth,  astrnncimers  have 
ezperianoed  great  difficulty  in  measuring  its  apparent  diameter  in  a 
precise  manner.     This  is  owing  to  the  astonishing  brilliancy  of  tho 
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tight  of  Venus,  and  to  the  irradiationf  which  is  ])roduced  in  itn 
image  in  our  instruments — a  cause  of  error  which  it  is  voiy  diffitndl 
to  eetiioate.  How  can  we  then  be  astonished  if  we  are  not  sure  of  itn 
diameter  within  the  -jigfii  part  P 

If  tho  flattening  of  the  globe  of  the  planet  is  unknown,  this  is  not 
the  case  with  tho  period  of  its  rotation,  although  ttH  determination 
has  also  necessitated  very  delicate  ohsorvationM. 

Venus  turns  on  itself  in  23  hours  21  minulcw  2^  sccondM.  That  i^ 
a  period  less  than  that  of  the  rotation  of  tho  Earllibv-lO  minutes  only- 

•  By  Sir  Vf.  Horachol,  Arago,  Beer  and  Slwller,  &c. 

i  The  effect  of  irradiation  may  be  obscn'cd  in  lig.  35.  If  two  circles,  one  of 
whidi  is  black,  the  other  white  on  a  hliick  ground,  aiii  exniiiined,  it  will  lie  hccii 
that  tho  lant  sccma  perceptilily  larger ;  and  uovertlielcfn  tlioir  itiaiaetcra  are 
rigorouHly  tho  aaiue.  This  effect  is  by  ho  inueli  tiio  iricire  {iereu|>til>1e  art  tlii^ 
light  of  the  olyctt  is  more  iiitcnst. 


As  in  the  case  of  Mercury,  it  is  by  the  careful  watching  of  the  irregu- 
larities which  the  illuminated  part  of  the  planet  presents  at  the  limit 
of  light  and  shade,  and  their  succeaaive  and  periodical  reappearances, 
that  various  astronomers*  have  been  able  to  measure  this  period. 

Bianchini,  an  Italiun  astronomer  of  the  last  century,  endeavoured 
to  deduce  the  rotation  of  Venua  from  observ'ations  of  the  spots  which 


ho  observed  on  its  disk.  j\Ithough  tho  nmnber  he  found  is  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  recognised  and  adopted  period,  his 
observations,  nevertheless,  have  their  value,  as  thoy  give  an  idea  of 
the  features  which  distinguish  the  stirface  of  the  planet. f 

*  D.  aud  J.  Cassini,  Schrtitcr,  Vico,  Beer  and  imdler. 

+  They  were,  however,  i>enuaneiit  Kiiuts,  if  it  be  true,  as  stated  by  Arago 
("AatTOnoniio  I'o|iiilaire,''  ii.  .lii),  tliat  Biancliini's  siwtB  were  again  secii  by 
Vico,  from  !840  to  la-12,  with  all  their  old  forms.  We  give  these  spots  from 
Schroter's  drawings  in  Apbrodilograpldiehe  Fnigmetite. 
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Venus,  in  its  various  phaaes,  is  far  from  showing  perfwtly  regular 
forms.  The  horns  of  the  crescent,  especially  the  southern  one,  have 
nearly  always  been  observed  blunted — truncated,  so  to  speak. 
Schroter  also  saw  a  bright  point  completely  separated  from  the 
luminous  crescent.  Fig.  33  shows  some  of  these  fonns  observed  by 
this  able  astronomer. 

These  inequalities,  besides  serving  by  their  periodical  return  to 
enable  us  to  measure  the  rotation  of  the  planet,  are  evidences  of  the 
irregularities  of  its  surface.  Thus  the  solid  ground  of  Venus  is  uneven, 
like' that  of  Mercury  and  of  the  Earth ;  it  is  covered  with  high  moun- 
tains But  is  it  certain  that  these  asperities  attain  such  a  c(msiderable 
height  aa  is  stated  ?  Do  mountains  exist  on  Venus  to  the  vertical 
elevation  of  27  miles;  that  is  to  say,  five  times  higher  than  the  most 
elevated  ptek  in  Thibet,  ten  times  the  colossal  Mont  Blanc  *^  This  is 
a  delicate  question  which  subsequent  measurement  may  perhaps  settle. 
But  if  tlie  first  results  were  confirmed,  we  could  scarcely  help  thinking 
of  the  atrange  aspect  the  mountainous  regions  of  Venus  would  offer ; 
the  sublime  peaks  of  our  Alpine  regions  would  be  but  niore 
mole-hillB  in  comparison.  If  we  refer  to  the  drawings  of  Schroter 
(fig.  36)i  which  represent  Venus  in  three  of  its  phases,  we  shall 
notice  that  the  luminous  part  of  the  disk  is  far  from  terminating 
abruptly  along  the  line  of  shade.  Its  light,  on  the  contrary,  diminishes 
gradually;  and  this  diminution  may  be  entirely  explained  by  the 
twilight  on  the  planet.  The  existence  of  an  atmosphere  of  a  con- 
siderable height  has  hence  been  inferred,  w^hich,  by  refracting  the  rays 
of  the  Sun,  enables  them  to  penetrate  into  regions  where  that  body 
is  already  set.  Thus  the  evenings  in  Venus  would  be  like  ours, 
lighted  by  twilight,  and  the  mornings  by  the  da^vn. 

Venus,  during  each  of  its  periodical  oscillations,  should,  one  would 
thinky  when  it  passes  between  the  Earth  and  the  Sun,  be  projected  on 
the  disk  of  the  latter  body.  But  the  occurrence  is,  on  the  contrarv, 
rare,  because  the  plane  which  Venus  describes  is  not  coincident  \A\\\ 
the  plane  of  the  Earth's  orbit.  Sometimes  the  globe  of  the  planet, 
always,  be  it  remembered,  with  its  unilluminated  half  towards  us, 
passes  higher  than  the  solar  disk,  sometimes  it  passes  below.  Two 
transits  occur  in  an  interval  of  eight  years,  after  which  tliey  do  not 
again  occur  until  the  end  of  another  interval  of  more  than  a  century. 
When  two  transits  have  taken  place  both  in  December,  the  two  fol- 
lowing invariably  occur  in  June.  The  last  observed  were  those  on  the 
5th  of  June,  1761,  and  the  3d  of  June,  1760.  The  two  next  transits  mil 
take  place  on  the  8th  of  December,  1874,  and  the  6th  December,  1882. 
We  shall  see  further  on,  that  it  was  by  observations  of  these  transits, 
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made  very  carefully  ut  different  stations  on  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
tliat  the  Sun's  distanue  was  for  the  first  time  calculated.  Venus,  iu 
traversing  the  solar  disk,  appears  as  a  perfectly  round  black  spot. 

Now,  in  what  manner  do  the  days  and  nights  varj',  according  to 
the  latitudes  and  the  seasons  P  This  depends  both  on  the  way  in 
which  Venus  in  the  course  of  its  year  presents  its  pohir  and  equatorial 
regions  to  the  Sun,  and  on  the  relative  durations  of  it«  two  move- 
ments of  rotation  and  revolution.  Let  us  return  to  some  of  our 
former  statements. 

Venus  turns  on  itself  in  23  hours  and  21  minutes  and  73  seconds ; 
this  is  the  duration  of  its  sidereal  day.*  Its  year  contains  226  terres- 
trial days  (224'7).  It  comprises,  therefore,  231  entire  rotations,  or  si- 
dereal days  of  Venus,  which  are  equivalent  to  230  solar  days  of  Venus. 
Each  ordinary  day  then  on  Venus  consists  of  23  hours  26  minutes. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  nearly  circular  form  of  its  orbit  gives  a 
nearly  equal  length  to  the  four  seasons,  aud  the  light  and  the  heat  of 
the  Sun  are  distributed  with  a  like  constancy.  But  that  which 
establishes  a  marked  difference  between  the  terrestrial  seasons  and 
climates  and  those  of  the  planet  which  we  are  exploring,  is  the  great 
inclination  of  its  axis  of  rotation  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit.  In  this 
respect  Venus  re8cmbk»8  Mercury.  Fig,  {17  shows  the  position  of  the 
planet  at  one  of  its  solstices,  at  the  commencement  of  the  summer  of 
the  hemisphere  which  presents  its  pole  to  the  Sun.  At  the  winter 
solstice,  Venus  occupies  a  diametrically  opposed  jwsition.     It  follows 

*  Od  each  planet,  as  oil  the  Earth,  ne  can  ilistiaguisti  the  Eidereo]  daj,  the 
length  of  which  is  identical  with  that  of  a  rotation,  and  the  Bolar  day,  a  little 
longer  thau  the  sidereal  day.  \Vc  shall  explain,  in  the  clispter  relating  to  the 
Rotation  of  the  Earth,  the  reason  for  this  csscutJAl  distinction. 
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that  the  polar  regions  undergo  alternately  the  torrid  temperature 
of  summer  and  the  prolonged  cold  of  winter.  At  the  equator,  the 
Sun  then  hardly  rises  above  the  horizon. 

Towards  the  equinoxes,  on  the  contrary,  the  regions  nearest  the 
equator  are  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  the  intensity  of  which 
is  nearly  double  the  intensity  of  the  solar  heat  on  our  globe.  Per- 
haps a  very  dense,  cloudy  atmosphere,  constantly  charged  with 
vapours  arising  from  the  heat,  envelopes  the  globe  of  Venus,  and 
thus  moderates  the  rigour  of  its  opposite  seasons.  A  fact  which  gives 
to  this  hypothesis  a  certain  degree  of  truth  is  the  observation  of 
the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  Sun  in  1761.  A  nebulous  ring  seemed 
to  surround  the  black  disk  of  the  body;  and,  moreover,  at  the 
moment  when  it  was  but  partly  projected  on  the  Sun,  the  contour  of 
the  exterior  limb  of  the  planet  was  seen  edged  with  a  luminous  ring. 

These  two  phenomena  are  easily  explained  if  we  suppose  the 
globe  of  Venus  to  be  enveloped  with  a  very  dense  atmosphere. 

There  still  remain  some  other  interesting  physical  data  bearing 
on  the  constitution  of  Venus.  Thus,  for  instance,  calculation  has 
shown  that  its  mass  is  such,  that  more  than  400,000  globes  of  the 
same  weight  would  be  required  to  balance  the  mass  of  the  Sun ;  it  is 
nearly  -^ths  of  the  mass  of  the  Earth.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  difference  of  the  volimies  of  the  two  planets,  we  find  that  the 
density  of  the  matter  of  which  Venus  is  composed,  is  more  than 
nine-tenths  (0*987)  of  the  density  of  our  globe. 

Finally,  the  force  of  gravity  on  its  surface  is  also  a  little  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  mean  intensity  of  this  force  on  the  surface 
of  the  Earth. 

To  sum  up.  The  world  we  have  explored  resembles  in  many  points, 
in  its  dimensions  and  astronomical  and  physical  constitution,  that 
which  we  inhabit.  And,  if  we  were  to  accept  the  observations  of 
several  astronomers  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,*  it  would  present 
an  additional  resemblance ;  as  the  Moon  accompanies  the  Earth, 
so  also  would  Venus,  according  to  them,  be  provided  with  a  satel- 
lite. But  this  singular  body  has  not  been  since  seen,  and  high 
scientific  t  authorities  are  now  convinced  that  the  observers  in  ques- 
tion were  the  victims  of  an  optical  illusion.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  doubt  which  still  exists  on  this  point  is,  at  least,  very 
carious,  and  testifies  the  progress  which  still  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  domain  of  planetary  astronomy. 

[Before  we  quit  Mercury  and  Venus,  we  must  fairly  state  that 

*  D.  Cassini,  Short,  Montaigne,  Rocdkier,  Horrcbon,  Montbaron,  Lambert. 
t  I)e  Lalandc  (Encydapidie  Mithodifue,) 
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the  decision  and  positiveness  with  which  the  physical  data  are  given 
by  the  old  astronomers,  are  by  no  means  borne  out  by  modem  ob- 
servation, although  we  might  imagine,  to  say  the  least,  that  if  the 
observations  of  Schroter  and  others,  faithfiilly  recorded  by  M. 
Ghiillemin,  were  correct,  the  vastly  superior  telescopes  of  the  present 
day  would  have  verified  them.  This,  however,  they  have  failed  to  do. 
The  different  features,  although  stated  to  have  been  seen  by  De  Vico 
during  the  present  century,  have  not  once  been  observed  either  by 
Admiral  Smyth  or  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Dawes ;  indeed,  the  only  physical 
fact  which  modem  observation  has  placed  before  us,  and  this  we  owe 
to  Professor  Phillips  and  the  Rev.  T.  W.  "Webb,  is  the  possible 
existence  of  snow-zones  on  Venus  as  on  Mars.  This,  however,  is 
not  certain.  We  must,  therefore,  caution  our  readers  against  re- 
ceiving absolutely  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  old  observations.  If 
we  cannot  see  the  features  on  which  they  were  based,  we  cannot  of 
course  verify  them.] 
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of  the  Zodiacal  Light  in  the  various  regions  of  the  Earth — Pi>ol)able 
ttistanoe  of  a  laige  Ltiininous  Ring  situated  between  the  Earth  and  the 
Son. 


Iv  the  ereningSy  about  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox — in  March 
and  Aprily  when  in  our  climate  the  twilight  is  of  short  duration,  if 
we  ezamine  the  horizon  towards  the  west,  a  little  after  sunset,  we 
lUj  perceive  a  faint  light  that  rises  in  the  form  of  a  cone  among  the 
■terzy  ooQBtellBtions. 

This  18  what  astronomers  call  the  Zodiacal  Light.  Those  im- 
^^rritirT  with  it,  or  little  accustomed  to  the  ordinary  aspect  of  the 
dlf|r».  Blight  confiise  this  glimmering  either  with  the  Milky  Way,  or 
fMi'lhe  ordinary  twilight,  or  even  with  an  aurora.  But,  with  a 
Sitia  attention,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  it. 
yl  3Cha  triangular  form  of  this  luminous  cone,  its  elevation,  and  its 
position  to  the  horizon,  make  it  a  thing  apart  and  one  emi- 
deserving  particular  mention. 
h^Aathe  dajrs  lengthen,  and  with  them  the  duration  of  twilight,  the 
light  disappears,  it  becomes  invisible,  at  least  in  our  climate. 
3t  may  again  be  seen  in  the  morning,  in  the  east,  about  the  time 
autumnal  equinox,  in  September  and  October,  when  the  dawn 
equally  short  duration— again,  however,  to  disappear  during 
Him  period,  of  long  nights  and  long  twilights.* 

• 

*  In  laige  towns,  the  thousands  of  gas-lamps  or  other  lights  render  the 
observation  of  the  Zodiacal  Light  very  dithcult,  not  to  say  iniiK>ssible,  at  all 
times.  On  the  other  hand,  in  stations  conveniently  situated,  it  can  be  seen  at  the 
wious  epochs  of  the  year,  even  in  the  temperate  zones. 

Mr.  Heis  (of  Munstor)  cites  some  observations  made  by  him  in  the  month  of 
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It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  sky  must  be  clear,  and  the  night 
moonless,  for  observations  of  the  Zodiacal  Light  to  be  possible. 

The  brightness  of  this  light  is  comparable  with  that  of  the  Milky 
Way,  or  with  the  tails  of  comets,  its  transparence  is  such,  that  all  but 
the  smallest  stars  are  visible  through  it.  Nevertheless,  aoooiding  to 
Mairan,  who  occupied  himself  with  this  phenomenon  in  the  days 
most  favourable  for  observation,  its  light  is  more  intense  than  liliat  of 
the  Milky  Way,  and  more  uniform,  generally  less  white,  and  in- 
clining somewhat  towards  yellow  or  red  in  the  parts  nearest  the 
horiz(m.  It  was  only  towards  the  apex  that  he  could  discern  the 
small  stars  in  the  region  on  which  the  light  was  projected. 

This  yellowish-red  colour  was  observed  also,  in  1843,  by  Arago 
and  other  astronomers  of  the  Observatory  of  Paris,  who  compared  it 
to  the  tail  of  the  comet  of  that  same  year.  Moreover,  the  same  red 
tint  was,  in  1707,  noticed  by  Derham.  . 

Now,  if  from  the  temperate  regions  of  the  two  hemispheres  we 
travel  towards  the  tropical  zones,  the  Zodiacal  Light  inereBses  in 
intensity  and  height,  and  it  can  be  observed  throughout  the  year. 
The  illustrious  Humboldt  thus  relates  in  his  "Cosmos,"  the  impressions 
made  on  him  in  his  travels  by  the  sight  of  this  curious  phenommon : 
**  The  much  greater  luminous  intensity  which  the  Zodiacal  Light 
presented  in  Spain,  on  the  coast  of  Valentia  and  in  the  plains  of 
New  Castile,  had  already  determined  me,  before  I  quitted  Europe,  to 
observe  it  assiduously.  The  brightness  of  this  light — I  should  say  of 
this  illumination — still  increased  in  a  surprising  manner,  as  I  gra- 
dually approached  the  equator  on  the  American  continent,  or  on  the 
South  Seas.  ITirough  the  dry  and  transparent  atmosphere  of  Cumana, 
on  the  grassy  plains  or  Llanos  of  Caracas,  on  the  table-lands  of  Quito, 
and  on  the  Mexican  lakes,  particularly  at  a  height  of  eight  or  twelve 
thousand  feet,  whore  I  could  stay  a  longer  time,  I  saw  the  Zodiacal 
Ijight  sometimes  surpass  in  brilliancy  the  most  striking  parts  of  the 
Milky  Way,  comprised  between  the  prow  of  the  Ship  and  Sagittarius, 
or,  to  cite  the  regions  of  the  sky  visible  in  our  hemisphere,  between 
the  Eagle  and  the  Swan.*'* 


December,  iu  Germany,  and  Mr.  Junes  had  observed  it  at  the  same  time  in 
Japan. 

M.  Cbacomac  observed  the  Zodiacal  Light  in  January  and  February  in  Paris 
and  in  December  in  Lyons,  in  1864.  A  fact  little  known,  established  by  him, 
IS,  that  the  light  is  intense  enough  to  efface  stars  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
magnitude.  "  It  is  beyond  doubt,"  he  writes, "  that  this  phenomenon  covers  with 
a  yellowish  red  veil  the  region  of  the  sky  on  which  it  is  projectetl" 

*  "  Cosmos,"  vol.  ii.  p.  694. 
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Let  lu  see  now  if  it  ia  possible  tu  account  for  the  nature  of  the 
Zodiacal  Light,  whicTi  evidently  is  not  u  purely  meteorological  plieiio- 
menon,  since  its  participution  in  the  diurnal  movcinciit,  he  visibility 
in  regions  of  the  Earth  very  distant  one  fiom  the  other,  and,  lastly, 
it«  nearly  invariable  inclination  alon^i:  the  ecliptic,  indicate  suflicicnf  ly 
that  the  cause  which  produces  such  appearances  lies  outside  rtiir 
atmosphere,  in  the  celestial  spaces. 

Among  the  explanations  that  huvo  been  given,  the  most  probable 
one  is  that  which  likens  the  Zodiacal  Light  to  a  flattened  nebulous  ring 
surrounding  the  Sun  at 
some  distance.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  direc- 
tion of  theaxis  of  the  cone, 
or  of  the  pyramid,  pro- 
longed below  the  horizon, 
always  passes  through  the 
Sun.  (Fig.  38.) 

It  was  believed  atifirst 
that  this  direction  pre- 
cisely coincided  with  the 
solar  equator ;  but  it 
se^ns  more  certain  that 
it  coincides  with  the  plane 
of  tlie  Earth's'  orbit,  or 
the  ecliptic* 

The  length  of  the 
longer  axis  of  the  ring  is 
variable,  or,  as  it  may  be 
expressed,  the  distance 
&om  the  summit  of  the 
cone  to  the  middle  of  its 
baae, —  to  the  horizon, — is  more  or  loss  t'onsiderable,  according 
to  the  time  of  observation.  Very  simple  geometric  considerations  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  luminous  ring  sometimes  extends  as  far  as 
the  orbit  of  the  Earth,  and  even  surpasses  it,  sometimes  it  is  ciu-losod 
within  this  same  orbit.  This  may  be  explained  in  two  ways :  either 
1^  admitting  that  the  form  of  the  ring  is  elliptical  or  oval,  or,  if  it  be 
circnlar,  that  the  Sun  does  not  lie  exactly  in  the  centre. 


•  The  recent  obBerrations  of  Mr.  Heia,  at  Mimstcr,  and  of  Mr.  Jodcb  at 
Ja|<ui,  mado  aimultaiieoualy,  show,  however,  the  aiis  uf  the  luiuinoun  coue  tut 
fimoiug  Ml  angle  with  the  latter  plaue. 
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Now,  what  is  the  nature  of  this  luminous  mass  ?  Must  it  be  con- 
sidered as  a  zone  of  vapours  thrown  off  by  the  Sun  when  in  the 
process  of  consolidation,  when  our  central  star  passed  £rom  a  nebulous 
state  to  that  of  a  condensed  fluid  sphere  P  This  was  the  opinion  of 
Laplace. 

Another  hjrpothesis,  also  connected  with  the  first,  is,  that  the 
Zodiacal  Light  is  formed  of  myriads  of  solid  particles,  analogous  to 
the  aerolites,  possessing  a  general  movement,  but  travelling  separately 
around  the  focus  of  our  solar  world.  The  light  of  the  ring  would 
be  thus  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  this  multitude  of  brilliant 
points,  reflecting  towards  us  the  light  borrowed  by  each  of  them 
from  the.  Sun. 

This  explanation  accounts  for  the  variation  of  the  intensity  of 
the  Zodiacal  Light  at  different  epochs ;.  it  would  suffice  to  admit  that 
the  condensation  of  the  particles  or  the  density  of  the  ring  is  not  the 
same  throughout  its  extent,  and  that  its  movement  of  circulation 
round  the  Sun  presents  successively  different  parts  to  the  Earth.  In 
this  case,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  this  lenticular  ring  of  matter 
is  distinct  from  the  zone  of  aerolites,  of  which  we  shall  soon  speak,  and 
the  existence  of  which  seems  at  length  established. 

Lastly,  some  astronomers  regard  the  Zodiacal  Light  as  a  vaporous 
ring  which  belongs  to  the  Earth,  surrounding  it  at  some  distance. 
But  this  is  an  opinion  which  appears  somewhat  wild  (it  can  be  upset 
by  the  most  simple  geometric  consideration),  and  is  utterly  at  variance 
with  observation. 

We  omit  to  mention  various  other  theories  now  completely 
abandoned.  But  it  must  be  owned,  in  concluding  what  we  have  to 
say  on  this  interesting  phenomenon,  that  while  the  observations  re- 
main so  vague  and  so  few  in  number,  we  are  not  yet  permitted  to 
pronounce,  in  a  definite  way,  on  its  nature. 

Cassiui  and  Mairan  have  observed  in  the  luminous  cone  moment- 
ary sparklings,  which  they  explain  by  the  rapid  movements  of  its 
particles,  alternatively  presenting  faces  of  unequal  size ;  nearly  in 
the  same  way  as  one  sees  the  grains  of  dust  sparkling  in  the 
rays  of  the  Sun  when  they  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  a  dark 
room. 

This  is  an  explanation  which  must  be  presented  with  the  more 

*  Whatever  may  be  the  true  nature  of  the  Zodiacal  Light,  observation  proves 
that  the  substance  of  which  it  is  composed  lies  in  a  region  which  sometimes 
extends  beyond  the  EirthVs  orbit,  sometimes  lies  within  it.     Our  readers  will 
therefore,  understand  why  the  description  of  it  is  found  in  this  part  of  the  Solar" 
System. 
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reserve,  as  the  observations  of  Mairan  und  Cassini  have  not  been,  as 
far  as  we  know,  confirmed. 

The  intermittent  brightness  described  by  Humboldt — the  sudden 
undulations  which  he  observed  to  traverse  the  luminous  pyramid,  also 
await  explanation.  Arago  did  not  think  this  fact  could  be  explained 
merely  by  variations  in  the  strata  of  our  atmosphere. 
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THE  EARTH. 


Tlie  Eai-tli  suspended  in  Space — Proof  of  its  Spheroidal  Form — Its  Dimensious, 
Mass,  and  Mean  Density — Atmospheric  Refraction ;  its  effects  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Disks  of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 


The  Earth  considered  as  a  celestial  body — as  a  planet — ^will  now  be 
the  object  of  our  study.  It  is  the  globe  we  meet  with  next  in  our 
journey  from  the  focus  of  the  solar  system. 

The  Earth  does  not  voyage  alone,  as  do  Venus  and  Mercury ; 
but,  drawing  the  Moon  after  it,  in  its  annual  course,  it  is  continually 
escorted  by  this  faithful  f^atellite.  It  is  the  first  planet  that  rejoices 
in  such  a  privilege. 

If  the  Earth  be  a  body  travelling  through  space,  as  do  the  mul- 
titudes of  those  which  people  the  heavens,  it  may  be  asked,  under 
what  aspect  it  appears  to  the  nearest  celestial  bodies.  This  will 
evidently  depend  on  the  distance  of  the  observer. 

The  form  of  the  Earth  is  that  of  a  nearly  spherical  *  globe,  of 
which  one-half  receives  the  light  of  the  Sun,  whilst  the  other  half 
is  plunged  in  gloom ;  to  a  spectator  who  moves  &om  it  gradually, 
it  would  appear  under  the  form  of  a  disk,  gradually  becoming  more 
and  more  diminutive,  but  more  and  more  luminous  at  the  same  time ; 
presenting  phases  like  Mercury  and  Venus,  according  to  the  relative 
position  of  the  Earth  with  regard  to  the  spectator  and  the  Sim. 

At  the  distance  of  the  Moon,  the  Earth  will  be  seen  imder 
the  form  of  a  luminous  disk,  sprinkled  with  spots,  the  bright  ones 
marking  the  continents  and  islands,  and  the  snow  and  ice  of  the 
poles ;  the  darker  ones  indicating  the  place  of  the  seas ;  but  besides 
these  permanent  spots,  variable  and  movable  ones  would  be  dis- 
tinguished, produced  by  the  cloudy  strata  of  the  atmosphere. 
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Its  apparent  diameter  would  be  nearly  four  times  that  of  the 
Moon,  so  that,  seen  at  the  full,  the  Earth  would  shine  like  thirteen 
united  full  moons.  At  about  four  times  the  distance  of  our  satellito, 
the  terrestrial  globe  would  still  seem  as  largo  as  the  latter.  But  as 
the  spectator  moved  away  by  degrees,  the  diameter  of  the  disk  would 
diminish,  and  would  end  by  becoming  insensible.  The  Earth  would 
then  shine  in  the  heavens  like  a  star. 


These  statements  of  Scienco  regunling  the  form  of  our  globe, 
and  its  real  dimensions, —  stateiuents  now  familiar  to  eveiyone, — are 
not  based  on  simple  nnnloffies.  Exact  facts,  which  it  is  easj-  to  verify, 
phicc  the  rotundity  of  the  Earth  beyond  doubt,  and  trigonomotriciil 
surveys  of  extreme  i)reciRion  liave  detemiine<l  its  tnu'  dinienKioiis. 
Let  UB  dwell  an  instant  on  these  diffeii'nt  points. 
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It  is  well  known  thut  the  horizon  of  a  phiin  presents  the  form 
of  a  circle,  surrounding  the  observer.  If  the  latter  moves,  the  circle 
moves  also,  hut  its  form  remains  the  aame,.  and  is  modified  only 
when  mountains,  or  other  obstacles  of  some  elevation,  limit  the 
view.  Out  at  sea,  the  circular  form  of  the  horizon  is  still  more 
decided,  and  changes  only  near  the  coaste,  the  outline  of  which 
breaks  the  regularity. 

Here,  then,  we  obtain  a  first  notion  of  the  rotnndi^  of  the  Earth, 
since  a  sphere  is  the  only  body  which  is  presented  always  to  us  under 
the  form  of  a  circle,  &om  whatever  exterior  point  of  view  it  is  ex- 
amined. Moreover,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  horizon  is  formed  by 
the  limit  of  distinct  vision,  and  that  it  is  this  which  causes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  circular  boundary,  because  the  horizon  is  enlarged  when 
we  mount  vertically  above  the  surface  of  the  plain. 


plao*  Bt  dlObroit  altitudoB. 


The  preceding  drawing,  in  which  a  mountain  is  figured  in  the 
middle  of  a  plain,  whose  uniform  curvature  is  that  of  a  sphere,  will 
prove  our  assertion.  From  the  foot  of  the  mountain  the  spectator 
win  have  but  a  very  limited  horizon.  Let  him  ascend  half-way,  his 
visual  radius  extends,  ia  inclined  below  the  first  horizon,  and  reveals 
a  more  extended  circular  area.  At  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
the  horizon  still  increases,  and  if  the  atmosphere  be  pure,  the  spec- 
tator wiU  see  numerous  objects  appear,  where  from  the  lower  stations 
the  sky  alone  was  visible. 

This  extension  of  the  horizon  would  be  inexplicable  if  the  Earth 
had  the  form  of  an  extended  plane. 

The  curvature  of  the  surface  of  the  sea  manifests  itself  in  a  still 
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more  Btriking  manner.  Suppose  yourself  on  the  coast,  at  the  summit 
of  a  high  tower,  hill,  or  a  steep,  rocky  shore ;  a  vessel  appears  on  the 
horizon,  you  see  only  the  tops  of  the  masts,  the  highest  sails ;  the 
lower  sails  and  the  hull  are  invisible.     As  the  vessel  approaches,  its 


knr«r  part  comes  into  view  above  the  horizon,  and  soon  it  appears 
entire  (fig.  41). 

This  fact,  of  the  successive  appearances  on  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
of  the  different  parts  of  an  object,  beginning  by  the  highest  parts  of 


^*-^^ 


Fig.  t2,-Cur»«ti>ra  of  Iho  Bu. 

it,  is  manifested  in  the  same  manner  to  the  sailors  who  from  the 
ship  observe  the  land.  The  explanation  is  rendered  clear  in  the 
second  sketch,  where  the  course  of  a  vessel,  seen  in  profile,  is  figured 
(m  the  convex  surface  of  the  sea. 

As  the  curvature  of  the  ocean  is  the  same  in  every  direction. 
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it  follows  that  the  Earth  has  really  the  form  of  a  sphere,  or  at  least 
differs  from  it  but  little. 

We  may  also  mention  two  proofs  of  another  kind,  which,  like  the 
preceding  ones,  are  more  interesting  as  facts  than  as  elements  of 
conviction.  "WTio  could  doubt  at  the  present  time  of  the  rotund- 
ity of  the  Earth,  and  of  its  suspension  in  space,  after  so  many 
voyages  of  circumnavigation,  after  the  daily  testimony  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  stars,  setting  on  one  side  of  the  horizon,  to  reappear 
after  twenty-four  hours  on  the  opposite  side  ?  These  are  the 
proofs. 

One  of  the  stars  of  the  northern  heavens, —  the  Pole-star  — 
we  shall  speak  of  it  again  subsequently — remains  nearly  immovable, 
and  at  the  same  height  in  the  heavens  above  the  horizon  of  any 
given  place.  Now,  when  we  move  towards  the  south,  this  star  by 
degrees  approaches  the  horizon ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  rises 
if  we  advance  to  the  north. 

This  is  a  fact  which  can  be  explained  very  naturally  by  the  con- 
vexity of  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  for  if  this  change  of  height  were 
held  to  be  the  result  of  a  real  approach  of  the  traveller  to,  and  removal 
from,  the  observed  star,  the  known  distance  of  the  stars  from  the 
Earth  shows  that  the  displacement  of  the  observer  is,  so  to  speak, 
indefinitely  small,  compared  to  the  distance  of  the  star,  and  cannot 
in  any  way  account  for  its  apparent  movement.  Besides,  if  instead 
of  walking  from  north  to  south,  the  observer  travels  from  east  to 
west,  the  Pole-star  will  always  appear  at  the  same  point  of  the 
Ilea  veils  as  referred  to  the  movable  horizon,  and  at  the  same  height 
above  this  horizon.  But,  in  this  case,  it  will  be  the  hour  of  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  stars  that  will  vary ;  as  sliould  happen  if  the  curva- 
ture of  the  terrestrial  surface  is  in  everj'^  direction  ;  and  if,  as  indeed 
is  known,  our  globe  every  day  performs  an  entire  rotation  round 
one  of  its  diameters. 

We  may  announce,  then,  as  a  fact,  demonstrated  by  experience  and 
observation,  that  the  Earth,  in  spite  of  the  irregularities  of  its  sur- 
face, which  seem  to  us  so  considerable,  is  a  spheroid,  which,  seen 
in  space,  appears  as  well  defined,  regular  and  smooth,  as  the  disks 
of  the  other  planets. 

Some  numbers  relative  to  the  real  dimensions  of  the  Earth  will 
support  these  results,  so  astonishing  to  those,  who,  learning  them  for 
the  first  time,  seek  to  figure  them  m  so  many  real  facts.  But  before 
we  give  them,  we  will  state  a  little  more  exactly  the  form  of  the 
Earth,  as  determined  bv  the  most  exact  measures.  Its  form  is  not 
rigorously  spherical ;  the  diameter  or  axis,  round  which  the  movement 
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of  diurnal  rotation  is  performed,  is  the  smaller  diameter.  Our  globe, 
then,  is  flattened  at  the  poles,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  extremities  of  the 
axis.  The  existence  of  this  flattening  has  been  determined  in  the 
following  manner. 

Let  us  consider  a  meridian,  one  of  the  ideal  curved  lines,  indefi- 
nite in  number,  which  encircle  the  Earth,  each  one  passing  through 
the  two  poles.  If  the  Earth  were  exactly  spherical,  each  meridian 
would  be  a  circle,  that  is,  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  Earth's  surface.  On  this  hypothesis,  the  successive 
verticals  which,  from  the  Equator  to  the  Pole,  would  form  between 
.themselves  equal  angles — an  angle  of  one  degree,  for  instance, — 
would  be  equally  distant  the  one  from  the  other.      The  distances 


\ 


\ 


Equator 


Fig.  43.— Elliptical  form  oftlio  tcrroHtrial  muridians.     Diuiimitiou  in  tho  length  i«f  a  dc<r;rco 

froiu  tho  Polu  to  the  Equator. 

between  the  feet  of  the  verticals  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  would 
be  expressed  by  equal  numbers. 

Observation  contradicts  this  supposition,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  the  length  of  the  successive  degrees  of  tlie  meridian  increases, 
in  a  continuous  manner,  from  the  Equator  to  tlie  I^ole.* 

*  It  is  easy  to  sec  from  fig.  43,  that  the  meridian  ought,  in  fact,  to  i)resent 
really  the  form  of  an  ellipse  or  oval,  the  greater  diameter  of  which  terminates 
in  the  Equator,  and  the  smaller  in  the  two  poles.  In  such  a  curve,  tho  cur- 
vature is  the  more  strongly  marked,  as  we  consider  the  arcs  nearest  the  major 
axis.  We  shall  then  require  to  traverse  a  shorter  distance  nearer  the  Equator  to 
find  the  same  angle  between  successive  verticals  than  we  shall  near  the  poles. 
But  it  is  well  to  remark  that  the  flattening  is  much  exaggerated  in  the  drawing. 

II 
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The  following  table  shows  the  differences  of  length  of  the  arcs 
of  a  degree,  measured  in  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  Earth, 
at  increasing  latitudes,  that  is  to  say,  at  gradually  increasing  distances 
from  the  Equator : 


Mean  Latitude 
of  Arc. 

Length  of  one 

Degree  in  English 

Feet. 

India  . 

12° 

32' 

20" 

362,956 

America 

16 
39 

8 
12 

21 
0 

363,044 
363,786 

lUly    . 
France 

42 
44 

59 
51 

0 

2          .         .         . 

364,262 
364,572 

England 
Denmark    . 

62 
54 

2 

8 

19 
14 

364,951 
365,087 

Eussia 

56 

3 

55 

365,291 

Sweden 

66 

20 

10           .        .         . 

365,744 

The  differences  are  unmistakable,  and  their  constancy  puts  the 
fact  of  the  polar  flattening  quite  beyond  doubt.  But  their  relative 
smallness, — there  is  only  a  difference  of  2788  feet  between  the  ex- 
treme latitudes — proves  that  the  compression  is  in  truth  very  small, 
as  may  be  proved  by  comparing  the  length  of  the  equatorial  diamet-er 
and  the  polar  one,  deduced  from  the  preceding  data : 


Feet. 


Equatorial  diameter  =  41,848,380 
Polar  „         =  41,708,710 


»> 


Thus,  if  we  represent  the  Earth  by  a  sphere,  a  yard  in  diameter, 
the  polar  diameter  will  be  about  the  -xV^^  part  of  an  inch  too  long. 

[But  this  is  not  all.  The  most  recent  results  arrived  at  by 
geodesists  have  taught  us  that  the  Earth  is  not  quite  truly  repre- 
sented by  an  orange,  at  all  events,  unless  the  orange  be  slightly 
squeezed,  for  the  equatorial  eireumferenee  is  not  a  perfect  circle y  hut  an 
elli/jfie,  the  larger  and  shorter  equatorial  diameters  being  respectively 
41,852,864  and  41,843,89()  feet.  That  is  to  say,  the  equatorial 
diameter  which  pierces  the  Earth  from  longitude  14°  23'  east,  to 
194°  23  east  of  Greenwich,  is  two  miles  longer  than  that  at  right 
angles  to  it.*] 

What  then,  on  this  scale,  are  the  irregularities  produced  by  the 
mountains  and  valleys  ?  what  the  depths  of  the  seas  P  The  calcula- 
tion is  easy:  Kunchinjinga  and  Gaurisankar,  the  giants  of  the 
Himalayan  range,  the  highest  known  moimtains  of  our  globe,  would 


*  Mem.  Roy.  Ast.  Soc,  vol.  xxix.  1860. 


only  be  elevated  atx)ve  the  surface  of  a  sphere  of  thia  size  the 
ig'Botli  part  of  ite  diameter ;  Mont  Blanc,  about  half  us  much. 
In  chains  of  moimtains  of  ordinary  elevations,  the  hills  and  valleys 
would  be  unnoticeable.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  octan  would  but 
indent  the  surface  about -j^^^Ajth  of  an  inch.  Fig.  44  shows  on  a 
larger  scale  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  height  of  the  muuutains, 
of  the  depth  of  the  ocean,  and  the  presumed  thickness  of  the  terres- 
trial crust.  To  obtain  these  dimensions,  we  have  given  the  terrestrial 
globe  a  diameter  of  fourteen  yards. 

The  inequalities  of  the  surface  of  the  Earth  have  often  been  com- 
pared to  the  roughness  of  the  skin  of  an  orange.  It  will  be  seen 
by   the  preceding  statements    how   exaggerated  this  comparison  is. 


Our  globe,  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  an  orange,  would  not  pre- 
sent to  the  naked  eye  any  trace  of  projection  or  of  depression,  nor 
would  it  offer  any  perceptible  indication  of  flattening. 

The  study  of  the  structure  of  the  Earth— the  configurations  of  its 
surface,  iie  watercourses  and  seas,  the  geological  constitution  of  its 
crust,  and  of  the  interior  nucleus  which  composes  it — presents  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  interest,  but  its  consideration  would  be  out 
of  place  in  the  present  volume. 

We  will  only  refer  to  the  opinion,  now  generally  entertained  of  its 
primitive  fluidity ;  because  this  hypothesis  has  its  astronomical  confir- 
mation in  the  ellipticity  which  has  been  detected.  It  can  be  demon- 
strated by  the  laws  of  mechanics,  (Jiat  a  fluid  mass,  animated  by  a 
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movement  of  rotation,  tends  to  take  the  form  of  a  spheroid,  flattened 
at  the  extremities  of  the  axis  around  which  the  movement  is 
effected. 

Among  the  planets  which  we  have  still  to  explore,  we  shall  find 
many  which  assume,  like  the  Earth,  a  spheroidal  form,  but  with  a 
much  more  considerable  flattening  at  their  poles.  Now,  their  move- 
ment of  rotation  is  much  more  rapid. 

One  word  more  on  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  Earth. 

We  shall  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  curvature  of  the  surface 
of  the  globe  over  a  limited  extent  of  country,  from  the  following  tacts : 
A  traveller  who  starts  on  a  journey  from  a  given  place,  descends 
more  and  more  below  the  horizon  of  that  place.  When  he  shall  have 
traversed  a  degree  (69 J  miles),  he  will  actually  be  more  than  a 
thousand  yards  below  the  point  of  departure,  disregarding  differences 
of  level  proceeding  from  irregularities  of  surface.  The  horizon  of 
Paris,  prolonged  as  far  as  Marseilles,  would  pass  above  that  town  at 
a  height  of  over  18  miles. 

By  reason  of  the  flattening  of  the  poles,  the  circumference  of  a 
meridian  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  Equator  by  nearly  42  miles. 

It  follows  from  the  preceding  numbers,  that  the  surface  of  the 
Earth  contains  about  196,626,000  square  miles.  Of  this  immense 
surface  the  oceans  embrace  more  than  three-quarters ;  the  remain- 
der comprises  the  continents  and  islands.  It  is  not  a  little  curious 
that  one  hemisphere  of  the  terrestrial  globe  comprises  the  land, 
whilst  the  other  hemisphere  is  nearly  entirely  occupied  by  water. 
If  wc  adjust  a  globe  in  such  a  way  that  London  would  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  visible  hemisphere,  and  place  it  at  some  distance  from 
tlio  eye,  wc  shall  see  on  the  hemisphere  turned  towards  us  the  whole 
of  Euroj)e,  Asia,  Africa,  North  America,  and  part  of  South  America. 
If  we  place  ourselves  on  the  opposite  side,  with  our  antipodes  in  the 
centre,  we  shall  see  a  Jiemisphere,  with  the  exception  of  New  Holland 
and  the  lower  point  of  Southern  America,  nearly  entirely  covered  by 
the  ocean,  only  here  and  there  scattered  with  islands. 

The  figures  in  Plate  V  give  an  idea  of  the  distribution  of  the 
solid  and  liquid  portions  of  the  terrestrial  surface. 

If,  from  the  measures  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  we  pass  to  those 
of  its  volume  and  weight,  wc  arrive  at  numbers  of  which  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  form  a  definite  idea,  so  much  are  they  beyond  our 
ordinarv  notions. 

But  we  can  conceive  a  cubic  volume  of  which  the  length,  breadth, 
and  height,  arc  each  one  mile — this  we  call  a  cubic  mile, — well, 
our  globe  contains  209,800,000,000  of  such   cubes !      Experiments 
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and  calculations,  into  the  details  of  which  we  cannot  enter  in  this 
place,  have  taught  us  the  mean  density  of  the  materials  of  which  our 
Earth  is  composed ;  we  say  mean  density,  because  the  density  varies 
in  different  strata.  [And,  moreover,  the  solid  crust  may  not  extend 
to  the  centre — the  Earth  and  other  planets  may  be  gigantic  bubbles 
with  solid  shells.]  This  mean  density  then  is  such  that  the  Earth 
weighs  5^  times  more  than  an  equal  volume  of  water  would  do. 

Hence  we  have  been  able,  as  it  were,  to  weigh  the  Earth,  and  we 
have  found  that  it  weighs  6,069,000,000,000,000,000,000  tons  !  This 
is  exclusive  of  the  weight  of  the  air.  Does  then  the  air  weigh 
anything?  Yes;  if  we  suppose  it  to  extend  only  37  miles  [and 
we  have  proof  positive  that  it  extends  much  higher],  it  will  weigh 
5,178,000,000,000,000  tons;  this,  however,  is,  after  all,  less  than 
the  millionth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  Earth. 

Such  are  the  dimensions,  such  is  the  mass  of  the  planet  which 
serves  us  as  a  dwelling-place.  What  in  comparison,  and  considered 
merely  from  a  material  point  of  view,  are  the  works  of  man  both 
individually  and  collectively  P 

Nevertheless,  this  sphere  which  appears  to  us  so  colossal,  must, 
after  all,  be  classed  only  among  the  smaller  planets  of  our  sys- 
tem, and  is  but  a  grain  of  sand  compared  with  our  central  Sun, 
and  a  mere  point  lost  in  the  immensity  of  the  space  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  our  system.  What  idea  then  shall  we  have  of  the 
infinity  of  space,  when,  leaving  our  own  system  behind,  as  we 
shall  shortly  do,  we  shall  see  that  even  that  entire  system  is  but 
an  atom  of  the  Visible  Universe  ? 

We  have  just  spoken  of  the  total  weight  of  the  atmosphere :  this 
is  a  point  of  mere  curiosity.  But  the  pressure  which  this  fluid  mass 
exercises  on  every  inch  of  surface,  on  organised  beings  which  are 
enveloped  and  move  in  it,  on  liquids  and  vaix)urs,  is  of  extreme  im- 
portance to  organised  life  and  to  the  physical  conditions  under  which 
life  is  possible.  The  density  of  the  atmosphere,  the  law  of  decrease  of 
this  density,  both  in  the  lower  and  upper  strata,  are  so  many  facts 
which  have  an  intimate  relationship  with  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
face at  different  altitudes,  with  climate,  and  consequently  with  the 
distribution  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  on  the  surface  of  our 
globe. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  relationship  no  less  decided  between  the 
constitution  of  the  gaseous  envelope  in  which  we  live,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  solar  rays  traverse  it. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  luminous  ray  prot^eeds  in  a  straight  line 
when  it  traverses  a  homogeneous  medium,  that  is  to  say,   one   of 
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uiwarying  density.    The  object  which  this  luminous  ray  brings  to  our 
view  under  these  circumstances  is  exactly  where  it  appears  to  be. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  before  it  reaches  us,  the  luminous  ray  has 
to  traverse  media  of  different  densities,  obliquely,  each  change  of 
density  makes  it  deviate  from  its  direct  route ;  and  when  it  reaches 
the  eye,  the  total  deviation  causes  the  object  not  to  appear  in  the  true 
direction  which  it  occupies.  Its  apparent  position  does  not  then 
indicate  its  real  position.  This  phenomenon  of  deviation  takes 
place  in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  called  atmospheric  refraction.  The 
importance  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  refraction  in  astronomical  ob- 
servations will  be  understood  when  we  stat<5  that  all  celestial  bodies 
are  thus  more  or  less  displaced ;  the  error  resulting  from  this  dis- 
placement is  not  the  same  in  every  part  of  the  celestial  vault :   it  is 
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Fipr.  •*•'». — AtinoMplieric  refraction,  showing  its  effect  on  the  ap|nirent  places  of  bodies  in 

the  celestial  vault 

much  more  considerable  when  the  strata  traversed  are  thicker,  or  are 
presented  obliquely  to  the  luminous  rays ;  in  other  words,  when  the 
object  observed  is  near  the  horizon. 

The  light  proceeding  from  all  celestial  bodies  in  all  their  positions, 
therefore,  is  refracted  unequally,  and  the  effect  of  refraction  is  to 
make  them  appear  higher  than  they  really  are ;  to  place  them  nearer 
the  zenith. 

Hence  follows  a  rather  curious  fact,  namely,  that  the  entire  disks  of 
the  Sun  or  Moon  remain  still  visible  when  they  are  mathematically 
set,  that  is  to  say,  when  they  are  really  below  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 
The  duration  of  the  day  is  then  increased  by  refraction.  The  same 
phenomenon,  of  course,  occurs  both  morning  and  evening. 

Refraction  still  prolongs  the  day,  even  when  the  Sun  has  actually 
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disappeared ;  the  upiwr  strata  of  ttn'  utinowplicn'  iirc  «lill  illimiinntcd,- 
Tlit>tt  tlio  surfiK-coftlif  Eurth  is  ulreudyin  shado.  They  nHit^t  oarth- 
vonls  u  portion  of  this  Iiglit,  uiid  by  tliia  iiicuiiH  it  i»  that  tlie  night 
posjes  into  day,  tiiid  day  into  iiiijjlit,  liy  iiiip.ivi'jitilili'  finidatioii.s. 
Sucli  ia  the  cause  of  the  lunriiiug  and  evening  twiligbl,  in  tiiio,  the 
duration  of  dawn  and  twilight  varies  autonliiig  to  the  siiisiiUM  luid 
latitudes. 

Not  only  ia  the  apparent  position  of  btKlies  alten-d  by  the  rc- 
fraetion  of  the  atmosphere,*  but,  for  the  sumo  reason,  tlic  form  of 


thoae  with  large  disks,  as  the  Sun  nnd  ^loon,  is  nuKlitieil.  Refiiu'tion. 
the  intensity  of  whieh,  as  we  have  seen,  incwiises  as  it  appriKu-hcM 
nearer  the  horinon,  afr(.<clH  tlie  lower  limlM  of  tliese  liiiiiiiiaries  inon' 
strongly  than  it  does  the  up[)er  ones,  so  that  thelHKly,  alreiidy  flatteitcd 
in  its  upper  half,  is  still  more  so  in  the  lower  one.  The  sea-Wew  repii-- 
aented  in  fig.  46  represents  tliis  euriuu-t  pheiiomenon,  which  can  he 

*  Tables  of  corrM'tions  liavc  been  ca1cii1ute<l  fur  ilifloi'ont  lii'igliU.  TliVHti 
tables  enable  as  to  finil  tlic  true  )M>si1ion  of  a  cclestiiil  Iniily,  wliuu  tlii'  u)i|iiin-iit 
]iusitjon  ia  known  by  olKoiTatiirti.  Ncvfrtlicli'ss  iiHtroiicinierK  avoiil  ulteiorviiig  tix) 
near  the  huriion,  and  wait  initil  tlic  Iwdy,  by  vii-tue  of  its  (iiurnal  iiiotiun,  hns 
attained  its  msxiuiinii  heiglit,  at  tlic  moiiieiit  uf  eiiliiii  nation,  or  of  tUo  u|i|>er 
tmiisit  of  the  meridian  tis  it  i"  nklW. 
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seen  inland  as  well  as  at  sea,  at  both  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon.  Sometimes  this  deformation  of  the  solar  and  lunar 
disks  is  far  from  presenting  the  regularity  and  symmetry  which 
are  seen  in  our  drawing.  The  irregularities  in  the  density  of  the 
lower  strata  of  the  air  make  the  body  appear  imder  the  most  curious 
aspects. 

[Recent  researches  into  the  action  of  the  light-rays  of  the  Sun- 
beam have  made  us  acquainted  with  another  class  of  facta  of  the 
utmost  value  to  physical  astronomers,  as  bearing  upon  the  atmo- 
spheres of  our  sister  Planeta.  Indeed,  the  more  we  study  the 
marvellous  mechanism  of  our  own  atmosphere,  its  manipulation,  so 
to  speak,  of  sunshine,  the  reinforcing,  tempering  and  economizing 
power  it  possesses  by  reason  of  the  aqueous  vapours  which  it  con- 
tains, the  more  we  see  that,  in  spite  of  many  ideas  which  it  will 
be  our  duty  to  lay  before  our  readers,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
actual  heat  experienced  on  the  siufaces  of  all  our  Planets  may  be 
vastly  diflferent  from  that  to  which  they  woiJd  be  apparently  entitled 
taking  only  their  distance  from  the  Sun  into  accoimt.  It  has  been 
stated,  that  the  heat-rays  from  the  Sun  pass  through  space  without  loss, 
and  become  effective  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  atmospheres 
through  which  they  pass,  or  the  amoimt  of  water  present  in  them ;  and 
if  so,  the  proportion  of  heat  received  at  Mercury,  Venus,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn,  may  be  the  same  as  that  received  at  the  Earth,  if  the  con- 
stituents of  their  atmospheres  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Earth,  and 
greater  if  the  density  be  greater.  So  that  the  effective  solar  heat  at 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  notwithstanding  their  far  greater  distance  from 
the  Sim,  may  be  greater  than  at  either  the  inferior  planets  Mercury 
or  Venus.] 

Let  us  add,  in  concluding  our  notice  of  the  atmosphere  with  which 
our  planet  is  surrounded,  that  by  diffusing  on  all  sides  the  light  of 
the  Sun,  it  interposes  a  bright  curtain  between  the  celestial  bodies 
and  the  Earth,  which,  during  the  day,  veils,  as  it  were,  the  starry 
vault,  as  the  stars  are  not  sufficiently  bright  in  comparison  to  remain 
visible.  Without  this  diffused  light  the  sky,  instead  of  presenting 
that  azure  tint  which  we  all  know  so  well,  would  assume  the  appearance 
of  a  black  ground,  on  which  the  stars  would  appear  and  shine  in  broad 
daylight,  as  they  do  when  a  solar  eclipse  cuts  off  the  source  of  its 
diffused  light. 
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V. 


THE  EARTH. 


MOVEMENT   OF    ROTATION*. 


Appareut  Diurnal  Movement  of  the  Stars  and  Sun — Real  Rotation  of  the  Earth — 
The  difference  between  Sidereal  and  Solar  Days — The  Rapidity  of  the  £arth*s 
Rotation  varies  with  the  Latitude. 


Mercury,  Venus,  and  the  Sun,  the  three  celestial  bodies  the  move- 
ments of  which  we  have  studied,  each  turns  round  one  of  their 
diameters ;  this  is  a  phenomenon  which  seems  general ;  and  it  has, 
in  fact,  been  observed  in  all  the  bodies  near  enough  and  large 
enough  to  permit  of  their  surface-markings  being  obser\'ed  from 
the  Earth. 

The  rotatory  movement  of  the  Earth  was  established  before  that  of 
any  of  the  other  celestial  bodies,  and  no  one  at  the  present  time  is 
ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  it  daily  manifests  itself  to  us. 

At  an  hour  of  the  morning,  which  varies  according  to  the  seasons, 
the  Sun  is  seen  to  appear  on  the  eastern  horizon.  By  degrees  it 
rises,  its  disk  becomes  entirely  visible,  and  mounts  gradually  in  tlie 
sky.  At  noon  it  reaches  the  highest  point  of  its  course ;  it  then 
commences  its  downward  course,  describing  in  the  second  luilf  of  the 
day  an  arc  sjTnmetrical  to  the  first ;  it  then  sets,  and  finally  disapiK»ars 
in  the  evening  in  the  west.  The  rotation  of  the  Earth  is  tlius  shown 
during  the  day. 

During  the  night  the  stars  accomplish  the  same  apparent  move- 
ment. The  entire  heavens  seem  then  to  possess  a  movement  of 
rotation,  which  always  takes  phice  from  east  to  west  round  a  line 
of  constant  direction,  to  which  astronomers  give  the  name  of  Axis 
of  the  World.     This  is  no  other  than  the  axis  of  the  Eaiih. 

It  was  for  some  time  imagined,  that    the   heavens   themselves 
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actually  revolvtHl  in  this  direction  ;  but  in  fact,  it  is  our  Earth  which 
rotates  in  a  contrary  one,  that  is  to  say,  from  west  to  east,  with  a 
uniform  movement,  the  duration  of  which  for  each  rotation  is  a  little 
less  than  four-and- twenty  hours.  Since  the  time  of  Copernicus  and 
Galileo,  the  fact  of  the  rotation  of  the  Earth,  demonstrated  beyond 
all  contradiction,  has  been  universally  admitted,  as  well  as  its  annual 
translation  round  the  Sun  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  now,  that  there 
is  still  in  some  minds  a  singular  confusion,  arising  from  the  fact  that 
they  cannot  distinguish  clearly  between  these  two  movements. 

The  rotation  of  the  Earth,  let  us  repeat,  is  a  daily  or  diurnal 
movement,  w^hich  is  accomplished  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  and 
which  produces,  besides  an  apparent  revolution  of  the  entire  celestial 
vault,  the  phenomena  of  day  and  night. 

Independently  of  this  diurnal  rotation,  the  Earth  has  a  move- 
ment in  space,  describing  round  the  Sun,  like  all  the  iother  planets, 
a  nearly  circular  curve  or  orbit.  This  movement  of  tranaiation 
gives  rise  to  the  year  and  the  seasons,  but  it  does  not  cause  the  ap- 
parent diurnal  i:evolution  of  the  starry  sphere,  nor  the  aacoefloion  of 
djiys  and  nights  ;  it  only  modifies  their  relative  length,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  sequel. 

Let  us  return  to  the  Earth's  movement  of  rotation. 

We  liave  before  seen,  that  this  movement  is  uniform  ;  tiiat  is  to 
say,  its  angular  velocity  is  constant.  The  proof  of  this  uniformity  is 
easy,  and  astronomers  have  satisfied  themselves  about  it  by  measuring 
tlic  Icngtli  of  the  arcs  described  in  the  same  time  by  diflferent  stars. 
Tliese  arcs  always  measure  an  equal  number  of  degrees.  If  we  tiote 
with  precision  the  interval  of  time  which  elapses  between  two  eon- 
socutivo  passages  (or  tvamits,  as  they  are  called)  of  the  same  star 
over  the  meridian  of  a  place  from  night  to  night — between  two 
successive  culminations* — we  shall  know  the  exact  length  of  an 
entire  rotation. 

It  has  thus  been  found  to  be  about  twentv-three  hours  fiftv-six 
minutes. 

This  interval  of  time  has  received  the  name  of  a  sidereal  daf/,f 
whilst  the  term  aohr  (fa?/  is  reserved  for  the  interval  of  time  which 

*  Astronomers  call  the  vei-tical  plane  which  passes  throngh  the  north  and 
south  points  of  the  horizon  of  a  place,  indefinitely  j)rolonged  into  space,  the 
meridian  of  that  place.  When  a  star  passes  the  meridian  it  is  at  the  highest 
l)oint  of  its  apparent  diunial  course.  Hence  the  name  of  culmination  is  given 
to  this  passage  (or  transit). 

t  The  sidereal  day  is  divided,  like  tlic  solar  day,  into  twenty-four  hours. 
Sidereal  find  solar  hours  are  dividotl  into  sidereal  and  solar  minutes  respectively 
and  s<^  on  ;  of  this  more  presently. 
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clttpses  bctveeii  two  succeasive  paasa^^cs  of  the  Sun  over  the  mcridiuu ; 
thin  second  interval  is  uboiit  four  minutei^  longer  than  the  tii-st. 

Between  the  solar  day  and  the  sidereal  day  there  is  ii  fuiidu- 
mentul  difl'erence, — thut  of  length.  There  is  another  not  less  iiiiiwr- 
tunt ;  whilst  the  length  of  the  sidereal  day  is  invariuhle,  that  of  the 
Holor  day  varies  throughout  the  year.* 

We  must  linger  somewhat  on  the  fundamental  fact  that  the 
sidereal  day  is  shorter  than  the  solar  one,  as  it  is  a  fact  which  follows 


from  the  annual  revolution  of  the  Sun,  and  in  truth  is  one  of  tin; 
beat  proofs  of  its  existence.  This  proof  is  rendered  evident  by 
fig.  47. 

*  Hence  it  is  that  astroonniera,  with  n  riew  of  obtaining  a  convenient  atiil 
unifbrn)  mcasaro  of  time,  have  recourse  to  a  ntean  tolitr  il<ty.  the  length  of  tvliirli 
is  equal  to  the  meau  or  average  of  all  the  apparent  s^Iar  djijs  in  a  year.  An 
imagiuarj-  Sun,  called  the  "  Mean  Sua,"  is  oouceiveil  t<>  movo  iinirurmly  with  the 
real  Snn's  mean  (or  avenigc)  motion,  and  the  intcivnl  lietween  tlic  departnro  of 
the  mean  Sun  from  a  mcridiao,  and  its  suecoeding  retiu'ti  to  it,  is  Uio  chirntion  of 
the  mean  solar  day.  Clocks  and  chronometers  are  adjusti.nl  to  mean  solar 
time,  so  that  a  complete  revolution  (through  tweiity-fonr  hours)  of  the  hour-hand 
shall  be  performed  in  eiactly  the  same  interval  *.■*  the  revolution  of  the  Earth 
on  its  axis  with  respect  to  the  mean  Rnn. 

Ab  the  time  deduced  fr()m  olwer^-ntinn  «f  the  (rue  Sun  is  called  "tnif" 
or  "apparent"  time,  ho  the  time  deduced  froni  the  ■mean  Sun,  or  indicated  liy 
the  oiachilUHi  which  represent  xiir,  motion  iit  den<uniuate<I  "  Me<x»  time." 
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We  there  see  the  Earth  in  two  positions  in  its  orbit,  positions 
which  we  will  suppose  separated  one  from  the  other,  by  an  interval 
of  a  sidereal  day  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  an  entire  rotation. 

In  the  first  of  these  iX)sitions — that  on  the  left,  the  meridian  S  0 
passes  on  one  side  through  the  Sun  ;  it  is  noon  for  the  part«  of  the 
earth  situated  along  this  meridian  in  the  illuminated  hemisphere  ;  on 
the  opposite  side  it  passes,  let  us  say,  through  some  particular  star ; 
it  is  midnight  on  that  part  of  the  Earth,  situated  along  this  meridian 
in  the  dark  hemisphere. 

Let  us  imagine  an  entire  rotation  accomplished,  while  our  planet 
is  travelling  along  its  orbit.  What  will  happen  ?  This,  namely, 
that  the  meridian  considered  in  its  first  position,  after  having  rotated 
round  the  Earth's  axis,  is  again  parallel  to  that  position,  so  that 
if  the  Earth  had  remained  fixed  in  space,  the  Sim  and  stars  would 
reappear  at  the  same  time  in  the  meridian ;  the  sidereal  day  would 
have  been  of  the  same  length  as  the  solar  day. 

But  the  Earth  is  not  so  fixed,  she  has  travelled  onward  to  another 
point.  The  star,  because  it  is  situated  at  an  infinite  distance,  is 
again  found,  after  a  complete  rotation,  in  the  meridian,  which,  on  the 
illuminated  side,  no  longer  passes  through  the  Sun.  It  is  clear 
from  the  figure,  that  the  Earth  must  still  describe  a  fraction  of  its 
movement  of  rotation,  in  order  to  bring  the  meridian  we  have  lettered 
S  O,  again  to  the  Sun. 

Thus,  the  difierence  in  the  length  of  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the 
Earth,  and  of  the  solar  day,  is  explained  by  the  annual  revolution 
of  our  globe  round  the  Sun,  which  is  thus  proved  geometrically. 

Since  the  Earth  has  the  form  of  a  sphere,  and  turns  with  a 
uniform  angular  velocity  round  an  ideal  line  of  invariable  direction, 
there  ought  to  result  from  this  movement  different  rates  of  movement 
for  the  various  points  of  its  surface. 

At  the  two  jx)le8  tliis  velocity  is  nil :  but  from  the  poles  to  the 
Equator  it  increases  constantly,  as  the  radii  of  the  circles  described 
by  the  different  points  along  a  meridian, — or,  in  other  words,  the 
distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation, — increase  as  these  points  are 
nearer  the  Equator. 

In  twenty-four  hours,  the  circle  described  by  a  part  of  the 
globe,  situated  in  the  latitude  of  Paris,  is  entirely  traversed,  as  is 
that  parallel  to  it,  in  the  latitude  of  Reikiawitz  in  Iceland,  or,  finally, 
in  the  latitude  of  Quito  on  the  Equator  itself.  These  circles  are  of 
very  different  lengths.  Ilencc  very  unequal  real  velocities.  These  . 
velocities  are,  at  Reikiawitz  221  yards ;  at  Paris,  333  yards ;   and 
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at  Quito  (on  the  Equator),  607  yards  a  second  ;  or  450,  682  and  1038 
miles  an  hour  respectively. 

How  is  it  then,  that,  carried  with  such  a  rapidity,  we  do  not 
ourselves  perceive  our  movement  P  It  is  because  the  entire  bulk  of 
the  Earth,  atmosphere,  and  clouds,  participate   in  the  movement.* 

This  constant  velocity,  with  which  all  bodies  situated  on  the 
surface  of  the  Earth  are  animated,  would  be  the  cause  of  the  most 
terrible  and  general  catastrophe  that  coiJd  be  imagined,  if,  by  any 
possibility,  the  rotation  of  the  Earth  were  abruptly  to  cease.  Such 
an  event  would  be  the  precursor  of  a  most  sweeping  destruction  of 
all  organized  beings. 

But  the  constancy  of  the  laws  of  natiu^e  permits  us  to  contem- 
plate such  a  catastrophe  without  fear.  It  is  demonstrated  that  the 
position  of  the  poles  of  rotation  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth  is  in- 
variable. It  has  also  been  asked  whether  the  velocity  of  the  Earth's 
rotation  has  changed,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  if  the  length 
of  the  sidereal  day  and  that  of  the  solar  day  deduced  from  it  have 
varied  within  the  historical  period?  Laplace  has  replied  to  this 
question,  and  his  demonstration  shows  that  it  has  not  varied  the 
one  hundredth  of  a  second  during  the  last  two  thousand  years. 

♦  Who  was  that  ingenious  inventor  who,  seriously  or  otherwise,  suggested  that 
we  should  utilize  the  Earth's  rotation  as  the  most  rapid  mode  of  locomotion 
at  once  the  most  simple  and  economical  that  could  be  conceived  ?  This  was 
to  be  accomplished  by  rising,  in  a  bcdloon  for  instance,  to  a  height  inaccessible  to 
a&ial  currents.  Then  the  balloon,  remaining  immovable  in  this  calm  region, 
would  simply  await  the  moment  when  the  Earth,  rotating  underneath,  would 
present  the  place  of  destination  to  the  eyes  of  the  travellers,  who  would  then 
descend.  A  well-regulated  watch,  and  an  exact  knowledge  of  longitudes,  would 
thus  render  possible  travelling  from  east  to  west,  all  voyages  from  north  to 
south,  or  from  south  to  north,  naturally  being  interdicted.  This  suggestion  ha.s 
oidj  one  &ult ;  it  suppoaes  that  the  atmospheric  strata  do  not  participate  m  the 
movement  of  rotation  of  the  solid  part  of  the  globe. 

The  inventor  did  not  remark  that  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  immovable  atmos- 
phere, while  we  rotate  at  London  with  a  velocity  of  333  yards  a  second,  there 
would  result  a  wind  in  the  contrary  direction  ten  times  more  violent  than  the 
moat  terrible  hurricane.  Is  not  the  absence  of  such  a  state  of  things  a  con- 
Tincing  experimental  proof  of  the  participation  of  the  atmospheric  envelope  in 
the  general  movement  ? 
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THE  EARTH. 


RKVOLl  TION  ROIM)   I'lIK  SUN. 


The  Year  —  Wmensioiis  of  the  Earth's  Orbit — The  Seasous — Difterence  in  the 
Length  of  Days  and  Nights,  according  to  the  Seasons  and  Latitudes — Zones 
and  Climates. 

The  movement  of  the  Earth  on  its  axis  manifests  itself  to  us,  as  wc 
have  seen,  by  an  apparent  revolution  of  the  whole  heavens  in  the 
space  of  a  day. 

By  a  similar  illusion,  the  Sun  seems  to  describe  in  a  year,  round 
our  planet,  an  orbit,  which,  in  reality,  is  traversed  by  the  Earth  round 
the  Sun. 

Tlie  exact  time  of  this  revolution,  in  meim  solar  days,  is  300 
days  G  hours  9  minutes  1 0  seconds  and  75  hundredths  of  a  second. 
In  this  interval  of  time,  the  Earth  sets  out  from  one  part  of  iti*  orbit, 
travelling  in  a  direction  from  right  to  left,  or  from  west  to  east,  and 
regains  the  point  of  departure  ;  accomplishing  thus,  without  end, 
and  always  in  the  same  manner,  its  movement  of  translation. 

This  orbit  is  not  a  circle,  but  an  ellipse,  of  which  the  Sun  occupies 
one  focus.  The  mean  radius  of  the  orbit,  that  is  to  say,  the  mean 
distance  of  the  Sun  from  the  Earth,  measures  95,298,000  miles. 

The  velocity  of  the  Earth's  passage  along  this  immense  curve  is 
variable,  but  its  average  rate  is  33,290  yards  a  second,  or  68,000 
miles  an  hour.  So  that,  we  not  only  rotate  everj'  instant,  describing 
arcs  round  the  terrestrial  axis,  the  length  of  which,  varying  with  the 
latitude,  may  reach  as  high  as  500  yards  a  second  ;  but  we  are  again 
carried  through  space  with  a  velocity  which  exceeds  19  miles  a  second. 

If  we  contemplate  tlie  dimensions  of  the  globe  and  the  enormous 
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mass  of  the  Earthy  the  imagination  will  be  confounded  in  the  presence 
of  the  gigantic  ball,  which  glides  through  space  with  such  rapidity. 

A  calculation  of  two  contemporary  philosophers,  Helmholtz  and 
Mayer,  will  perhaps  give  an  idea  of  the  prodigious  movement  which 
impels  our  globe.  These  physicists  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what 
amount  of  heat  would  be  developed  by  the  abrupt  stoppage  of  the  Earth 
in  its  orbit.  They  have  foimd  that  this  heat  would  suffice  to  melt  the 
entire  globe,  and  to  reduce  a  great  portion  of  it  to  a  state  of  vapour. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  Earth  moves  thus  around  the  Sun  relatively 
fixed,  in  proportion  as  she  travels  in  one  direction  along  a  certain 
portion  of  her  orbit,  the  Sun  itseK  will  seem  to  describe  an  equal 
arc  in  a  contrary  direction  when  we  consider  the  arcs  described 
separately ;  but  if  we  compare,  in  fig.  48,  the  real  curve  described 
by  the  Earth  with  the  apparent  one  described  by  the  Sim,  we  shall 
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Fig.  48.— Real  Orbit  of  the  Earth,  and  apparent  Orbit  of  the  Sun. 

see  that  the  directions  are  the  same.  So  that,  as  the  proper  move- 
ment of  the  Sun,  which  causes  the  delay  of  its  passage  across  the 
meridian,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  inequality  of  the  solar  and 
sidereal  days,  takes  place  from  west  to  east,  the  real  movement  of 
the  Earth  is  also  effected  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  for  want  of 
comprehending  this,  that  some  authors  with  rather  imaginative  minds 
have  cried  out  against  the  fallacies  of  astronomers. 

The  Sun,  then,  must  move  each  instant  across  the  starry  vault 
of  the  heavens,  and  its  centre  will  coincide  from  day  to  day  with 
different  stars.  During  the  day  this  displacement  is  not  perceptible 
when  no  exact  measure  of  the  position  of  the  Sun  is  taken.  But 
we  need  only  recognise  that,  corresponding  with  the  displacement  of 
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the  Sun  during  the  day,  there  must  be  an  analogous  movement  of  the 
heavens  during  the  night,  to  comprehend,  that  the  aspect  of  the 
con st-ellut ions  must  vary  throughout  the  whole  year.  It  is  in  con- 
sequence of  the  translation  of  the  Earth,  that  the  heavens  defile 
progressively  over  the  horizon  of  any  given  place,  or,  if  not  thewbdle 
heavens,  at  least  that  portion  of  them  which  are  brought  by  Ad 
diurnal  movement  above  that  horizon. 

The  length  of  the  year,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  interval  of  time  wlikdi 
elapses  between  two  successive  passuges  of  the  Earth  tbrougb  the 
same  point  of  its  orbit,  is  about  365^  mean  solar  days.  How  many. 
entire  rotations  on  its  axis  does  our  globe  execute  during  that  tiineP 
— 1366^  ;  in  other  words,  if  the  number  of  the  solar  days  of  the  year 
18  *W)l,  the  number  of  the  sidereal  days  is  exactly  greater  by  unity. ' 

This  is  a  dircHit  consequence  of  the  yearly  revolution  of  the  Eart)i» 
combined  with  it«  diurnal  movement  of  rotation.  The  same  phe- 
nomenon, which  at  first  seems  paradoxical,  is  produced  in  all  the  other 
planets,  whatever  the  number  of  rotations  accomplished  during  a 
complete  revolution  round  the  Sun,  and  whatoyer  the  durations  of 
their  sidereal  and  solar  days. 

Let  us  recall  the  fact  that  after  an  entire  rotation,  the  Sun,  which 
at  the  point  of  departure  passed  the  meridian  at  the  same  time  as  a 
given  star,  higs  behind  about  four  minutes.  At  the  following  rotation 
there  is  further  delay,  which  is  added  to  the  preceding  one ;  and  so  on, 
until  the  aimual  revolution  being  terminated,  matters  are  found  in 
the  simie  state  as  at  the  beginning.  Now,  if  in  order  to  return  to  a 
coincidence  of  the  Sun  with  the  star  which  serves  as  a  means  of  com- 
parison, the  Earth  has  effected  366  rotations  on  its  axis,  the  star  will 
have  passed  *6ij6  times  over  the  meridian,  whilst  the  Sun,  exactly 
behind  by  one  transit,  ^^^I1  lyive  returned  to  the  meridian  once  less, 
that  is  to  say,  only  365  times. 

Let  us  now  jmss  to  other  phenomena  of  great  interest  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Earth, —  phenomena  which  have  their  source  in 
the  double  movement  of  our  planet. 

From  one  day  to  aiiotlier,  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  place — ^let 
us  rather  say  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  latitude — see  the  Sun  ascend 
above  the  horizon  to  variable  heights.  The  points  in  the  east  and 
west,  where  the  radiant  body  rises  and  sets,  change  their  places; 
the  Sun  at  noon  attains  a  greater  or  less  altitude,  and  the  length  of 
its  daily  sojourn  above  the  liorizon  gives  to  the  days  and  nights 
their  variable  and  unequal  lengths :  hence  different  temperatures 
and  diversified  climatic  conditions  ;  hence,  the  Scaaonx.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  conditions  themselves  ehaiig^o,  not  onlv  in  both  henii- 
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spheres  of  the  Earthy  but  even  in  the  same  hemisphere,  according  to 
the  latitude  of  the  place  considered.  Hence,  climate^  frigid  zones 
with  long  days  and  nights,  temperate  zones,  torrid  zones,  and  the 
regions  nearest  to  the  equator,  which  have  each  year  two  summers 
and  two  winters,  and  where  the  length  of  the  day  is  always  equal  to 
that  of  the  night. 

The  astronomical  reason  of  all  these  phenomena  rests  in  the 
simultaneous  movements  of  the  Earth.  But  there  is  a  circumstance 
which  influences  their  succession  in  a  dominant  manner,  and  on 
which  we  must  now  fix  our  attention. 

Let  us  glance  at  Plate  VI,  which  represents  the  orbit  of  the 
Earth  and  the  position  of  our  planet  in  various  points  of  it.  We 
shall  see  that  the  axis  of  rotation  is  neither  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  in  which  the  orbit  lies,  nor  in  this  plane,  but  that  it 
forms  with  it  a  certain  angle  nearly  equal  to  two-thirds  of  a  right 
angle  (66°  32^  42''.)  This  inclination  is  constant  during  the  whole 
year,  or  at  least  varies  only  between  very  small  limits ;  besides  this, 
the  axis  always  remains  parallel  to  itself.  It  is  the  parallelism  of  the 
axis  which  accounts  for  the  nearly  invariable  position  of  the  celestial 
pole  above  the  horizon  in  each  locality,  provided  we  bear  in  mind 
the  nearly  infinite  distance  of  the  stars  from  the  Earth. 

Among  all  the  positions  which  the  Earth  occupies  in  its  orbit, 
there  are  four  principal  ones,  diametrically  opposed,  in  pairs,  which 
influence  in  a  most  important  manner  the  relative  lengths  of  day  and 
night,  and  the  seasons;  these  are  the  two  equinoxes  and  the  two 
solstices. 

Here  are  the  order  and  dates  of  their  succession  : 

Towards  the  21st  of  March,  the  Earth  is  at  the  first  of  these 
points,  called  the  Spring  Equinox  ;  then  comes  the  Sunmier  Solstice, 
about  the  21st  of  June;  the  Autumnal  Equinox,  near  the  22nd 
of  September ;  and,  lastly,  the  Winter  Solstice,  which  gene- 
rally &lls  on  the  21st  of  December.  Each  of  these  points  murks 
the  commencement  of  the  season  after  which  it  is  named.  The 
precise  epochs  of  these  four  ftmdamental  positions  vary  each  year, 
but  within  a  somewhat  restricted  limit,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  table : — 

COKM ENCEHENT  OF  THE  FoUR  SEASONS. 

1805.  1864. 

Spring  .  .  .  March  20,  8*"  19"  aju.  .  .  March  20,  2''  15"  p.m. 

Summer  .  .  .  June  21,    5  25   a.m.  .  .  June  21,  10  55   a.m. 

Autumn  .  .  .  Sept.  22,    7     1    p.m.  .  .  Sept.  23,    1     8   a.ni. 

WncTER  .  .  .  Dec.  21,     1   13   p.m.  .  .  Dec.  21,     6  r)9    p.m. 
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When  the  Earth  is  at  one  or  the  other  of  the  Equinoxes,  the 
plane  of  the  Equator  prolonged  passes  precisely  through  the  centre 
of  the  Sun.  The  two  poles  of  the  planet  are  then  symmetrically 
placed  with  regard  to  the  radiant  body,  and  the  circle  of  separation 
of  the  illumiuated  hemisphere  and  the  dark  hemisphere  lies  in  a 
meridian. 

It  results  from  this  particular  position,  that  each  part  of  the  Earth, 
whatever  its  latitude,  describes  half  its  daily  journey  impoeed  on 
it  by  the  Earth's  rotation,  in  shade,  and  halfin  sunsbine.  Fig.49will 
explain  this. 


Pig  4|1.— Tho  Earth  at  .<n  equiiiiH.    Bqiul  diy  ud  night  all  ovsr  tba  world 

Thus,  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  the  length  of  the  day  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  night  all  over  the  world.  The  Sun  remains  twelve 
hours  above  the  horizon  of  each  place,  and  twelve  hours  below  it. 

From  the  spring  equinox  to  the  summer  solstice,  the  Earth 
traverses  the  portion  of  its  orbit,  which  corresponds  to  the  months 
of  April,  May,  and  June.  Its  axis  remaining  always  parallel  to  itself, 
one  of  its  poles, — the  North  Pole, — is  turned  more  and  more  towards 
the  8un ;  during  the  same  period,  the  South  Pole,  on  the  contrary, 
is  turned  more  and  more  away  from  it.  The  day  and  night  become 
more  and  more  unequal  in  length,  and  this  inequality  attains  its 
maximum  towards  the  Slst  of  June  (fig.  50). 

The  circle  of  separation  of  sunshine  and  shade  having  travelled 
farther  i'l-oni  ihc  i'ole,  il  follows  Ihat  the  length  of  the  nights  of  the 
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noTtliem  hemisphere  has  contiimonalj  decreased;  the  day,  on  the 
CDQtraiy,  mcre&miig,  and  in  much  greater  proportion  as  the  places 
are  more  distant  fhmt  the  equator. 

The  soathem  hemiBphere  haa,  during  this  period,  experienced 
invetse  phraiomraia ;  at  the  equator  only,  has  the  day  continued  to 
be  equal  with  the  night. 

From  the  21st  of  June  to  the  22nd  of  September,  the  Earth 
passea  from  the  summer  Bolatice  to  the  autumnal  equinox.  During 
the  second  period,  the  North  Pole  is  turned  towards  the  Sun,  vhile 
the  South  Pole  remains  plunged  in  darkness ;  the  alternations  of  day 
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and  night  present,  in  inverse  order,  during  the  suomier  the  same 
I^ieaomena  as  during  the  spring. 

Thus,  for  six  months,  the  regions  near  the  North  Pole  have 
ooDtinually  seen  the  Sun  above  the  horizon,  those  of  the  South 
Pole  have  always  had  it  below.  Hence,  in  their  icy  deserts,  here 
a  day  of  six  months,  there  a  night  of  six  months,  tempered,  it  is 
true,  by  a  continual  twilight.  During  each  twenty-four  hours,  in 
consequence  of  the  diurnal  rotation,  the  Sun  thus  describes  a  curve, 
which  grazes  the  horizon,  though  not  quite  parallel  to  it,  describing 
a  double  spiral,  which  rises  constantly  until  the  20th  of  June,  and 
afterwards  descends  to  the  beginning  of  autumn. 

If  the  course  of  the  Earth  during  one  half  of  the  year  has  been 
well  understood,  it  will  be  easily  seen  how,  during  the  other  half, 
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similar  phenomena  will  occur  in  symmetrically  inverse  order.  At  the 
autumnal  equinox  we  shall  have  equal  days  and  nights  throughout  the 
Earth.  The  autumn  and  winter  of  the  northern  hemisphere  will  be 
the  spring  and  simimer  of  the  southern  one.  The  same  differences  in 
the  relative  lengths  of  night  and  day  will  also  be  presented :  the 
only  difference  arising  from  the  different  length  of  the  corresponding 
seasons  in  the  two  hemispheres. 

A  word  now  on  the  inequality  of  seasons. 

Let  us  once  more  insist  upon  the  fact,  that  the  orbit  of  the  Earth 


Jntttmnal   Equinox     


Fif(.  r>l.— Orbit  of  the  Earth.    Varying  length  of  the  difierent  Seasona. 

is  not  a  circle,  but  an  ellipse,  and  that  the  Sun  is  not  in  its  centre,  as 
would  appear  from  Plate  VI,  but  in  one  of  its  foci.  More  than  this, 
the  major  axis  of  the  ecliptic — which  is  the  astronomical  term  for  the 
orbit  of  the  Earth — does  not  exactly  pass  through  the  solstices.  In 
fig.  51  their  non-coincidence  has  been  purposely  exaggerated. 

We  shall  immediately  comprehend  from  an  inspection  of  the 
diagram  that  winter  ought  to  be  the  shortest,  and  simimer  the 
longest  of  the  four  seasons :  the  two  other  seasons  are  of  inter- 
mediate lengths,  spring  being  the  longer  of  the  two. 

This  would  be  true,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  inequality  of  the  arcs 
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trayersed  alone^  even  if  the  Earth  travelled  with  a  constant  velocity 
over  every  portion  of  its  orbit.  But  the  inequality  is  largely  increased 
from  another  cause. 

We  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  that  every  planet  moves  round  the 
Sun  with  variable  velocities,  and  more  rapidly  as  it  approaches  the 
common  focus.  The  Earth,  therefore,  moves  less  quickly  during  the 
summer  season  of  the  northern  hemisphere  than  during  the  winter 
season,  and  this  again  contributes  to  increase  the  difference  in  their 
lengths. 

The  mean  durations  of  the  seasons,  in  the  order  in  which  we  have 
spoken  of  them,  are  as  follows  : — 

Days.  Days. 

Spring 92-9  Autumn       ....     897 

Summer    ....    93*6  Winter 890 

The  first  two  seasons,  as  do  the  two  others,  differ  only  but  seven- 
tenths  of  a  day,  that  is  to  say,  16  hours  48  minutes.  But  the  spring 
exceeds  the  autumn  by  3  days  4  hours  48  minutes,  and  the  summer 
is  longer  than  the  winter  by  4  days  14  hours  and  24  minutes. 

At  the  extremities  of  the  larger  diameter  (or  "  major  axis,"  as  it 
is  called)  of  its  orbit,  the  Earth  is  nearest  to  and  most  distant  from 
the  Sun.  It  is  at  its  maximum  distance,  or  aphelhuy  in  the  first  days 
of  July,  and  at  its  minimum  distance,  or  perihelion,  a  few  days  after  the 
winter  solstice — about  the  31st  of  December. 

Thus  the  Sun  is  farther  from  us  during  the  spring  and  summer 
than  during  the  autimm  and  winter  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  a 
circumstance  which  proves  that  it  iff  not  to  the  decrease  of  the  Sun's 
distance  that  we  must  attribute  the  increase  of  heat,  or  rather  of 
temperature,  of  any  given  place  on  our  hemisphere. 

During  the  northern  spring  and  summer,  the  Sun  remains  above 
the  horizon  of  a  place  longer  than  in  autumn  and  winter  :  the  length 
of  the  day  exceeds  more  and  more  that  of  the  night  as  the  solstice  is 
approached.  That  is  the  most  important  cause  of  the  increase  of 
temperature  during  the  summer  months.  Another  cause,  not  to  bo 
passed  over,  is  the  height  of  the  Sun  above  the  horizon.  The  diurnal 
arc  described  by  the  great  light-giver  rises  higher  and  higher  from 
the  time  of  the  spring  equinox  to  the  simimcr  solstice,  returning  in 
inverse  order  from  the  summer  solstice  to  the  autunmal  equinox. 
The  rays  that  he  sheds  on  the  divers  points  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere traverse  the  atmosphere  less  obliquely  than  in  winter  and 
autumn ;  and  the  intensity  of  the  heat  received  is  much  greater  when 
this  obliquity  is  less,  a  circumstance  easily  explained  by  the  smaller 
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thickness  of  the  atmospheric  strata  traversed.  Besides,  if  we  leave 
the  thickness  of  the  atmosphere  out  of  the  question,  the  obliquity  of 
which  we  speak  is  in  itself  a  cause  why  the  heat  received  should  be 
less  considerable. 

The  preceding  explanation  applies  to  the  southern  hemisphere 
during  the  seasons  of  autumn  and  winter,  which  are  to  it  what 
spring  and  summer  are  to  us.  And  as  the  Sun  is,  besides,  at  a  less 
distance  from  the  Earth,  the  intensity  of  the  heat  is  greater :  as  also 
in  the  winter  seasons  of  the  same  hemisphere,  the  cold  is  more 
intense.  In  the  long  run,  however,  these  inequalities  are  compensated, 
and  the  mean  temperatures  of  the  year  are  nearly  the  same,  both 
north  and  south  of  the  Equator. 

We  speak  here  merely  of  the  purely  astronomical  influences, 
leaving  out  of  the  question  the  thousand  local  disturbing  causes 
which  may  exist  or  arise ;  the  climate  of  a  place  being  a  resultant 
of  them  all.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  is  also  easy  to  comprehend 
why  the  maxima  of  heat  and  cold  do  not  fall  exactly  at  the 
Solstices,  but  some  little  time  after,  in  July  and  January.  From 
the  20th  of  June,  the  Earth,  already  warmed  by  the  days  of 
spring,  continues  to  receive  from  the  Sun  during  the  day  more 
heat  than  it  radiates  during  the  night:  its  temperature,  therefore, 
still  increases.  On  the  other  hand,  towards  the  21st  of  December, 
the  Earth,  already  chilled  by  the  long  nights  of  the  autunmal  period, 
still  continues  to  get  colder,  because  it  loses  more  heat  during  the 
night  than  it  receives  during  the  day. 

More  than  this,  the  seasons  are  very  different  for  every  point  of 
tlie  same  hemisphere.  From  the  equator  to  one  or  the  other  pole, 
we  pass  by  imperceptible  degrees  from  an  intense  heat  to  an  ex- 
treme cold.  On  the  surface  of  the  globe,  five  zones  or  climates  are 
distinguished,  which  succeed  in  the  following  order : 

T/w  Torrid  ZonOy  which  comprises  all  the  regions  north  and  south 
of  the  equator,  where  the  Sun  is  vertical  twice  a-year ;  it  is  bounded 
by  the  tropics  in  lat.  23°  north  and  south. 

Two  Temperate  Zones,  which  extend  on  either  side  the  tropics  to  a 
latitude  of  60°.  To  all  the  countries  comprised  in  these  zones,  the  Sun 
never  rises  to  tlie  zenith,  and  the  limit  of  its  least  meridional  altitudes 
is  comprised  between  GG°  and  the  horizon. 

Lastly,  two  Frigid  or  Circumpolar  Zones,  Within  the  limits  of 
these  zones  the  Sun  descends  to  the  horizon  and  disappears  even  be- 
neath it,  here  for  one  day,  there  for  six  months.  It  never  rises  to  an 
altitude  greater  than  46°,  and  at  the  pole  itself  the  maximum  altitude 
is  but  half  that  quantity. 
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The  superficial  areas  of  these  zones  are  very  unequal :  the  torrid 
«one  embraces  -j^jj^oths  of  the  total  surface  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid ; 
the  two  temperate  zones,  iVff^^^  5  *"^^»  lastly,  the  two  frigid  zones, 
,  Sloths.  Thus  the  two  temperate  zones,  the  most  favourable  to  human 
habitation  and  to  the  development  of  civilised  life,  comprise  more  than 
half  the  extent  of  the  Earth ;  the  frigid  zones,  which  may  almost  be 
termed  uninhabitable,  form  a  very  small  fraction.  In  these  quantities 
both  land  and  sea  are  included. 

The  various  phenomena  which  we  have  just  considered  depend 
directly  upon  the  rotation  of  the  Earth  and  its  annual  movement  of 
translation  in  space.  The  length  of  this  rotation,  or  of  the  sidereal 
day,  the  inclination  and  the  parallelism  of  the  axis,  the  duration  of 
the  year,  the  form  of  the  orbit  and  its  real  dimensions,  are  so  many 
elements  which  combine  to  produce  them.  If  all,  or  some  of  them, 
were  to  change,  the  days  and  the  nights,  the  seasons  and  climates, 
would  change  also,  and  the  consequences  which  would  result  to  the 
conditions  of  life  on  our  planet  would  produce,  either  in  the  long  run, 
or  suddenly,  the  most  profound  modifications  and  most  considerable 
changes. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  length  of  the  day  has  remained  in- 
variable during  the  historic  period.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  year. 
But  if  the  form  of  the  terrestrial  orbit  and  the  inclination  of  the  axis 
of  rotation  vary  imperceptibly,  the  periodical  variability  of  these  ele- 
ments is  confined  within  narrow  limits,  so  that,  except  for  unforeseen 
and  improbable  catastrophes,  the  astronomical  conditions  of  our  planet 
can  be  considered  as  invariable.  The  source  of  the  liglit  and  heat, 
and  even  of  life,  on  our  own  globe,  and  on  the  other  planets,  no  doubt, 
is  being  gradually  dried  up,  but  calculation  has  shown  that  millions 
of  years  must  elapse  before  the  gradual  weakening  of  its  rays  can 
modify  perceptibly  our  terrestrial  climates. 

When  we  come  to  study  the  other  members  of  our  system,  we  shall 
soon  find  the  most  curious  variety  in  the  astronomical — and  therefore 
climatic — conditions  of  each  of  them.  Governed  by  identical  laws, 
they,  nevertheless,  will  present  to  us  the  most  wonderful  diversities, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  organic  kingdom  constructed  with  a  small 
number  of  simple  elements  on  a  plan,  the  unity  of  which  is,  day 
by  day,  becoming  more  evident,  furnishes,  nevertheless,  to  the  in- 
telligent admiration  of  man  a  considerable  number  of  various 
substances,  and  a  still  more  prodigious  nimiber  of  genera,  species^ 
and  varieties. 
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THE    MOON. 

Phases  of  the  Moon — Its  Movement  round  the  Earth  — Dimensions  and  Distances; 
recent  measures,  Effect  of  Irradiation  in  the  Case  of  the  Moon  — Rotation — 
Rotation  and  Revolution  performed  in  the  same  time — ^The  Moon's  Orbit 
always  Concave  to  the  Sun — The  Moon*s  Rotation  on  its  Axis. 

O^TNG  to  its  successive  and  periodical  appearan'ces  and  disappearances, 
— the  variety  of  form  of  its  luminous  portion,  and  the  varying  illu- 
mination due  to  it«  light,  the  Moon  is  certainly  the  body  which 
above  all  others  gives  the  greatest  diversity  to  the  aspect  of  our 
nights.  The.  white  and  soft  light  with  which  it  inundates  the  land- 
scape is  the  delight  of  all  those  who  are  sensible  to  the  beauties  of 
nature;  poets  have  not  failed  to  introduce  it  in  their  descriptions, 
and  painters  in  their  pictures.  But  the  absence  or  the  presence 
of  the  Moon  in  the  starry  vault  is  not  less  interesting  to  astronomers 
than  to  artists — to  science  than  to  poetry.  It  is  only  from  the  astro- 
nomical point  of  view  that  we  shall  here  speak  of  it. 

\^^lcn  the  Moon  shines  in  the  heavens,  when  even  she  shows  us  a 
small  part  only  of  her  illuminated  side,  the  brightness  of  her  light 
eflaces  tlic  smallest  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  number  of 
stars  thus  rendered  in^asible — put  out  as  it  were,  is  much  more  con- 
siderable as  the  Moon  approaches  the  full ;  then  the  glimmer  of  the 
Milky  Way  is  lost  in  the  diffused  light  of  the  atmosphere,  and  only 
the  most  brilliant  stars  remain  perceptible  to  the  unaided  vision. 
Moreover,  as  the  time  during  which  the  Moon  is  visible,  increases  with 
its  brightness,  it  soon  becomes  impossible  for  astronomers  to  make 
delicate  observations,  at  least  if  they  do  not  propose  to  study  the 
Moon  itself,  or  the  more  brilliant  stars. 

Happily  for  observers,  the  Moon  disappears  periodically  from  the 
heavens,  and  thus  restores  to  the  celestial  vault,  when  the  air  is  clear 
and  calm,  all  its  splendour  and  magnificence.  The  great  proximity 
of  the  Moon  to  the  Earth,  which  it  incessantly  accompanies  in  its  revo- 
lution round  the  Sun,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  among  the 
celestial  bodies.     What  can  be,  in  fact,  more  curious  than  this  little 
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system  in  the  vast  system  of  the  solar  world;  this  Earth  in  minia- 
ture, perpetually  executing  round  our  globe  a  series  of  movements 
entirely  similar  to  those  that  our  Earth  in  turn  performs  round  the 
Sun.  Further  on,  when  we  shall  see  other  phinets,  accompanied 
also  by  satellites,  and  forming  with  them  so  many  little  systems, 
we  shall  more  easily  be  able  to  appreciate  the  phenomena  which 
these  Satellites  present  to  observers  situated  in  the  primary  body, 
if  we  in  this  place  study  those  presented  by  our  own  Moon  and  Earth 
in  detail. 

Let  us  begin  with  our  satellite  as  it  appears  to  the  naked  eye. 

Two  facts  are  known  to  every  one ;  first,  that  in  an  interval  of 
twenty-nine  or  thirty  days,  the  Moon  is  seen  under  a  series  of 
appearances  which  are  called  ph/ises,  which  are  reproduced  periodi- 
cally in  the  same  order.  Second,  that  it  always  presents  the  same 
face  to  the  Earth,  in  such  a  manner  that  we  only  see  one  of  its 
hemispheres ;  the  other  half  of  the  lunar  globe  remaining  for  ever 
invisible  to  us. 

Now,  these  two  facts  are  proofs  positive,  that  the  Moon  has  two 
motions^  one  of  revolution  round  the  Earth,  another  of  rotation  on 
itself.  These  two  movements,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  are  made  in 
the  same  interval  of  time.  If  we  follow  the  Moon  through  the  course 
of  one  of  its  revolutions,  we  shall  be  convinced  of  the  reality  of  these 
movements,  and  of  the  fact,  that  they  are  both  performed  in  the 
same  time. 

We  know  that  there  is  a  New  Moon,  when  our  satellite  is  invisible, 
both  daring  the  day  and  night.  It  then  occupies  in  the  heavens  a 
place  very  near  the  Sun,  presenting  to  us  its  dark  hemisphere ;  for 
this  reason,  and  because  also  it  is  lost  in  the  splendour  of  the  solar 
raysy  it  is  invisible  to  us. 

About  four  days  elapse  between  the  disappearance  of  the  Moon 
in  the  morning  in  the  east,  and  its  reappearance  in  the  evening  in 
the  west,  a  little  after  the  setting  of  the  Sim ;  the  instant  of  new 
moon  •  occurs  precisely  in  the  mid  interval ;  after  this  epoch  it 
gradually  emerges  from  the  Sun's  rays. 

We  see  it  first  (Plate  VII)  in  the  form  of  a  very  slender  crescent, 
the  convexity  of  which  is  turned  towards  the  point  below  the  horizon 
occapied  by  the  Sun ;  at  this  time  the  obscure  portion  of  the  MoOn's 
disk  is  seen  very  distinctly.  The  delicate  transparent  tint  which 
renders  it  visible  is  known  under  the  name  of  Earth-shine,  or  lumih'e 
eendrie,  and  is  due  to  the  reflected  light  of  the  Earth. 

Drawn  along,  apparently,  by  the  diurnal  movement,  the  body 
soon  sets  below  the  horizon.     The  next  day,  the  same  appearance 
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again  occuni,  but  ulrcody  the  crescent  is  less  delicate,  the  LuminouK 
portion  larger,  and  the  Moon  somewhat  farther  from  the  Sun,  setting 
also  a  tittle  later. 

The  fourth  day  uft<;r  the  new  moon,  the  fonn  and  appeomioe  of 
our  Satellite,  which  sets  only  three  hours  after  the  Sun,  is  that  which  is 
represented  in  the  second  figure  of  Plate  VII.  The  Earth-shine  ii  still 
very  perceptible,  although  it  diminishes  more  and  more,  to  dioippcar 
altogether  ut  the  following  phase,  which  is  called  tiie  Fint  QiMiHee. 

Itetwecn  the  seventh  und  eighth  days  of  tbo  Moon,  it  is  pwentcd 
to  uR  under  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  partly  visible  during  the  day, 
as  this  time  the  diurnal  movement  only  cuusee  it  to  approwdi  the 
horizon  some  six  hours  after  sunset.  In  the  preceding  phaa^  drt 
various  features  spread  over  the  Moon's  surface  were  TiBibl&  BfU 
ut  tliis  time,  thew  markings  are  distinguished  with  great  t 
on  the  luminous  half  cinJe,  more  especially  at  the  division  1 
the  illuminated  and   the  dork  ]x>rtioa  colled  "  the  terminator." 

Between  the  first  qiuirtcr  und  the  FnH  Moon,  seven  daya  aguii 
elapse,  during  which  the  fonn  of  the  illuminated  part  appmMches 
nearer  and  nearer  to  that  of  a  complete  circle ;  the  Moon  riaea  sod 
sots  hiter  and  later,  alw-uj-s  turning  towards  the  west  the  oinailar 
portion  of  its  disk, 

Liistly  it  presents  to  us  the  whole  of  its  illuminated  portion, 
nboiit  fifteen  days  nfler  the  new  moon ;  then  the  hour  of  its  rising 
in  nearly  that  of  the  setting  of  the  Sun,  which  in  turn  rises  when 

the  Moon  sets.     It  is  midnight  when 

it  attains  the  highest  part,  of  its  courae, 
or,  in  astronomical  language,  when  it 
]Muiscs  the  meridian ;  then  the  Sun 
itself  pauses  the  lower  meridian  under 
the  horizon  ;  that  is  to  say,  relatively 
to  the  Karth,  the  Moon  is  precisely 
opposite  the  Sun. 

From  the  time  of  full  moon  to  tlu 
next  new  moon,  the  circular  form  of 
the  visible  portion  of  the  disk  di- 
minishes by  degrees,  and  at  last  puts 
on  the  appearance  first  noticed, — 
But  this  time  the  convexity  is  tamed 
towards  the  east;  in  fu(;f.  the  lialf  circle  liounding  the  illuminated 
portion  naturally  always  faces  the  Sun. 

In  the  mid  interval  which  sopiirnfes  tlie  full  moon  from  the  follow- 
ing iwriod,  111  the  Lti-'f  Qimrh-r  we  get  n  phase  like  that  presented  at 
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the  first  quarter,  but  inversely  situated.  In  this  sa^ond  part  of  the 
lunar  period,  or  Lunation,  the  apparent  position  of  the  Moon  in  the 
Heavens  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  that  of  the  Sun.  Towards 
the  last  days,  it  precedes  its  rise  by  very  little,  until  it  is*  again  lost 
in  it«  rays,  finally  to  disappear,  and  then  to  again  appear  as  a  ueir 
moon,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  lunation.     The  Earth-shine 


Ftgt.  H.^OrbiCofthsHiHn.    Bipluiitlon  or  the  rtuixa. 

again  becomes  visible,  after  the  lost  oa  before  the  first  quarter,  and 
becomes  more  apparent  as  the  visible  portion  of  the  disk  diminishes. 
This  succession  of  the  phases  of  the  Moon,  which  is  constantly 
reproduced,  and  always  in  the  same  manner,  results  evidently  from  the 
movement  of  the  Moon  round  the  Earth.  This  will  be  easily  undcr- 
■tood  from  fig.  53,  and  it  will  be  there  seen  why  the  phuseM  of  sue- 
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ccaaivc  lunationB  are  precisely  the  same,  when  the  Sun,  the  Earth,  and 
the  Moon  occupy  the  some  relative  positiona ;  while  if  we  referred 
the  place  occupied  by  the  Moon  to  the  stars,  in  two  or  more  similar 
and  consecutive  phases,  it  would  be  seen  that  it  does  not  occupy 
the  same  point  of  the  sky — that  it  does  not  even  traverse  the  same 
constellations ;  a  fact  which  results  not  only  irom  the  movement  of 
the  Earth  in  its  orbit,  but  from  the  variations  of  the  movement 
of  the  Moon  in  hers.  In  a  little  more  than  29$  days,*  the 
Moon  returns  to  occupy  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the  Sun 
and  Earth ;    this  marks  the  length  of  the  lunar  month  or  lunation. 

It  must  be  added,  that  this  length  exceeds  by  more  than  two 
days  the  time  of  a  complete  revolution  of  the  Moon  in  its  orbit, 
that  is,  of  its  sidereal  revolution.f  This  difference  is  due  to  the 
movement  of  the  Earth  round  the  Sun. 


Ihnn  UiaEmiL 


Considering  the  Earth  as  fixed,  the  orbit  which  its  satellite 
(li'weribos  round  it  is  an  ellipse  of  which  the  Earth  occupiee  one  of 
Ibc  foci.  The  distance,  therefore,  which  separates  the  two  bodies, 
varies  incessantly,  and  us  a  consequence,  the  apparent  diameter  of 
Ihe  Moon  varies  also,  but  inversely;  a  fact  proved  by  observation, 
mid  especially  by  niici-omctrical  measures  of  its  disk. 

The  figures  here  given  will  enable  us  to  form  a  precise  idea  of 
these  variations. 

The  greatcet  distance  of  the  Moon  from  the  Earth  is  about 
<i4J  times  the  equatorial  radius  of  our  globe.  When  the  Hoon 
is  at  this  distance,  it  is  said  to  be  in  ajMgee.  At  the  time  of 
perigee,%  that  is  to  say,  its  least  distance,  it  is  not  further  from  oa 

*  2!>  days,  ]  2  houre.  44  rainutcH,  3  spcomla. 

+  Tlie  Mooti'K  nidcreiil  dny  is  27  cliiys,  7  lioiire,  43  minuter,  1 1 J  soconda  long. 

X  Apogee,  from  iti.j'rom,  uiiil  >S.  Ihe  Earth.     I'erigcc,  from  »i(ii  %tear,  aud  >«- 
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than  57|  of  these  radii,  whence  it  results  that  its  mean  distance 
is  601  I'sdii)  that  is,  nearly  equal  to  the  400th  part  of  the  distance 
of  the  Earth  from  the  Sun,  which  is,  as  we  have  seen,  in  round 
nnmbera  24,000  terrestrial  radii.  We  must  then  moke  a  chain  of 
thirty  globes,  equal  in  size  to  the  Earth,  touching  each  other,  and 
in  a  straight  line,  to  reach  the  Moon.  [According  to  the  latest 
rcaearchee  of  Professor  Adams,  the  mean  distance  of  the  centres  of 
the  Earth  and  Moon  is  238,793  miles,  and  this  we  know  to  be 
correct  within  a  very  few  miles.] 

After  we  have  passed  the  heavens  under  review,  we  shall  return 
to  the  interesting  question  of  the  distances  of  the  different  bodies, 
,and  we  shall  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  the  methods  which  enable 
us  to  determine  them.  We  shall  then  see  how,  relying  on  very  simple 
geometrical  principles,  and  aided  by  instruments  of  great  perfection, 
astronomers  can  measure  the  distances  of  some  bodies  near  the 


Earth,  infer  from  these  measures  the  distances  of  the  other  members 
of  the  system,  and,  finally,  gauge  the  profundities  of  the  ethereal 
vault  without  quitting  the  movable  stand -point  where  Nature 
has  placed  us. 

The  mean  distance  which  separates  us  from  the  Moon  is  but 
little  more  than  nine  times  the  circumference  of  the  Earth  at  the 
Equator.  There  are  many  sailors  who  have,  in  their  voyages,  tra- 
versed as  long  a  distance — one  that  an  express  train  would  easily 
accomplish  in  less  than  300  days. 

The  apparent  magnitude  of  the  lunar  disk  varies,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  the  distance  of  the  Earth  from  the  Moon  :  but  even  on  the  surface 
of  onr  globe,  and  at  the  same  instant,  the  diameter  of  the  disk  does 
not  appear  of  equal  magnitude  to  all  observers.  It  appears  smaller 
to  an  observer  who  sees  the  Moon  rising  or  setting  at  the  horizon 
than  to  him  who  sees  it  at  the  zenith. 
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To  the  former,  the  distance  A  L  of  the  Moon  .is  nearly  equal 
to  the  actual  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  two  bodies.  To  the 
latter,  on  the  contrary,  the  distance,  A'L,  is  equal  to  the  first 
diminished  by  the  terrestrial  radixis,  or  by  the  sixteenth  part  of  the 
total  distance. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  as  the  Moon  is  carried  by  the  Earth's 
rotation  trom  the  horizon  of  any  place  to  its  zenith,  that  place  is 
actually  brought  nearer  to  it  some  4000  miles.  The  lunar  disk  should, 
therefore,  appear  to  us  larger  at  the  zenith  than  at  the  horizon ; 
but,  singularly  enough,  by  a  pure  iUxision,  the  opposite  eflTect  obtains ; 
at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  Moon  its  disk  appears  to  us  enor- 
mous ;  it  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  diminish  insensibly  when  it  is 
removed  from  the  objects  situated  on  the  horizon  and  mounts  the 
starry  sky. 

We  have  remarked,  that  this  is  a  pure  illusion.  To  be  convinced 
of  it,  it  is  sufficient  to  take  exact  measures  when  the  Moon  is  in 
the  two  positions ;  if  this  be  done  with  rigorous  exactness  by  means 
of  an  instrument,  to  make  the  result  independent  of  our  ordinary 
way  of  judging,  it  is  entirely  opposite  to  the  appearance.  How 
is  this  singular  phenomenon  explained  ? 

By  an  error  of  our  judgment.  When  the  luminous  disk  of  the 
body  is  near  the  horizon,  it  seems  placed  beyond  all  the  objects  on 
the  surface  of  the  Earth  interposed  between  us  and  it,  and  therefore 
more  distant  than  at  the  zenith  where  nothing  separates  it  from  us. 
Now  an  object  which  keeps  the  same  apparent  dimensions  is  to  us, 
by  virtue  of  the  instinctive  habits  of  our  eye,  by  so  much  greater 
as  it  appears  to  be  more  distant.* 

We  next  come  to  the  real  dimensions  of  the  Moon.  These  are 
readily  determined,  since  we  know,  with  the  most  wonderful  exactness, 
both  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  Moon's  diameter  and  our  dis- 
tance from  it.f 

[A  recent  discovery  of  very  great  interest  shows  us  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Moon,  the  word  "  apparent"  means  much  more  then  it  does 
with  regard  to  other  celestial  bodies.  Indeed,  its  brightness  causes 
our  eyes  to  play  us  false.  As  is  well  known,  the  crescent  of  the 
new  moon,  by  an  effect  of  irradiation,  seems  part  of  a  much  larger 
sphere  than   that  which   it  has   been  said,   time  out   of  mind,  to 

*  If,  when  the  disk  of  the  ^loon  appears  at  the  horizon  with  these  illusory 
dimensions,  it  is  looked  at  with  the  naked  eye  through  a  tube,  or  the  hands 
placed  tubewise,  the  illusion  disappears  ;  it  does  not  seem  then  to  exceed  in  size 
the  lunar  disk  seen  at  the  zenith. 

t  The  diameter  of  the  Kaiih  l)eing  1,  that  of  the  Moon  is  0'2729. 
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"hold  in  it«  arms."  We  now  learn  that  the  bright  portion  of  the 
Mood,  as  seen  in  our  measuring  instruments  as  well  as  with  the  naked 
eye,  coTers  a  larger  area  in  the  field  of  view  of  the  telescope,  than  it 
would  do  if  it  were  not  bright.  This  has  recently  been  proved  by 
measuring  the  dark  Moon.  Our  readers  may  possibly  ask  how  this 
haa  been  done  P  Well,  we  get  an  approach  to  a  dark  moon  when  we 
observe  the  occultation  of  a  star  at  the  dark  limb,  and  under  these 
circnmBtancee,  it  has  been  recently  found  by  the  Astronomer  Boyal, 
Uutt  in  the  main,  all  such  occultations  go  to  show  that  the  limb  of 
the  Moon  is  not  so  far  away  from  its  centre,  in  other  words,  that  its 
radius  is  not  so  great  as  we  thought.  Again,  in  total  or  annular 
eclipses,  we  deal  entirely  with  the  dark  Moon,  and  Mr.  De  La  Rue's 
exquisite  photographs  of  the  total  eclipse  of  1860  entirely  endorse 
the  results  of  the  twenty-five  years'  labours  at  Greenwich. 


The  Astronomer  Royal's  result  is,  that  the  Moon's  angular  dia- 
meter hitherto  received,  is  too  large  by  2".  Mr.  De  La  Rue's,  that 
it  is  two  large  by  2'''15,  And  this  quantity  must  be  looked  upon 
as  a  "telescope-fault." 

Hansen  gives  the  mean  angular  semi-diameter  of  the  Moon  as 
15'  33"-36.  We  must  now  call  it  15'  3r'36 ;  and  its  diameter,  which 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  2160  miles,  or  a  little  more  than  it 
quarter  of  the  diameter  of  the  Earth,  must  be  reduced  by  something 
like  seven  miles.  We  shall  have  something  else  to  say  on  this  dis- 
covery when  we  refer  to  the  question  of  the  lunar  atmosphere.] 

Supposing  the  Moon  spherical,  the  total  surface  of  its  two  hemi- 
spheres, visible  and  invisible,  is  equal  to  a  little  less  than  the 
thirteenth  part  of  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial  globe ;  that  is  to  say, 


\        > 


\^  Is  ©     ^         '  ^^^  ^^^"^  remaining  at  the  same  spot, 

\\  y  /  our  globe  itself  travels  round  the 
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that  it  measures  14,5()8,000  square  miles.  Lastly,  if  from  it«  super- 
ficial extent  we  pass  to  it«  volume,  we  find  that  the  Moon  is  scarcely 
more  than  the  forty-ninth  part  of  that  of  our  Earth,  or  5,200,000,000 
cubic  miles. 

The  Moon's  motion,  we  have  before  remarked,  is  eflTected  along 

an  eUiptical  curve  or  oval,  at  one  of 
the   foci    of  which    is   the    Earth. 
Such   would  be,  indeed,  the  lunar 
^    ""^^^  orbit  if  the  Earth  remained  fixed  in 

^  I'        \  \  space.     But  it  is  well  known,  that, 

x--     -'  Sun  in  an  orbit  the  mean  radius  of 

^    '     Q  which  is  four  hundred  times  greater 

y'    \\  "^N  than   that    of  the  Moon.     As  the 

/         X .^  \    \  Moon  accompanies  the  Earth  in  its 

\        '  j  /'  stupendous  journey,  keeping  the  re- 

\^       i        -\  lative   positions  necessitated  by  its 

r       \  circum-t^rrestrial  movement,  it  fol- 

!-         \  lows  that  the  form  of  it«  real  orbit 

i  1  I  is   much  more  complicated  than  a 

'  [         I         f  Tj        (I  Q   simple  elliptic  one  would  be. 

I  I  [Its  real  path  consists  of  a  series 

j  I   .       /  of  curves,  or  rather  of  an  epicycloidal 

j  /  curve,    always   concave   to   the    Safff 

1^^     /  and   intersecting  the  orbit    of   the 

/  /        :\  Earth  twice  during:  a  lunar  month.  1 

■         '  iii'  /    j  But  the  total  departure  of  the 

/  /    /'  Moon  from  the  Earth's  orbit,  does 

'  ,^i    (7"  not  exceed  the  -4^^th  part  of  the  ra- 

,  :__/  dius ;  so  that,  if  drawn  to  scale  on 

I,  /  I       N^  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  it  would  be 

,  i        \  almost  impossible  to  detect  the  de- 


,  '  \        ;^        j  parture  of  the  Moon's  orbit  from 

\\    /       y  that  of  the  Earth. 

\  /  "  If  the  Earth  and  the  Moon,  in- 

/'  ^  stead     of    moving     simultaneously 

along  their  orbits,  in  such  a  way 
1    *     ,./*f 'Vr'*l'"T°''''l"  »8  to  occupv  the  five  positions  in- 

1.  Anjplihcd.       -.  In  its  rolutivo  <liinoufiions.  ^^  ^  ^  ^ 

dicated  in  figure  57,  [which  will 
be  understood  to  be  grossly  exaggerated,  nor  is  the  real  orbit  pre- 
cisely represented],  were  simply,  the  first  to  remain  at  rest,  and  the 
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second  to  circulate  in  its  orbit  round  our  globe ;  it  is  easily  seen 
that  the  appearances  presented  would  be  precisely  the  same,  at 
least,  if  we  compare  the  positions  of  the  two  bodies  with  regard 
to  the  S\m. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  a  person,  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  in  motion, 
believes  that  in  walking  round  the  mast,  he  is  moving  in  a  circle, 
whilst  the  curve  which  he  describes  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  is  a 
sinuous  curve,  the  form  of  which  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  real  orbit 
of  the  Moon.     In  reality,  the  path  which  this  person  traverses  is  more 


Fig.  58. — ^Tho  curro  described  in  a  year,  by  Lho  Moon  round  the  Eiirth . 

fxmiplicated  still ;  and  to  obtain  its  real  form,  we  must  take  into 
account  his  proper  movement,  the  movement  of  the  vessel  on  the  sea, 
the  double  movement  of  rotation  and  of  revolution  of  the  Earth  itself. 
It  will  be  seen  later  on,  that  the  Sun  moves  also  through  space, 
drawing  with  it  the  Earth,  the  other  planets,  and  their  satellites, 
whence  follow,  for  the  orbits  of  all  those  bodies,  sinuous  curves,  the 
degree  of  complexity  of  which  varies  with  the  number  of  the  various 
motions  with  which  they  are  animated. 

We  must  recollect  that  it  is  the  phases  of  the  Moon  which  have 
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deinoufltrated  to  ua  its  revolution  round  the  Earth.  This  movement, 
added  to  the  fact,  that  the  Moon  constantly  presents  the  same  hemi- 
sphere to  the  Earth,  proves  that  it  turns  also  on  itself,  in  a  period  of 
time  exactly  equal  to  the  length  of  its  sidereal  revolution,  that  is 
to  say,  in  about  twenty-seven  days  and  a  third. 

In  speaking  of  the  movement  of  rotation  of  the  Moon  on  its  axis, 
it  is  right  to  anticipate  an  objection  often  made,  proceeding  &om  a 
false  idea  sometimes  conceived  of  the  rotatory  mov^nent  of  a  mov- 
able body.     "  Since  the  Moon,"  it  is  said,  "  always  presents  the  same 


•  ###• 


Fif.  e».— BDiution  oi  n  (phov.  ■nppoHil  U  be  at  n>t 

face  to  us,  it  cannot  turn  on  itself.  If  it  turned  on  an  axis  or  pivot, 
it  ought  to  present  us  all  it«  aides  auccessively."  Such  is  the  objec- 
tion simply  put. 

To    solve  this  difliculty,   let    us  examine  into  the  phenomena. 
What  is  a  movement  of  rotation  P    How  is  it  known  that  a  body,  a 


■  w^ 


sphere  tor  example,  does  rotate  P  and  how  is  it  known  when  an  entire 
rotation  has  been  completed  ?  Evidently,  when  the  sphere  has  pre- 
sented successively  one  of  its  sides  towards  every  point  of  the  space 
which  surrounds  it.  If  we  divide  tlie  entire  rotation  into  four 
periods,  the  accompanying  diagram  will  show  how  the  sphere  would 
be  seen  at  the  commencement  of  each  of  those  periods,  to  an  obsen-er 
at  rest. 

Now,  if  the  sphei-e,  during  Ihc  exact  time  that  it  takes  to  effect 
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this  rotation  round  its  axis,  executes  a  movement  of  revolution  round 
the  observer,  whether  the  observer  be  at  rest  or  not,  it  is  none  the 
less  evident,  that  the  entire  rotation  would  be  effected,  if  the  side, 
of  which  the  point  A  forms  the  apparent  centre,  is  successively  pre- 
sented to  all  parts  of  space.  Now,  this  is  the  case  with  the  Moon, 
during  a  complete  rovolution  in  its  orbit,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
comparison  of  figures  59  and  60.* 

We  shall  see  further  on,  that  it  is  not  rigorously  true  to  affirm 
that  the  Moon  always  presents  the  same  face  to  the  Earth;  our 
satellite,  in  fact,  undergoes  what  astronomers  call  a  libraftany  or 
apparent  swing^gfirom  east  to  west,  and  another  from  north  to  south. 

These,  librations  result  from  caxises  of  which  more  anon;  it  is 
sufficient  hero  to  know  that  they  do  not  modify  the  fundamental  fact 
of  the  equal  duration  which  characterizes  the  two  simultaneous 
moYements  of  rotation  and  rovolution  of  the  Moon.  More  than  this, 
the  central  point  of  the  disk  is  not  precisely  the  same  to  observers 
situated  in  differont  parts  of  the  Earth. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  Moon  as  it  is  seen  in  the 
telescope,  and  to  inquire  into  what  is  known  of  its  physical  constitu- 
tion, a  question  of  absorbing  interest  from  so  many  points  of  view. 

*  The  sphere  in  fig.  59  occupies  five  positions  in  inverse  order  to  those  of  the 
Moon  in  fig.  60.    But  this  does  not  afiect  the  demonstration. 
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PHYSICAL  CONSTITUTION. 

f 

The  Aspect  of  the  Moon  to  the  naked  eye — The  Seas  or  Maria;  Moonteini— : 
Principal  Mountain  Chains— Volcanic  character  of  the  Lunar  MountaiDa— > 
The  Craters  Tycho  and  Copernicus — Walled  Plains — Annular  lloantain- 
ramparts — Craters,  Peaks,  and  Cones — Terrestrial  An.dogies — Heights  and 
Dimensions  of  the  Mountains — Bright  Rays ;  Centres  firom  whidk  thej 
Emanate ;  Mr.  Nasmyth's  Explanation  of  them — ^Rilles  or  Furrowa— Sug- 
gested Explanations ;  Recent  Labours  of  Schmidt. 

The  world  which  we  are  about  to  explore, — somewhat  in  detail, 
thanks  to  its  small  distance  and  to  the  great  power  of  our  modem 
optical  instruments, — though  like  the  Earth  in  some  general  cha- 
HKiters,  totally  differs  from  it  in  others.  If  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Earth  were  transported  to  the  surface  of  the  Moon,  he  would  be 
at  once  struck  with  the  strangeness  of  the  scene.  The  configuratkm 
of  the  surface,  every  comer  broken  up  and  rugged,  here  cironlar 
cavities,  there  elevated  peaks ;  the  aspect  of  the  heavens ;  the  fari^t 
stars  shining  in  the  broad  day ;  the  sharpness  of  the  lights  and 
shades ;  the  eternal  silence  which  reigns  in  these  desolate  rogioiui ; 
the  extreme  temperatures,  now  glacial,  now  torrid;  the  Bmgiilar 
life-conditions  of  organised  beings  —  if  it  be  that  life  is  possiUe 
there ;  all  would  unite  to  upset  the  most  familiar  notions. 

Nevertheless,  whatever  may  be  the  contrasts  between  the  lunar 
world  and  our  own  globe,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  variety  which  is 
manifested  with  a  marvellous  richness,  here,  as  in  all  the  works  of 
Nature,  is  the  effect  of  but  a  small  nmnber  of  causes,  or  rather  the 
result  of  simple  modifications  of  elements  which  are  really  the^same 
for  all  celestial  bodies.  The  simplicity  of  the  laws  which  govern 
astronomical  phenomena  causes  the  unity  of  plan  of  the  whole  solar 
system  to  shine  forth  with  incomparable  clearness. 
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The  full  Moon  in  a  very  pure  sky  allows  the  naked  eye  to  dis- 
tinguish the  principal  dark  and  bright  features — features,  the  per- 
manence of  which,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  shows  that  the  same 
fiM» — the  same  hemisphere,  is  always  turned  towards  us.  From  east 
to  west,  going  northward,  several  large  greyish  spaces  are  dis- 
tinguished, the  uniform  aspect  of  which  contrasts  with  the  southern 
half  of  the  disk,  which  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  a  multitude 
of  bright  points.  The  north-east  and  north-west  borders  of  the  disk 
are  terminated  by  whitish  and  bright  marks,  whilst  the  central 
regions  participate  in  the  general  tone  of  the  southern  part. 

Of  old  the  name  of  "  seas"  was  given  to  the  large  dark  spots 
which  mottle  the  Moon's  northern  hemisphere  and  part  of  the 
southern  one,  towards  the  west  and  east.  The  name  is  still  retained, 
although  its  literal  meaning  must  not  be  attached  to  it.  The  lunar 
seas  are  now  regarded  as  plains,  whilst  the  most  brilliant  portions 
are  principally  mountainous  regions.  We  will  now  briefly  describe 
both,  asking  the  reader  to  follow  the  description  on  Plate  VIII, 
which  represents  the  full  Moon  as  seen  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope 
of  small  magnifying  power. 

[As  the  image  of  a  celestial  object  seen  in  a  telescope  is  inverted, 
the  top  of  the  plate  represents  the  South  Pole,  and  the  bottom  the 
North  Pole,  the  right  hand  is  east  and  the  left  hand  west.]* 

To  begin  with  the  Seas,  or  Maria, 

Close  to  the  western  border  or  limb,  is  seen  a  greyish  spot,  of  an 
oval  form,  plainly  visible  by  contrast  and  isolated  in  the  brighter 
portions  :  this  is  the  Mare  Crmum — the  Sea  of  Crises.  Between  this 
spot  and  the  centre  of  the  disk,  a  large  dark  space  divided  by  a 
kind  of  sharp  promontory  has  been  named  the  Sea  of  Tranquillity, 
— Mare  Tranquillitatis.  It  throws  out  towards  the  south  two  portions, 
the  largest  and  most  western  of  which  is  the  Sea  of  Fecundity — Mare 
Fecunditatis,  whilst  the  other,  smaller  and  nearer  the  centre,  is  the 
Sea  of  Nectar — Mare  Necfaris. 

If  now,  leaving  the  Sea  of  Tranquillity  we  travel  northward,  we 
find  the  Sea  of  Serenity — Mare  SerenitatiSf  which  is  traversed 
throughout  its  length  by  a  very  bright  and  nearly  rectilinear  ray, 
which   gives  to  the  whole  spot  the    form   of    the    Greek  capital 

*  [A  slight  change  has  been  made  here  in  the  translation,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb,  to  accommodate  the  expressions  "  east "  and  "  west "  to 
the  general  usage  of  selenographers,  according  to  which  the  terms  employed  in 
describing  the  relative  position  of  objects  upon  the  di»k,  imply  a  reversion  of  £. 
and  W.,  compared  with  their  situation  on  ten*estrial  maps,  but  not  an  inversion 
of  N.  and  S.] 
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phi  <t>.     The  Sea  of  Vapours — Mare    Vaporum,   is    a   prolongation 
towards  the  centre  of  the  disk  of  the  Sea  of  Serenity. 

Lastly,  the  Sea  of  Rains — Mare  Ifnbrium,  of  round  form,  the 
largest  of  all  those  which  have  been  named,  forms  the  northern  ter- 
mination of  the  series  of  greyish  spots  to  which  the  incorrect 
appellation  of  seas  is  still  applied. 

We  must  now  re-descend  towards  the  east  to  find  the  Ocean  of 
Tempests — Oceanus  Procellarumy  of  which  the  outlines,  not  very  well 
defined,  are  lost  towards  the  south  in  the  Sea  of  Moisture — Mare 
IlumonoUy  and  Sea  of  Clouds — Mare  Jfubium,  at  a  short  distance 
from  a  luminous  point,  whence  diverge  in  all  directions  whitish 
rays  of  great  length. 

This  last  point,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  centre  of  the 
mountainous  regions  which  surround  the  southern  pole,  is  no  other 
than  Tycho,  one  of  the  most  important  elevations  of  the  visible 
hemisphere  of  the  Moon. 

If  now,  in  order  to  observe  the  details  of  the  lunar  disk,  we 
employ  a  telescope  of  considerable  magnifying  power,  we  shall  be 
astonished  at  the  prodigious  multitude  of  small  spots  of  annular  form, 
round  or  oval,  which  cover  the  entire  surface.  At  the  time  of  full 
Moon,  these  features  are  not  well  defined,  which  arises  from  the 
position  of  the  visible  hemisphere  with  regard  to  the  Sun. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  choose  for  the  time  of  observation 
the  ep(xjh  of  the  first  or  last  quarter,  the  portions  near  the  edge  of 
the  illuminated  portion  of  the  Moon  will  appear  eaten,  into  cavities, 
surrounded  by  circular  ramparts,  throwing  their  shadows  away  fix>m 
the  Sun,  here  towards  the  interior,  there  towards  the  exterior  of 
the  cavity.  More  than  this,  along  the  whole  line  of  separation  of 
the  light  and  shadow  called  the  Terminator  the  interior  of  the 
annular  cavities  seems  quite  black,  whilst  here  and  there  luminous 
points  show  themselves  detached  from  the  illimiinated  portions  of  the 
Moon.  These  spots  indicate  mountain-tops  or  ranges,  which,  accord- 
ingly as  we  observ^e  at  the  first  or  last  quarter,  receive  the  rays  of  the 
Moon's  morning  sun,  or  the  sunset  rays  which  linger  after  the  low- 
lands are  in  shade. 

Such  are  the  mountains  of  the  Moon.  Figs.  61  and  62  give  an 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  mountainous  regions  with  which  our 
satellite  is  overspread. 

The  chains  of  mountains,  as  distinguished  from  the  annular  moim- 
tain-ramparts  are  not  relatively  numerous  in  the  visible  hemisphere 
of  the  Moon.  The  greatest  number  is  found  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  disk.     The  Alps,  the  Caucasian  range,  and  the  Apennines,  are 
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the  most  remarkable.  This  lost  chain  separatee  the  Scaa  of  Serenity 
and  of  Vapours  from  the  Sea  of  Bains,  which  is  surrounded  as  with 
a  belt  of  semicircular  form  by  the  three  ranges  we  have  named. 
It  is  well  seen  in  the  drawing  of  the  full  Moon  which  wo  have 
before  given.  We  may  also  notice  the  Carpathian  and  the  Oural 
mountains,  which  separate  the  Ocean  of  Tempests  from  the  Sea  of 
Rains,  and  the  Sea  of  Clouds ;  the  Taurus  moimtains,  west  of  the  Sea 
irf  Serenity ;  the  monntains  Dorfel  and  Leibnitz,  at  the  southern  pole  ; 
the  Pyrenees,  which  separate  the  Seas  of  Fecundity  and  of  14'ectar ; 
towards  the  west,  the  Altai  mountains,  near  this  last  sea,  which  ex- 
teadB  276  miles  &om  north  to  south.  [The  Altai  mountains  approach 
closely  to  the  arc  of  an  ellipse,  the  major  axis  of  which  is  terminated 
on  the  south  by  the  crater  Piccolomiui,  and  on  the  north  by  the  twin 
dsters  Isidorus  and  Capella, 
wliicti  are  in  a  very  disturbed 
T«gi<m.  The  monster  craters, 
Calherina,  CyrQlus,  and  Theo- 
philus,  are  just  within  the  north- 
east portion.  There  are  two  con- 
centric crater  ranges  separated  by 
plains  between  the  Altai  moun- 
lains  and  the  Mare  Nectaris.] 
I^tstly,  we  have  the  Cordilleras  S  L 
and  the  mountains  D'Alembert, 
near  the  western  limb.  The  range 
of  the  Apennines,  the  most  con- 
sideiable*  of  these  moimtain- 
chains,  is,  however,  but  373  miles 
in  laigth. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  recog- 
nise the  eminently  volcanic  cha- 
racter of  the  lunar  mountains. 
All  the  crust  of  our  satellite  is 
pierced  by  craters  which  indicate 
an  innumerable  series  of  volcanic 
eruptions,  some  limited  to  a  small 
space,   others  embracing  an  im-  '" ''""™""' 

m^ise  area  on  the  surface.     We  are  enabled  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Warren  De  La  Rue  to  lay  before  our  readers  in  the  Frontispiece,  copied 


*  [Or  rather  "  the  most  familiarly  knc 
■ubly  in  extent,  by  the  ranges  (if  they  ar 
&  uid  £.  limbs.— T.  W.  W.] 


mrpaased  id  height,  an<l  pos- 
ir  nuuporta  in  it.)&Io)  of  the 
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from  his  large  photograph  of  38  inches  diameter,  on  engraviug  of 
Tycho,  and  the  region  lying  to  the  west  and  south.  We  here  give  (fig. 
61)  an  additional  representation  of  the  crateriform  abysses  lying  to  the 


south-east  of  the  same  cmter,  us  observed  and  drawn  by  Mr.  Naamyth, 
who  is  second  to  none  in  his  hand-drawings  of  the  lunar  surface.  The 
circular  rampart  of  Copernicus,  one  of  the  largest  annular  mountains 
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of  the  Moon,  near  the  Carpathians,  is  represented  in  detail,  in  fig.  62, 
as  observed  by  Mr,  Nusmyth.  Wo  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
the  late  Admiral  Smyth  for  pcrmiseion  to  present  it  to  our  readers,  it 
forms  one  of  the  illustrations  of  his  maguificcnt  work,  the  "  Speculum 
Uartwellianum."  • 

The  regions  near  Tycho  are  formed,  as  may  be  seen,  of  a  number 
of  craters  of  various  dimensions,  some  of  which  are  hollowed  out  in  tho 
fi>nn  of.  cups  or  funnels,  whilst  the  largest  present  the  appearance 
of  einles  with  flat  bottoms,  at  the  centre  of  which  rise  peaks  of  pyra- 


midal form.  One  crater  is  situated  at  the  centre  of  a  circle  whic^li  it 
surpasses  in  altitude ;  whilst  at  the  bottom  of  a  cniter  with  very  de- 
rated ramparts,  and  here  and  there  in  the  winding  vullcys  which  the 
circular  wuIIh  leave  between  them,  otlior  small  volcniiic  vents  scarcely 
rise  above  the  ncighlmuring  nurfiKio.  Tlie  irrepuljir  edges  of  all  these 
0{>cningH  hear  testimony  to  tho  convulsions,  rents,  mid  dislot-atious, 
which  the  surfaiic  of  our  satellite  underwent  at  the  ])eri(»d  when  these 
eriiptions  took  place. 


y 
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The  cniler-wull  of  Copernicus  sliows  numerouB  traces  of  rfeft/'w 
qjcHjtctl  from  tlie  crutcr.  Many  other  lunar  mountains  present,  like 
(/0i)emicu8  evident  trucLM  of  itnitihcation  [or  terraces  if  the  com 
iiiou  gi-ological  raeunmg  oi  stratihcation  should  be  thought  to 
imply  aqueous  u(,1  ion]  doubtleas  ovtmg^o  the  deposits  of  successiv 
cruptioiiH 

If  the  volcanic  mountains  of  the  Moon  present  great  analogies 
ti)  the  volcanoes  of  our  Earth  they  are  also  distinguished  by  ^cr\ 
iiiiirki^I  (.haructcrs  If  the  preceding  drawings  be  compared  with  the 
tojiographic  view  {fig  hi)  of  the  Peak  of  Tenenffe  and  its  environs 


(!rou>.    (ruiiri  giujrUi.) 


ihf  (liHcrcnces,  us  well  as  the  analogies,  will  be  seen.  Whilst  the 
craterH  on  tlic  Moon  have  enonnous  dimensions, — the  diameter  of 
Ptolemy  being  114^  miles,  of  Copernicus  56,  and  of  Tycho  54, 
— tlie  dimennioiis  of  the  terrestrial  volcanoes  are  relatively  ex- 
tiTinely  siiiaU.  The  relief  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  (fig.  64),  which 
we  reproduce  us  const  meted  by  a  French  engineer,  M.  L.  MaiUard, 
shows  large  dcpit'ssions  of  iieiirly  circular  form,  at  the  points  where 
cones  of  eruption  originuUy  existed.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  sinkings  of 
this  nature  that  the  cin-lcs  of  the  Moon  are  due.*     Tint  it  must  be 

•  [The  elevation,  however,  of  the  surroumliug  raraparis  acemB  to  render  this 
improbable,  as  they  would   on  such  a  suiiposition  indicate  the  former  existence 
■   of  cones  of  most  disproiiortionato  dimeiisiona.     The  eiterior  of  thu  Itmar  cratcra 
iwldum  eihibitu  any  approach  to  n  vertical  jwsitioii. — T.  W.  W.] 
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remarked  that  the  exterior  profile  of  theRc  volcanic  cavities  has  not 
tliat  sharp  vertical  direction  which  on  our  satellite  distinguishes  the 
walled  craters,  the  elevation  of  the  aides  of  which  is  less  on  the 
exterior  than  in  the  interior,  as  demonstrated  by  the  differences  in  the 
lengths  of  the  shadows  cast.  The  bottom  of  a  lunar  crater  is  generally 
of  lower  level  than  that  of  the  plain  which  Burrounds  it ;  the  contrary 
always  holds  in  terr^trial  volcanoes.  It  is  true  that  this  observation 
applies  to  the  walled  craters  of  great  extent,  rather  than  to  the  craters 
properly  so  called. 

If,  as  is  believed,  the  generally  rounded  form  of  the  lunar  fea- 
tures, including  evea  the  chains  of  mountains,  proceeds  from   the 


action  of  the  interior  strata  against  the  solidified  crust  of  the  spheroid, 
— if  the  wullcd  craters  are  but  craters  of  upheaval,  woiJd  it  not  be 
allowable  to  attribute  the  interior  depression  of  the  bottom  of  the 
oirculur  cavities  to  a  kind  of  sinking  of  the  half  liquid  matter  ?* 

*  [Mr.  Mallet,  in  hia  fourth  report  on  Earthquake  Phenomena  {Report*  i//' 
At  Britit/i  Auoeiation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  18S8,  p.  ei),  ahowa  that 
tbe  Guth'H  BurfiuMi  is  to  a  great  eitent  divided  into  aauccr-Bhapcd  shallow 
dcprceiuoiia,  bounded  by  tlowiug  coast  linea,  gsnerally  uniting  in  closed  curves  ; 
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One  word  now  on  tlic  heights  of  the  lunar  mountains. 

The  highest  of  all  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  southern  pole  :  there 
Dorfel  is  found,  the  suniniit  of  which  attains  8897  yards  in  altitude  ; 
the  mountains  Casatus  and  Curtius  are  7078  and  7409  yards  high, 
and  the  annular  crater  Newton  is  7951  yards  deep.  "  The  excavation 
of  this  last  is  such,"  say  Beer  and  Madler,  "  that  neither  Earth 
nor  Sun  is  ever  visible  from  a  great  part  of  its  bottom." 

In  the  northern  regions,  considerable  heights  are  also  found : 
Calippus  in  the  Caucasus,  Huygcns  in  the  Apennines,  respectively 
attain  6193  and  6020  yards  in  height.  The  central  peaks  and  cones 
are  nearly  always  much  surpassed  in  height  by  the  annular  mountains. 
The  central  cone  of  Tycho  measures  5000  feet,  and  that  of  Eratosthenes, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  rises  to  a  height  of 
5250  yards  above  the  floor  of  the  crater. 

To  sum  up ;  of  the  1095  heights  measured  by  Beer  and  Madler, 
30  are  higher  than  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  6  are  more  than 
6500  yards  high. 

Thus  the  vertical  heights  of  the  lunar  mountains  are  not  less 
astonishing  than  their  lateral  dimensions.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  immense  walled  plains  of  Ptolemy,  Copernicus,  and  Tycho, 
but  among  the  craters,  properly  so  called,  it  is  not  rare  to  find  some 
which  have  diameters  of  100  to  120  miles.  The  crater  of  Schickard 
\H  one  of  \he  most  considerable  on  the  visible  hemisphere  of  the  Moon  : 
its  diameter  is  not  less  than  133  miles  ;  and  the  height  of  one  of  the 
mountains  which  lies  near  it  is  3500  yards.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
circumstance  that  an  observer  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  immense 
walled  plain  Schickard,  would  not  be  able  to  see  the  summit  even  of 
the  lofty  irregular  wall  which  surrounds  it  on  every  side.  The  dis- 
tance would  be  so  great,  that  the  borders  of  the  crater  would  lie  below 
the  visible  horizon.     How  different  to  the  craters  of  our   own  vol- 


aiid  on  p.  04  he  says  ;  "  Enough,  however,  has  probably  been  stated,  to  indicate 
that,  viewed  on  the  broadest  scale,  the  surface  of  our  globe  consists,  as  respects 
its  solid  surface,  of  a  number  of  saucor-like  depressions,  when  large  having  also 
convex  central  areas,  all  having  plain  outlines  approximating  to  extremely  irre- 
gular ovals,  or  other  closed  curves,  and  bounded  by  mountain  chainSy  or  more 
rounded  or  flat-topped  ridges,  or  elevations  of  the  solid  sphere,  greater  or  less  ;** 
and  also  on  p.  61  he  says,  "  Each  groat  oceanic  saucer,  bounded  by  the  existing 
continents  and  their  fragmentary  outliers,  presents  an  almost  continuous  fringe 
around,  of  mountain  chains  and  volcanic  foci."  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
that  the  lunar  volcanic  vents  are  arranged  similarly  to  those  of  the  terrestrial, 
cither  breaking  out  on,  or  even  piercing  through,  the  walls  of  the  smaller  craters, 
or  arranged  in  lines  across  the  larger  hmar  depressions,  not  unlike  the  sub-oceanic 
linear  volcanic  ranges  of  which  Mr.  Mallet  spe.iks. — W.  K.  li.J 
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canoes,,  which,   as   remarked  by   Iluiiiboldt,  would   at  the  distance 
of  the  Moon,  be  scarcely  visible  with  the  telescope. 

To  complete  this  description  of  the  Moon,  which  is  at  once 
geological,  geographical,  and  topographical,  we  must  mention  two 
singular  phenomena  which  have  much  puzzled  astronomers.  We 
refer  to  the  luminous  bands  and  rilles. 

In  Plate  VIII  there  are  seen  to  start  from  two  principal  points, 
Tycho  and  Copernicus,  two  series  of  luminous  rays,  which,  traversing 
the  mountains  and  the  neighbouring  features,  extend  to  a  great  dis- 
tance from  those  brilliant  centres.  More  than  a  hundred  luminous 
bands  thus  diverge  from  Tycho.  Aristarchus,  Kepler,  and  the  Car|)a- 
thians,  [and  many  other  centres]  present  analogous  systems,  which 
appear  to  converge,  intermingle,  and  connect  themselves  together. 
These  singular  appearances,  of  which  no  entirely  satisfactory  explana- 
tion has  yet  been  given,  are  only  visible  about  the  time  of  the  full 
moon.  They  disappear  at  the  other  phases  ;  and  this  seems  to  show  that 
they  are  not  due  to  elevations,  as  then  they  would  cast  shadows,  and 
would  be,  on  that  account,  clearly  visible.  Do  they  owe  their  origin 
to  the  eruptions  of  the  volcanoes  which  occupy  their  centre  ?  If  this 
be  so,  would  they  not  seem  to  be  crevices  filled  subsequently  witli 
reflecting  and  crystalline  substances,  thus  forming  on  the  surface  of 
the  Moon  so  nuiny  slightly  luminous  threads  ? 

[Mr.  Birt  has  informed  us,  that  some  of  these  rays  are  visible 
under  all  illuminations ;  one,  which  emanating  from  Tycho,  crosses 
a  crater  on  the  north-east  of  Fracastorius,  is  not  onlv  distinctlv 
yimble  when  the  terminator  grazes  the  west  edge  of  Fracasto- 
rius, but  is  even  brighter  as  the  terminator  approaches  it.  Tliose 
emanating  from  Tycho  are  evidently  different  in  their  character 
from  those  emanating  from  Copernicus,  while  tliose  from  Proclus 
form  a  third  class.  The  rays  from  Copernicus  and  Kepler  appear 
to  be  very  similar.  One  very  bright  ray,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Geminus,  we  have  found  to  coincide  in  direction  with  a  ridge  of 
high  land. 

Mr.  Nasmyth  has  been  able  to  produce  somewhat  similar  ai)pear- 
ances  on  a  glass  globe  by  filling  it  with  cold  water,  closing  it  up 
and  plunging  it  into  warm  water.  This  causes  the  enclosed  cold  water 
to  expand  very  slowly,  and  the  globe  eventually  bursts,  its  weakest 
point  giving  way  and  forming  a  centre  of  radiating  cracks  similar 
to  the  fissures — if  they  be  fissures — in  the  iloon.] 

According  to  the  views  of  an  eminent  observer,  M.  Chacornac, 
the  ring-formed  mountains,  or  craters,  which  form  i)oints  of  diver- 
gence for  these  radiations,  are  of  a  relatively  rw'ent  origin.     At  the 
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time  of  the  eruption  which  produced  these  craters,  the  gaseous  masses 
escaping  by  the  new  volcanic  vents,  or  becoming  precipitated,  swept 
before  them  the  pulverulent  and  whitish  substances  which  covered  the 
summits  of  the  neighbouring  craters  of  anterior  origin,  or  in  case 
of  concentric  divergence,  the  summit  of  the  craters  existing  on  the 
same  spot ;  hence  the  long  white  bands  which  radiate  from  Tycho  in 
the  direction  of  meridians  having  this  volcano  for  a  common  pole. 
This  explanation  of  the  singular  luminous  bands  which  radiate  from 
Tycho,  Proclus,  Aristarchus,  Copernicus,  and  Euler,  may,  perhaps, 
throw  some  light  on  the  physical  constitution  of  our  satellite.* 

The  Rilles  differ  from  the  luminous  bands  in  that  they  are  evidently 
formed  of  two  parallel  slopes,  more  or  less  steep,  leaving  a  sort  of 
sunken  way  between  them.  They  appear  bright  in  the  full  moon,  and 
in  the  other  phases  as  dark  Hues,  one  of  the  two  ridges  projecting 
its  shadow  on  the  bottom  of  the  trench. 

It  was  at  first  believed  that  these  were  ancient  river-beds; 
but  their  form,  often  wider  at  the  centre  than  at  the  extremities, 
their  immense  breadth,  which  sometimes  reaches  1^  miles,  and  still 
more  their  depth,  which  varies  between  450  and  700  yards,  render 
this  hypothesis  imtenable.  Besides  which,  their  length  is  relatively 
slight,  being  usually  comprised  between  10  and  125  miles.  Lastly, 
one  circumstance  which  is  frequently  observed,  and  which  will  show 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  consider  them  ancient  river-beds,  is,  that 
many  of  them  traverse  mountains,  and  cut  through  the  sides  of 
high  craters  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  the  greatest  diversity  of 
level.  Some  of  them  are  widened  in  parts,  and  form  oval  valleys ; 
others  again  present  a  series  of  small  craters,  joincnl  together.f  We 
here  reproduce  (Plate  IX)  from  the  beautiful  map  of  Beer  andMiidler 
two  regions  of  the  central  mountainous  parts  of  the  Moon,  which 
contain  some  of  the  most  curious  of  these  appearances. 

Beer  and  Miidler,  in  their  remarkable  work  **  Der  Mond,''  have 
added  70  to  the  list,  and  point  out,  as  an  im|)ortant  fact,  the  ccm- 
stancy  of  direction  of  tlie  majority  of  tliem.  J     All  these  facts  tend  to 


*  [The  enormous  length  and  smoothness  of  these  rays,  together  with  their 
perfect  uniformity  of  level,  seem,  however,  to  militate  against  any  explanation 
which  has  as  yet  been  attempted. — T.  W.  W.] 

- 1  [They  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  the  interior  of  great  walled  plains, 
.  a  fact,  perhaps,  of  some  sclenological  import. — T.  W.  W.] 

J  Schroter,  Pastoi-ff,  Gruithuisen,  and  Lohrmann  preceded  the  two  German 
astronomers  in  these  interesting  discoveries. 

[Dr.  Schmidt  of  Athens  has  been  most  indefatigable  in  this  department  of 
lunar  astronomy  ;  ho  has  discovered  no  less  than  278  of  these  curious  formations 
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show  that  these  singuLir  markings  date  from  the  last  period  of 
geologic  change  on  the  lunar  surface,  and  are,  therefore,  posterior 
to  the  craters  and  ring-formations,  as  is  proved  by  the  rainure  of 
Hyginus,  which  penetrates  to  the  interior  of  this  crater,  breaking 
through  its  boundary  wall. 

making  with  previoiui  discoveries  425,  which  he  has  arranged  in  classes  ;  tliu 
order  of  discovery  is  as  follows  : — 


From  1787  to  1801  Schroter  discovered 
„     1823  „  1827  Lohrmaun     . 
„     1823  „  1841  Madler  . 
„     1847  „  1848  Kenan  . 
„     1842  „  1865  Schmidt 


11 

75 

55 

6 

278 

425 


Mr.  Birt  has  recorded  an  observation  in  which  a  rille  appears  to  have  been 
lUverted  from  its  course  by  two  craters,  and  the  same  rillo,  in  a  further  part  of  its 
course,  is  completely  interrupted  by  another  crater,  as  if  the  craters  were  of  more 
recent  origin.] 

[In  connexion  with  Rilles,  Mr.  Mallet  has  in  his  report  on  Earthquake 
Phenomena,  p.  62,  this  remarkable  passage:  *^  A  vast  fissure  (noticed  by  Hum- 
boldt), and  marked  by  an  almost  continuous  line  of  volcanic  rents,  extends  in  a 
direction  nearly  east  and  west,  right  across  Mexico,  between  18°  and  19°  lat.  It 
is  nearly  500  miles  in  length.  Its  main  direction  if  produced,  bears  upon  the 
volcanic  island  of  Bevillegigedo,  and,  as  Humboldt  also  thinks,  probably  extends 
to  Monna  Roa  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  Mexican  extremity  of  this  enormous 
crevasse,  probably  marks  the  continental  end  of  one  of  the  great  dividing  ridges 
of  the  sub-basins  of  the  Pacific."  It  would  be  desirable  to  know  the  breadth  of 
this  crevasse — ^W.  R.  B.] 
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THE   MOON. 

PHYSICAL  CONSTITUTION  {vontinmiT), 

Absence  of  Air  and  Water  on  the  Moon's  Surface — Has  the  Moon  an  Atmo- 
sphere ? — Aspect  of  a  Lunar  Landscape — The  Moon's  Past  History;  Professor 
Fraukland's  Hypothesis  based  on  Traces  of  Glacier-action — The  Moon's  Cli- 
mate— Days,  Nights,  and  Seasons — Extent  of  the  Visible  and  Invisibl** 
Portions  of  the  Lunar  Globe — Astronomy  from  a  Lunarian's  point  of  view— 
Lunar  Photography  ;  the  British  Association  "  Moon  Committee.'* 

We  have  already  supposed  an  inhabitant  of  the  Earth  landing  on  the 
desolate  lunar  world  bristling  with  mountains  and  covered  with 
thousands  of  volcanic  vents.  We  have  described  hiin  contemplating 
with  wonder  this  strange  globe.  But  we  ought  to  mention  one  fact, 
whi(*h  would  render  his  sojourn  much  more  than  painful — impossible ; 
namely,  tliat  he  would  not  find,  on  the  surface  of  the  Moon,  the  monX 
indispensable  elements  to  his  existence, — air  and  water. 

The  ^loon,  indeed,  it  would  appear,  is  entirely  devoid  of  atmo- 
sphere. 

This  fact  seems  demonstrated  by  the  occultations  of  stars.  When, 
by  reason  of  the  Moon's  movement  across  the  constellations,  one  of  the 
luminous  points  of  the  starry  vault  is  covered  by  the  dark  pai*t  of 
the  lunar  disk,  it  is  extinguished  suddenly,  without  any  gradual 
diminution  of  its  light  indicating  the  presence  of  a  gaseous  envelope. 
Tin's  fact  holds  good  with  the  smallest  as  with  the  largest  stars,  even 
during  the  eclipses  of  the  ^loon,  when  the  terrestrial  atmasphere  is 
no  longer  illuminated  by  our  satellite. 

If,  moreover,  an  atmosphere,  however  slight  its  density,  envel- 
oped the  lunar  spheroid,  such  atmosphere  would  refract,  that  is  to 
say,  a  star,  after  its  real  immersion  behind  the  disk,  would  still  remain 
visible  for  an  instant.  In  the  same  way,  it  would  again  l>ecome 
>'i8ible   on    its  emersion   a  little   before    its   actual    occultation   had 
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terminated,  so  that  the  duration  of  the  occultation  would  be,  for 
two  reasons,  lesH  than  the  time  assigned  by  calculation,  and  de- 
duced from  precise  and  mathematical  knowledge  of  the  movement 
of  the  Moon.  Now  nothing  like  this  has  been  observed.  Hence,  it 
results  that  if  the  atmosphere  of  the  Moon  really  exists,  its  density 
is  less  than  the  2000th  part  of  the  density  of  the  Earth's  atmosphere. 
Such  an  atmosphere  would  be  more  rare  than  the  vacuum  which  is 
obtained,  imder  the  best  conditions,  in  the  most  perfect  air-pumps. 

The  only  objections  that  can  be  made  to  the  consequences  drawn 
frt)m  the  preceding  fact,  are,  as  Arago  remarked,  that  the  apparent 
diameter  of  the  Moon  is  not  perhaps  kno>vn  with  sufficient  precision ; 
and  again,  the  singular  phenomenon  observed  in  the  total  eclipse 
of  the  Sun  in  1860,  and  pointed  out  by  M.  Laussedat,  that  the  horns  of 
the  solar  crescent  were  truncated  and  rounded,  near  the  Moon's  limb. 
There  is  also  another  point.  It  is  known  that  the  exterior  edge 
of  the  lunar  disk  forms  a  line  unbroken  in  appearance,  whilst 
near  the  centre,  the  terminal  ellipse,  or  terminator,  marking  the 
separation  of  the  light  and  shade,  is  deeply  indented  and  irregular. 
The  cause  of  this  difiFerence  is  easily  understood ;  the  smnmits  of  the 
craters  and  peaks,  situated  at  the  edge  of  the  disk,  form  a  series  of 
undulations  which  are  averaged  and  levelled  by  the  effect  of  per- 
spective, and  prevent  therefore  a  regular  and  uniform  outline ;  at 
the  centre  of  the  disk,  on  the  contrary,  the  irregularities  are  presented 
to  us  in  face,  as  in  a  bird's-eye  view,  so  to  speak,  so  that  tlic  summits 
illuminated  by  the  light  of  the  Sun  stand  out  from  the  dark  lower 
levels  of  the  plains.  But  after  all  the  uniformity  of  the  limb  is  not 
so  decided  that  it  can  be  argued  that  in  an  occultation  of  a  star  the 
difference  between  the  observed  and  the  calculated  times  is,  or  is  not 
due  to  the  existence  of  an  atmosphere. 

[Now,  with  regard  to  the  recent  discovery  to  which  we  have  before 
referred ;  of  the  2"*0,  by  which  we  now  know  that  the  Moon's  apparent 
diameter  must  be  reduced,  certainly  a  part,  probably  the  whole,  is 
due  to  the  irradiation  of  the  telescopic  semidiameter.  But  the  reader 
may  perhaps  attribute  a  part  to  refraction  by  the  Moon's  atmosphere. 
If  the  whole  were  attributable  to  that  cause,  it  would  imply,  ac- 
cording to  the  Astronomer  Royal,  a  horizontal  refraction  of  1'  '0, 
which  is  only  about  the  ^iJ^^y  part  of  the  Earth's  horizontal  refraction  ; 
probably  implying  a  tenuity  of  lunar  atmosphere  which  would 
make  the  atmosphere  undiscoycrable  in  any  other  way.] 

Is  it  possible  that  there  may  be  an  atmosphere  confined'  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lowest  plains  and  the  deepest  craters  ?  Nothing  renders 
probable  or  contradicts  this  hypothesis.     But  at  all  events  no  cloud 
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ever  disturbs  the  purity  of  its  sky ;  lor  clouds,  even  of  slight  dimen- 
sions, would  be  easily  perceived  from  the  Earth,  and  no  convincing 
observations  of  auv  are  recorded.* 

Tn  consequence  of  this  want  of  atmosphere,  the  lunar  land- 
scapes have  a  very  peculiar  aspect — the  shadows  have  everywhere 
Ihe  same  blackness.  At  the  most,  the  crudity  of  the  bright  and 
luminous  tints,  which  stand  out  cm  a  nearly  black  sky,  and  of  the 
nearly  black  shadows,  is  tempered  by  reflexions,  which  are,  however, 
very  numerous  as  the  levels  are  so  broken.  Then,  again,  there  is  no 
aerial  perspective* — none  of  those*  effects  of  light,  of  those  cloud-tints^ 
which  give  our  terrestrial  hiucLscapes  so  much  charm  and  softness. 
There  refraction  does  not  dcH;omiK)se  sunshine  into  glorious  colouring, 
and  a  thousand  varied  tints;  the  rainbow  and  other  phenomena  of  the 
same  kind  are  unknown  on  the  surface  of  the  Moon.  But  then  the 
stars  and  the  other  celestial  bodies  shine  in  full  day  in  the  starry 
vault. 

Plate  X  may  give  an  idea  of  the  as]>ect  of  the  landscape  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

The  absence  of  air  on  tlie  surface  of  the  Moon  implies  absence  of 
water.  If  there  existed  lakes,  seas,  or  even  rivers,  the  liquids  forming 
these  reservoirs  or  currents,  would  be  rwluced  to  vapour  by  the  fiict 
that  they  would  not  be  maintained  as  such  by  atmospheric  pressure. 
But  the  solar  licat,  acting  still  more  energetically,  would  develope  a 
gaseous  envel()i)o, — thick  clouds  of  vai>our.  A  cloud  of  200  yards  in 
diameter  would  be  easilv  visil)le.  Now,  as  we  have  before  said,  no 
moving  obj(*ct  has  over  been  seen  on  the  disk  of  the  Moon. 

No  air  and  no  water  !  This  implies,  of  necessity,  absence  of  winds 
and  currents, — absence  of  motion  everywhere — in  the  sky  as  on  the 
surface.  At  the  most,  under  the  influence  of  the  altenuitions  of  heat 
and  cold,  tlu*  disint(»gration  of  the  rocks  and  the  destruction  of 
equilibrium  of  the  heavy  bodies  causing  the  fall  of  </etm  break  the 
monotonv  of  the  stillness  and  eternal  silence.  For  sound,  as  it  cannot 
be  communicatwl  without  an  aerial  medium,  can  onlv  make  itself 
known  by  the  contact  of  solid  molecules.  To  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Kiirth,  our  light-giver  by  night  would  appear,  according  to  the  ex- 
pression of  Humboldt,  but  a  silent  and  voiceless  desert. 

It  has  been  said  before  that  the  large  dark  spots,  which  the  first 

*  [After  all  fair  daluctioiis  on  tlie  .score  of  imi>crfection  of  observation  or 
]>recii>itancy  of  inference,  tlitMv  are  still  ie^>itluary  phenomena, — such  as.  for  in- 
stance, the  extrfiorilinarv  profusion  of  brilliant  points  whicli,  on  rare  occasions, 
<liversify  the  Mart-  Cri\<i't/it, — so  ditlirult  of  interpretation,  that  we  may  judge  it 
wisest  to  avoid  too  positixc  :iii  opinion.-  T.  W.AV.I 
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observers  took  for  seas,  are  now  known  to  be  vast  plains,  lower  in 
level  than  the  valleys  of  the  mountainous  regions.  One  thing, 
which,  doubtless,  in  the  first  instance,  increased  the  illusion,  was,  that 
many  of  these  spots  appear  of  a  light  greyish  green  colour :  others 
are  greenish  grey,  reddish,  or,  again,  of  a  deep  grey,  like  steel.  The 
absence  of  seas,  waters,  and — as  a  natural  consequence — of  rains,  is 
so  much  the  more  probable,  as  it  well  explains  the  present  appearance 
of  the  surface  of  the  Moon,  or,  in  other  words,  the  geology  of  its 
superficial  strata.*  "  The  Moon,*'  says  Himiboldt,  "  is  nearly  such 
as  the  Earth  must  have  been  in  its  primitive  state,  before  being 
everywhere  covered,  owing  to  the  continuous  action  of  tides  and 
currents,  with  sedimentary  beds  rich  in  shells,  gravels,  and  alluvium.'* 
It  18,  necessary,  however,  to  distinguish  between  the  mountainous 
regions  and  the  regions  of  the  plains.  These  latter  ofiFer  a  much  more 
uniform  surface,  and  it  appears  probable  that  it  is  owing  to  sedimentary 
beds  which  are  there  deposited. 

[Instead  of  seas  they  are  most  probably  old  sea-bottoms. 

Such,  then,  are  the  results  of  the  telescopic  observations  of  the 
side  of  our  satellite  turned  towards  us.  Do  we  know  anything  about 
the  like  conditions  of  the  side  turned  away  from  us  ?  or,  again,  can 
we  dive  into  the  past  history  of  the  Moon  ? 

The  illustrious  Hansen  has  held  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
lunarians  on  the  side  away  from  us  may  possess  both  water  and  an 
atmosphere,  and  that  the  side  turned  towards  us  may  be  regarded  as 
one  vast  mountain.  Adams  and  Le  Verrier,  however,  have  shown 
that  such  a  hypothesis  is  not  very  securely  based. 

Professor  Frankland  has  perhaps  provided  us  with  some  data 
towards  answering  the  second  question.  A  study  of  the  glacial  epoch 
on  our  own  globe,  he  asserts,  renders  it  probable  that  the  other 
bodies  belonging  to  our  solar  system  have  either  already  passed 
through  a  similar  epoch,  or  are  destined  still  to  encounter  it.  With 
the  exception  of  the  polar  ice  of  Mars  we  have  hitherto  obtained  no 
certain  glimpse  into  the  thermal  and  meteorological  condition  of  the 
planets ;  and,  indeed,  the  Moon  is  the  only  body  whose  distance  is  not 
too  great  to  prevent  the  visibility  of  comparatively  minute  details 
upon  her  surface.  Professor  Frankland  believes,  and  his  belief  rests 
on  a  special  study  of  the  lunar  surface,  that  our  satellite  has,  like  its 

*  [The  long  continuance  of  eruptive  action,  so  distinctly  marked  by  the  suc- 
oeBsive  enoroaohment  of  more  recent  craters  upon  the  boundaries  of  older  ones, 
and  the  doci'easo  of  its  energy,  equally  traceable  in  the  diminished  magnitude  of 
the  results,  are  too  evident  to  admit  of  a  question.  But  many  other  features  are 
of  a  more  equivocal  character. — T.  W.  W.J 
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primary,  also  passed  through  a  glacial  epoch,  and  that  several,  at 
least,  of  the  calkys,  rillesy  and  streaks  of  the  lunar  surface,  are  not 
improbably  due  to  former  glacial  action.  Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
cellent definition  of  modern  telescopes,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
other  than  the  most  gigantic  of  the  characteristic  details  of  an  ancient 
glacier  bed  would  be  rendered  visible.  What  then  may  we  expect  to 
see  P  Under  favourable  circumstances  the  terminal  moraine  of  a 
glacier  attains  enormous  dimensions;  and,  consequently,  of  all  the 
marks  of  a  glacial  valley  this  would  be  the  one  most  likely  to  be  first 
perceived.  Two  such  terminal  moraines,  one  of  them  a  double  one,  have 
appeared  to  him  to  be  traceable  upon  the  Moon's  surface.  The  first 
is  situated  near  the  termination  of  that  remarkable  streak  which  com- 
mences near  the  base  of  Tycho,  and,  passing  under  the  south-eastern 
wall  of  Bullialdus,  into  the  ring  of  which  it  appears  to  cut,  is  gradually 
lost  after  passing  Lubiniezky.  Exactly  opposite  this  last,  and  ex- 
tending nearly  across  the  streak  in  question,  are  two  ridges  forming 
the  area  of  circles  whose  centres  are  not  coincident,  and  whose  external 
curvature  is  towards  the  north.  Beyond  the  second  ridge  a  talus 
slopes  gradually  down  northwards  to  the  general  level  of  the  lunar 
surface,  the  whole  presenting  an  appearance  reminding  the  observer 
of  the  concentric  moraines  of  the  Rhone  glacier.  These  ridges  are 
visible  for  the  whole  period  during  which  that  portion  of  the  Moon's 
surface  is  illuminated  ;  but  it  is  only  about  the  third  day  after  the 
first  quarter,  and  at  the  corresponding  phase  of  the  waning  Moon, 
when  the  Sun's  rays,  falling  nearly  horizontally,  throw  the  details  of 
this  part  of  the  surface  into  strong  relief,  and  these  appearances 
suggest  this  explanation  of  them.  The  other  ridge,  answering  to  a 
terminal  moraine,  occurs  at  the  northern  extremity  of  that  magnificent 
valley  which  runs  past  the  eastern  edge  of  Rheita. 

With  regard  to  the  probability  of  former  glacial,  or  even  aqueous, 
agency  on  the  surface  of  the  Moon,  difficulties  of  an  apparently  very 
formidable  character  present  themselves.*  There  is  not  only  now  no 
oviden(*e  whatever  of  the  presence  of  water,  in  any  one  of  its  three 
forms,  on  the  lunar  surface,  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  selenographic 
observations  tend  to  prove  its  absence.  Nevertheless,  the  idea  of 
former  aqueous  agency  in  the  Moon  has  received  almost  universal 
acceptation.     It  was  entertained  by  Gruithuisen  and  others.     But,  if 

*  [It  may  be  objected  to  this  ingenious  theory  that  the  traces  of  such  an 
action  would  be  far  more  numerous,  there  being  great  probability  that  there 
would  be  a  rei(ular  gradation  in  their  propoi-tions,  and  an  absolute  certainty  that 
they  would  be  visible  in  modern  telesc(>pes,  even  if  of  far  less  magnitude  than 
those  referred  to.— T.  W.  W.| 
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water  at  one  time  existed  on  the  surface  of  the  Moon,  whither  has  it 
disiqypeared  P  If  we  assume,  in  accordance  with  the  nebular  hypo- 
thesis, that  the  portions  of  matter  composing  respectively  the  Earth 
and  the  Moon  once  possessed  an  equally  elevated  temperature,  it 
ahnoet  necessarily  follows  that  the  Moon,  owing  to  the  comparative 
Hmallness  of  its  mass,  would  cool  much  more  rapidly  than  the  Earth  ; 
for,  whilst  the  volume  of  the  Moon  is  only  about  -^^ih,  its  surface  is 
nearly  i^th  that  of  the  Earth.  This  cooling  of  the  mass  of  the  Moon 
must,  in  accordance  with  all  analogy,  have  been  attended  with  con- 
traction, which  can  scarcely  be  conceived  as  occurring  without  the 
development  of  a  cavernous  structure  in  the  interior.  Much  of  this 
cavemous  structure  would  doubtless  communicate,  by  means  of 
fissures,  with  the  surface ;  and  thus  there  would  be  provided  an  in- 
ternal receptacle  for  the  ocean,  from  the  depths  of  which  even  the 
burning  Sun  of  the  long  lunar  day  would  be  totally  imable  to  dislodge 
more  than  traces  of  its  vapour.  Assuming  the  solid  mass  of  the 
Moon  to  contract  on  cooling  at  the  same  rate  as  granite,  its  refrigera- 
tion, through  only  180°  Fahrenheit,  would  create  cellular  space  equal 
to  nearly  14^  millions  of  cubic  miles,  which  would  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  engulf  the  whole  of  the  lunar  oceans,  supposing  them  to 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  mass  of  the  Moon  as  our  own  oceans 
bear  to  that  of  the  Earth. 

Now,  if  such  be  the  present  condition  of  the  Moon,  we  can  scarcely 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  a  liquid  ocean  can  only  exist  upon  the 
surface  of  a  planet  so  long  as  the  latter  retains  a  high  internal 
temperature.  The  Moon,  then,  becomes  to  us  a  prophetic  picture  of 
the  ultimate  fate  which  awaits  our  Earth,  when,  deprived  of  an  ex- 
ternal ocean,  and  of  all  but  an  annual  rotation  upon  its  axis,*  it  will 
revolve  round  the  Sim  an  arid  and  lifeless  wilderness,  one  hemisphere 
being  exposed  to  the  perpetual  glare  of  the  solar  rays,  the  other 
shrouded  in  eternal  night.  ]t 

The  climate  of  our  Satellite  must  be  not  less  extraordinary  than 
its  geology.  During  about  fifteen  days  the  Sun  pours  its  rays,  with- 
out any  ploudy  curtain  or  aerial  current  to  temper  them.  To  this 
temperature,  more  intense  even  than  that  of  our  torrid  zone,  succeeds 
an  intense  cold,  which  a  night  of  fifteen  days'  length  renders  more 

♦  piCayer  has  recently  proved  that  the  action  of  the  tides  tends  to  arrest  the 
motion  of  the  Earth  upon  its  axis.  And  although  it  has  been  asserted  that,  since 
the  time  of  Hipparohus,  the  length  of  the  terrestrial  day  has  not  increased  by 
the  itgth  part  of  a  second,  yet  this  fact  obviously  leaves  untouched  the  con- 
clusion to  which  Mayer's  reasoning  leads.] 

t  Professor  Frankland,  "  Proo.  Royal  Institution,"  vol.  iv.  p.  175. 
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glacial  than  that  of  our  polar  winters.  It  is  true,  that  during  the 
day  the  radiation  of  the  solar  heat  into  space  again  is  not  prevented. 
We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  climates  of  the  various  re- 
gions of  the  Moon  have  a  certain  analogy  with  those  of  our  Alpine 
regions ;  seeing  that  the  depression  of  the  temperature,  and  the  rever- 
beration of  the  intense  light  there,  become  insupportable  by  the 
continuity  of  their  action. 

There  are,  properly  speaking,  no  seasons  on  the  Moon.  The 
slight  inclination  of  its  axis  of  rotation  maintains  the  Sun  at  a  nearly 
constant  inclination  in  each  latitude.  But  whilst  in  the  equatorial 
regions  the  radiant  body  scarcely  leaves  the  zenith ;  at  the  middle  of 
the  day,  in  the  polar  regions,  it  scarcely  rises  above  the  horizon. 
The  polar  mountains  enjoy  perpetual  day.* 

One  can  understand,  also,  that  the  inclination  of  the  Sun  to  the 
lunar  surface,  variable  according  to  the  latitudes,  can  never  have  on 
the  Moon  the  same  importance  as  on  the  Earth;  since  the  rays, 
whether  limiinous  or  calorific,  are  transmitted  directly  to  the  surface 
without  ha\dng  to  traverse  atmospheric  strata  of  unequal  thicknesses. 

The  revolution  of  our  Satellite  is  effected  with  variable  velocity, 
whilst  its  movement  of  rotation  is  uniform.  Hence  results  a  want 
of  correspondence  between  the  two  movements ;  and  the  Earth  is 
found  sometimes  to  the  east,  sometimes  to  the  west,  of  the  point  of 
space  opposite  to  a  fixed  point  of  the  surface  of  the  Moon,  considered 
as  the  centre  of  the  visible  hemisphere.  We  thus  discover  regions 
both  at  the  eastern  and  western  limbs,  which,  without  this  circum- 
stance, would  remain  hidden  to  us. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  lunar  orbit, 
added  to  that  of  its  equator,  to  the  plane  of  the  terrestrial  orbit, 
causes  the  Moon  to  present  to  us  sometimes  the  north,  sometimes 
the  south  pole,  of  its  globe,  and  thus  to  imcover  certain  portions  of 
its  polar  regions  which  otherwise  we  should  not  see. 

From  these  two  librations,  which  is  the  name  given  to  these 
movements,  it  follows  that  of  1000  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  Moon, 
569,  or  more  than  half,  are  \asible  to  the  Earth,  whilst  only  431 
remain  constantly  hidden  from  us. 

*  "  Tlie  Sun  does  not  descend  below  the  real  horizon  of  a  lunar  pole,  at  the 
most,  to  an  angle  greater  than  the  inclination  of  the  equator  of  the  Moon  ;  that  is 
to  say,  l'^  30' ;  but  the  smallness  of  the  globe  of  our  satellite  is  such,  that  at  an 
elevation  of  650  yards  we  see  1°  30'  below  the  true  horizon.  Now  there  exist  »t 
the  North  Pole  mountains  upwards  of  4000  yards  in  height ;  consequently  the 
summit  of  these  mountains  can  never  be  hidden  from  the  light  of  the  Sun." — 
Beer  and  Mddler^  "  Fragments  sur  les  Corps  C^kstea,^ 
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But  as  the  dimensions  of  the  Earth  are  very  appreciable  when 
compared  to  its  distance  from  the  Moon  ;  it  follows  that  an  observer, 
as  he  moves  on  the  terrestrial  spheroid,  displaces  the  apparent  centre 
of  the  lunar  disk, — or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  perceives  the 
different  portions  near  the  limbs. 

The  effect  of  this  displacement  again  increases  the  dimensions  of 
the  portion  of  the  Moon  which  is  accessible  to  us,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  of  1000  parts  424  only  remain  definitely  and  absolutely  hidden, 
576  are  visible  to  us. 

From  east  to  west,  the  part  of  the  Moon  which  must  for  ever 
remain  imknown  to  us  embraces  2780  miles ;  from  north  to  south, 
2815  miles ;  fix)m  the  lat.  of  40°  north.  To  the  same  latitude  south, 
2690  miles.  Whilst  the  same  dimensions,  calculated  for  the  visible 
surface,  are  respectively  3310,  3266,  and  3390  miles,  according  to 
Beer  knd  Madler. 

A  complete  zone,  therefore,  of  the  half  of  the  Moon  which  is 
turned  away  from  the  Earth,  is  accessible  to  the  eyes  of  man.  [So 
much  foreshortened,  however,  that  our  knowledge  of  great  part  of  it 
must  always  remain  very  defective.] 

"  Now,  observations  have  not  indicated,"  we  quote  these  two  most 
diligent  explorers  of  the  Moon,  "any  essential  difference  between 
those  regions  which  form  the  seventh  part  of  the  lunar  surface 
generally  hidden  from  our  gaze,  and  those  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted ;  the  same  mountainous  countries  and  the  same  7yiaria  are 
found  there."  Hence,  it  is  most  natural  to  conclude  the  similarity  of 
the  invisible  portions  to  those  which  we  see. 

That  the  part  actually  invisible  will  for  ever  remain  unknown 
to  the  Earth,  follows  from  the  searching  analysis  of  Laplace. 

To  bring  to  an  end  the  description  of  the  physical  particidarities 
which  make  the  Moon  a  body  so  different  from  the  globe  which  we 
inhabit,  let  us  see  if  the  astronomical  phenomena  are  the  same  for 
her  as  for  the  Earth.  Without  examining  into  the  interesting — 
almost  insoluble  question,  of  the  existence  of  living  and  organized 
beings  on  the  surface  of  the  Satellite  of  our  little  Earth,*  we  shall 
suppose  an  observer  successively  placed  on  each  of  its  hemispheres. 

♦  Others,  more  daring  than  ourselves,  will  doubtless  cut  the  knot  of  this 
difficulty.  They  will  assert,  with  a  great  chance  of  being  believed,  that  an  or- 
ganized being  cannot  live  without  air  and  water,  and  that  the  climatic  conditions 
of  the  Moon  are  evidently  opposed  to  such  organisms  ;  we  will  not  contradict 
them.  The  cause  of  our  reserve,  however,  is  easy  to  understand.  If,  before  having 
observed  any  of  the  innumerable  organisms  which  people  the  waters  on  our  planet, 
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The  phases  of  the  Moon  indicate,  that  she  presents  all  the  points  of 
her  sphere  to  the  Sun  in  an  interval  of  29  ^'^  days,  or  as  it  may  be 
put,  in  about  709  hours ;  each  of  these  points,  therefore,  receives  during 
354|  hours*  the  solar  light  and  heat,  for  this  is  the  length  of  the 
Moon's  day.  During  354^  hours  the  same  point  is  entirely  deprived 
of  light  and  heat,  this  is  the  length  of  its  night.  From  this  point  of 
view  there  is  an  entire  equality  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible 
hemispheres. 

The  absence  of  atmosphere  must  give  to  the  lunar  days  a  singular 
aspect.  The  disk  of  the  Sun,  seen  sharp  and  distinct,  is  deprived  of 
those  rays  which  surround  him  to  a  great  distance  as  seen  from  the 
£arth.  If  it  be  true  that  the  Sun  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere, 
this  envelope  should  be  clearly  visible  in  the  lunar  sky,  which  every- 
where else,  as  we  have  said,  remains  dark,  and  ev^i  in  broad  day  is 
overspread  with  stars. 

But  the  intensity  of  the  light  of  the  Sun  and  that  of  his  direct 
heat,  are  not  the  same  at  mid-day  in  each  hemisphere  of  the  Moon. 
In  fact,  it  is  noon  for  the  points  of  the  lunar  meridian  which  is 
presented  to  us  at  the  exact  moment  of  full  moon ;  while,  for  the 
other  half  of  this  meridian,  our  lunar  antipodes,  noon  coincides  with 
the  instant  of  the  new  moon.  Now,  in  the  first  position  the  Moon 
is  further  from  the  Sun  than  in  the  second  by  double  its  mean 
distance  from  the  Earth,  or  by  the  200th  part  of  the  distance  of 
the  Sun  from  the  Earth.  So  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  Sun  is 
greater  in  the  second  case  than  in  the  first  by  about  the  two- 
hundredth  part. 

During  the  nights  of  this  latter  hemisphere,  the  lunar  observer 
will  constantly  see  the  Earth  under  the  form  of  a  luminous  disk, 
14  times  larger  than  the  Moon  in  our  own  sky,  and  presenting 
successively  a  series  of  phases  analogous  to  her  own.  The  nights, 
therefore,  will  never  be  quite  dark,  as  in  fact  is  indicated  by  the 
Earth-shine.  At  midnight,  that  is,  at  the  Moon's  midnight,  the  side 
of  which   we   speak — the  one  turned    towards  us,    then    invisible 

and  before  having  heard  of  their  existence,  any  one  had  suddenly  learned  that  it 
is  possible  to  exist,  breathe,  and  move  in  water,  and  if  he  then  referi«d  to  simple 
experiment,  which  teaches  that  prolonged  immersion  in  a  liquid  is  fatal  to  all 
the  organisms  known  to  him,  even  to  man  himself ;  without  doubt,  the  assertion 
would  cause  him  the  greatest  surprise.  Such  would  be  our  surprise  were  it  ever 
demonstrated  by  facts  beyond  dispute,  that  living  beings  exist  on  the  surface  of 
the  Moon.  Nature  is  so  varied  in  its  modca  of  action,  so  infinite  in  the  manifes- 
tations of  its  power,  that  nothing  in  Nature  can  be  pronounced  by  man  to  be 
absolutely  impossible. 
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because  it  is  lost  in  the  Sim's  rays — will  have  full  Earth,  The 
light,  which  she  then  receiyes  from  the  luminous  disk  of  our  planet, 
is  equal  to  that  which  would  be  received  by  ourselves,  if  14  full 
Moons  equal  to  our  own  were  at  the  same  time  lighting  up  our 
evening  sky. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Earth  is  unknown  to  the  lunarian  ob- 
server situated  on  the  invisible  hemisphere,  and  the  darkness  of  the 
nights  there  can  only  be  imagined  by  bearing  in  mind  that  they 
are  tempered  by  no  twilight,  and  that  the  only  illumination  received 
by  that  hemisphere  is  star-light.  Between  these  two  regions,  which 
form  together  six-sevenths  of  the  surface  of  the  Moon,  is  the 
zone,  near  the  limb,  which  comprises  the  parts  in  which  the  Earth 
is  sometimes  in  view,  sometimes  invisible.  In  this  zone  the  Earth  rises 
and  sets,  but  its  disk  rises  only  a  short  distance  above  the  horizon. 

In  the  visible  hemisphere,  the  phases  of  the  Earth,  the  observa- 
tion of  the  different  features  which  appear  and  disappear  in  turn 
by  the  effect  of  rotation  serve  as  a  clock ;  it  is  a  dial,  all  but  fixed 
in  the  same  point  of  the  sky,  like  an  immense  lamp,  behind  which 
the  stars  defile  slowly  along  the  dark  sky. 

As  to  those  regions  of  the  Moon  which  are  invisible  to  the  Earth, 
as  soon  as  the  Sun  has  disappeared  below  their  horizon  they  are 
suddenly  plunged  into  the  deepest  night.  During  350  hours,  an 
astronomer,  if  he  were  transported  to  such  a  favourable  sky,  would 
be  able  to  carry  on  his  observation  of  planet  and  star  unimpeded  by 
cloud,  moon,  or  twilight.  Another  difference  which  characterises 
the  invisible  hemisphere  is,  that  there  the  Sun  is  never  eclipsed, 
whilst  in  the  hemisphere  turned  towards  us  solar  eclipses  last  some- 
times two  hours. 

Here,  then,  we  may  bring  our  notice  of  the  details  of  the  lunar 
world  and  its  singular  constitution  to  a  conclusion.  The  phenomena 
to  which  we  have  just  referred — Eclipses  of  the  Sim  and  Moon — 
which  are  invested  with  such  absorbing  interest,  now  demand  our 
attention. 

[Before,  however,  parting  company  with  the  Moon,  we  would 
refer  the  reader  who  would  know  more  about  her  to  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Webb's  work,  "  Celestial  Objects  for  Common  Telescopes."  That 
observer  has  for  many  years  made  the  Moon  his  special  study.  We 
may  also  congratulate  ourselves  that  at  last,  thanks  to  the  example 
set  by  Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  Birt,  and  othef  observers,  and  to  the  advance 
of  lunar  photography  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  De  La  Rue,  whose  latest 
result  is  an  exquisite  photographic  portrait  of  the  Moon,  38  inches  in 
diameter,  the  investigation  of  the  Moon's  surface  is  being  taken  up 
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in  earnest,  and  there  is  now  a  standing  "  Moon  Committee  '*  of  the 
British  Association,  under  whose  auspices  good  work  is  being  done ; 
and  a  map,  8  feet  4  inches  in  •diameter,  is  being  constructed  by  Mr. 
Birt,  whose  perseverance  in  this  field  of  investigation  is  worthy  of 
all  praise.*  In  spite  of  the  general  excellence  of  Beer  and  Madler's 
map,  some  parts  so  ill  represent  the  actual  appearance  of  the  Moon, 
that  in  some  minds  the  idea  has  arisen  of  changes  actually  going 
on.  This  is  improbable,  but  we  must  wait  for  a  larger  map  and 
for  more  observations  before  we  can  positively  assert  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Grove,  observations 
of  the  geologically  or  rather  selenologically  recent  formations  will 
from  this  point  of  view  be  the  most  hopeful  and  valuable.  We  may 
venture  to  express  our  belief  that  this  and  similar  work  will  be  best 
done  by  filling  in  from  eye-observations  a  skeleton  map  prepared 
from  photographs  of  the  various  regions,  on  the  largest  scale  possible, 
reduced  to  a  mean  libration.f] 

*  [The  labours  in  lunar  astronomy,  more  especially  as  regards  the  Moon^s 
surface,  of  Julius  Schmidt  of  Athens,  have  been  very  extensive.  Since  the  year 
1842  he  has  made  and  calculated  4000  micrometrical  measures  (made  at  the 
observatory  of  Olmutz,  between  1853  and  1858)  of  the  altitudes  of  lunar  moun- 
tains. In  addition  to  these  he  has  nearly  1000  original  sketches,  which  he  is 
now  engaged  in  combining  into  a  map  of  three  feet  radius.] 

+  [Since  this  was  written,  the  Moon  Committee  have  determined  upon  con- 
structing such  a  skeleton  map  as  here  proposed,  and  zones  1°  or  2°  broad  will  be 
distributed  among  diflforent  observers.  We  may  thus  hope  for  a  complete  map  on 
an  adequate  scale  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time.] 
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ECLIPSES  OF  THE  SUN  AND  MOON. 

Qeneral  Theoiy  of  Eclipses — Eclipse  of  the  Sun  can  only  take  place  at  the  time 
of  New  Moon — ^The  Eclipses  of  the  Moon  happen  at  Opposition — Why  each 
Lunation  is  not  accompanied  by  Two  Eclipses. 

When  the  movements  of  the  Moon  and  the  Earth  bring  these  two 
bodies  in  such  a  position,  that  their  centres  and  the  centre  of  the 
Sun  are  all  in  the  same  straight  line,  the  phenomenon  which  follows 
from  this  particular  situation  of  the  three  celestial  bodies  is  what  is 
called  an  Eclipse.  If  it  be  the  Moon  which  occupies  the  intermediate 
position,  it  turns  its  dark  hemisphere  towards  the  Earth ;  and  the 
interposition  of  its  black  disk  between  us  and  the  luminous  body 
of  the  Sun  prevents  the  rays  of  the  latter  reaching  us,  and  an 
Eclipse  of  the  Sun  is  produced.  If  it  be  the  Earth  which  occupies 
the  mid- interval,  our  globe  acts  as  a  screen ;  the  lunar  hemisphere 
turned  towards  the  Sun  no  longer  receives  his  rays,  its  disk  is 
obscured,  and  we  have  an  Eclipse  of  the  Moon. 

But  this  way  of  considering  the  phenomena  is  only  from  our 
own  point  of  view.  In  reality,  in  both  these  cases,  there  is  simul- 
taneously an  eclipse  to  each  of  the  three  bodies  in  question. 

What  happens,  in  fact,  in  the  first  case  ? 

To  an  observer  placed  on  the  Sim,  the  Moon  seems  projected  on 
the  Earth,  hiding  a  portion  of  the  surface,  although  it  is  true  that  the 
two  superposed  disks,  as  they  are  both  luminous,  woidd  not  permit  the 
darkened  part  of  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial  globe  to  be  seen  from 
the  Sim.  An  observer  situated  on  the  dark  hemisphere  of  the  Moon 
will  perceive  an  eclipse  of  the  Earth,  that  is  to  siiy,  a  successive  dark- 
ness over  all  the  regions  of  our  globe  in  which  the  eclipse  of  the  Sim 
is  visible.  Lastly,  in  the  case  which  produces  an  eclipse  of  the  Moon  as 
seen  from  the  Earth,  there  is  also  an  eclipse  [occultation]  of  the  Moon 
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to  the  Sun,  whilst    there  is    an   eclipse  of  the   Sun   to  the  lunar 
hemisphere  turned  towards  us. 

Eclipses  may  he  regarded  and  explained  in  another  way. 


The  Eiirth  and  the  Moon  are  two  spherical  and  opaque  hodies, 
and  the  halves  of  both  are  constantly  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  the 
Sun,  wliilst  the  other  halves  are  in  the  shade.     The  illuminating  body 
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is  itaelf  a  sphere  of  much  greater  dimensions.  Not  only,  therefore, 
hare  the  Moon  and  the  Earth  always  one  of  their  hemispheres  dark, 
bat  each  of  these  two  bodies  throws  behind  it,  away  from  the  Sun,  a 
shadow  of  conical  form,  the  length  and  diameter  of  which  depend 
on  the  distance  and  diameter  of  the  illuminating  body,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  illuminated  body. 

This  cone  of  shade  encloses  all  those  parts  of  space  where,  by 
reason  of  the  interposition  of  the  opaque  body,  no  tay  of  light 
from  the  Sun  can  be  received.  Beyond  the  summit  of  this  cone 
of  pure  shadow — of  umbra — and  in  its  prolongation,  are  situate  all 
those  points  of  space  which  see  a  part  of  the  Sun,  under  the  form  of 
a  luminous  ring,  bordering  the  obscure  disk  of  the  opaque  body. 

Lastly,  these  two  regions  are  themselves  surrounded  by  what 
is  called  a  penumbra.  Every  part  of  space  situated  in  the  penumbra 
only  receives  light  from  one  part  of  the  Sun,  the  luminous  disk  of 
which  seems  partially  invaded  by  the  obscure  disk  of  the  opaque  body. 
The  darkness  produced  by  the  penimibra  is  so  much  more  intense 
as  the  point  in  question  is  nearer  the  umbra. 

The  Moon  and  the  Earth,  in  their  movements,  carry  with  them 
their  cones  of  umbra  and  penumbra,  and  it  is  by  projecting  these 
total  and  partial  shadowings  one  on  the  other  that  they  produce  the 
phenomena  of  eclipses. 

Now,  if  we  look  at  fig.  65,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  why  an 
eclipse  of  the  Sun,  when  it  does  happen,  always  takes  place  at  the 
moment  of  the  new  Moon,  and  why,  on  the  contrary,  an  eclipse  of  the 
Moon  is  only  possible  at  the  period  when  our  satellite  is  in  opposi- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  at  the  moment  of  full  Moon.  In  all  the  other 
positions  of  our  satellite,  that  is  to  say,  in  all  the  other  phases  of 
the  lunation,  the  lunar  cone  of  shade  is  projected  into  space  away 
from  the  Earth,  and  the  terrestrial  cone  of  shade  does  not  meet 
the  Moon. 

This  is  confirmed  by  all  the  observations  of  eclipses.  It  does  not, 
however,  follow  that  there  is  an  eclipse  at  every  full  Moon,  or  at 
each  new  Moon  ;  and  the  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 

There  would  be  really  two  eclipses  in  each  lunar  month,  one  of 
the  Sun,  the  other  of  the  Moon,  if  the  orbit  of  the  Earth  round  the 
Sun  and  the  orbit  of  the  Moon  roimd  the  Earth  were  described  in  the 
same  plane.  Then,  at  the  epoch  either  of  opposition  or  of  con- 
junction, the  centres  of  the  three  bodies  would  be  necessarily  in  a 
straight  line. 

But  it  has  been  seen  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  orbit  of  the 
Moon    is   inclined  to    the    place    of  the    ecliptic,  so  that   it  often 
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happens  that,  at  the  moment  of  the  new  Moon,  our  satellite  projects 
its  cone  of  shade  above  or  below  the  Earth.  Similarly,  at  the  period 
of  opposition,  the  Moon,  in  consequence  of  its  position  out  of  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  passes  sometimes  above,  sometimes  ^below  the 
terrestrial  cone  of  shade.  Every  time  that  this  happens  of  course 
there  is  no  eclipse. 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  conditions  are  necessary  for  an  eclipse  of 
the  Sun  or  the  Moon. 

The  orbit  of  the  Moon,  we  repeat,  is  situated  in  a  plane  which 
makes  with  the  plane  of  the  terrestrial  orbit  a  certain  angle,  nearly 
constant. 

It  follows  that  half  of  the  monthly  revolution  is  effected  above 
this  latter  plane,  whilst  the  other  half  is  accomplished  below  it. 
The  Moon  then  passes  through  the  ecliptic  twice  every  lunation. 

The  two  positions  which  it  occupies  during  these  passages  are  the 
Nodes,  One  is  called  the  asceiiding  node,  the  other  the  descending 
node;  because  they  correspond,  the  first  to  the  movement  ai  the 
Moon  when  it  rises  from,  the  south  side  to  the  north  side  of  the 
ecliptic,  the  second  to  the  inverse  movement. 

If  the  nodes  remained  invariable  in  their  relative  positions  with 
regard  to  the  Sun,  one  of  two  things  woidd  happen ;  either  there  would 
be  no  eclipses  at  all,  or  there  would  be  two  in  each  lunar  month.  But 
the  nodes  are  displaced  from  one  lunation  to  another ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  comprehend  that  an  eclipse  will  take  place  every  time  that  they 
coincide  w^ith  the  phases  of  the  full  and  the  Jiew  Moon — with  the 
ayzyyieSy  as  they  are  called.  This  coincidence  need  not  be  absolute  ; 
it  suffices  that  the  nodes  be  so  near  these  phases,  that  the  size  of 
the  cones  of  shade  makes  an  immersion  either  of  the  Moon  or  of  the 
Earth  possible. 

Such  is  the  first  general  condition  of  possibility  of  these  phe- 
nomena. There  are  still  others  which  are  proper  to  each  kind  of 
eclipse,  which  we  shall  discuss  in  describing  the  two  kinds  of 
eclipses  separately. 
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ECLIPSES  OF  THE  SUN. 

Gonditioiui  of  the  Possibility  and  Visibility  of  Eclipses  of  the  Suu — Total, 
Amialar,  and  Partial  Eclipses — Path  of  the  Moon's  Shadow  along  the 
Earth — Longest  possible  Duration  of  Solar  Eclipses — The  Corona,  Red  Pio- 
minenoes ;  they  belong  to  the  Sun ;  their  Shape  and  Height  —  Influence  of 
the  Phenomena  of  Eclipses  on  Living  Beings. 

Solar  eclipses  aro  of  three  kinds.  Some  are  total ;  the  dark 
disk  of  the  Moon  then  entirely  covers  the  Sun.  Otlicrs  are  partial ; 
that  isy  a  portion  only,  large  or  small,  of  the  solar  disk  is 
eclipsed.  Lastly,  there  are  annular  eclipses,  which  take  place  when 
the  disk  of  the  Moon  is  not  large  enough  to  entirely  cover  that  of 
the  S11XI9  and  leaves  a  luminous  ring  ^dsible  round  its  own  body. 

As  the  Moon  is  much  smaller  than  the  Sun,  it  will  be  understood 
that  it  is  its  small  relative  distance  which  causes  its  disk  to  appear 
of  equal,  and  even  greater  dimensions  than  that  of  the  Sim.  This 
distance  varies  by  reason  of  the  elliptical  fonn  of  its  orbit,  and  hence 
the  dimensions  of  the  lunar  disk  are  sometimes  larger,  sometimes 
smaller  than,  and  sometimes  equal  to,  those  of  the  Sun. 

This  is  the  same  as  saying  that  the  cone  of  real  shadow  or  umbra, 
projected  by  the  new  Moon  towards  the  Earth,  readies  or  does  not 
reach  the  surface  of  our  globe.  If  it  reach  this  surface,  there  is  a 
total  eclipse  to  all  the  parts  of  the  Earth  which  are  plunged  in  it ; 
a  partial  eclipse  to  all  the  regions  contained  in  the  penumbra.  This 
will  be  understood  from  the  following  figure. 

If  the  cone  of  the  Moon's  shadow  docs  not  reach  the  Earth,  there 
will  be  an  annuhir  etdipse  visible  in  those  i)arts  comprised  in  tlie 
prolongation  of  the  cone ;  a  partial  eclii)sc  to  those  which  are  only 
found  in  the  penumbra.     This  case  is  represented  by  the  next  figure. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  conditions  of  the  ix)S8ibiHty  of 
a  total  eclipse  of  the  Sun  are  the  following : — 
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The  Moon  must  be  m  coajimction,  that  is,  she  mnat  be  new ; 

She  must  at  the  same  time  be  near  a  node ; 

Lastly,  her  distance  from  the  Earth  must  be  less  than  the  length 
of  the  cone  of  shadow  projected  by  her  into  space. 

The  same  conditions,  except  the  lest,  are  necessary  for  an 
annular  eclipse. 


FJR.  (16.— ToU]  KtllptB  of  tho  Sun ;  ThB>i7. 

Those  who  are  occostomed  to  read  in  scientific  joumala  or  in 
almanacs  the  announcements  of  eclipses,  which  are  calculated  long 
beforehand  by  astronomers,  must  often  have  noticed  theae  words; 
invmble  at  London  (or  some  other  plaoe).  An  eclipee  of  liie  Sun, 
(we  shall  speak  further  on  of  those  of  the  Moon)  may  then  take 


Fig.  87.— Annuls  EcU|»*  of  Uio  Sud;   Theorx. 

place  without  being  visible  to  all  parts  of  the  Earth.  A  little 
thought  will  convince  us  of  this,  and  make  it  easy  to  account  for  the 
circumstance. 

First,  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  no  eclipse  at  those  places 
where  the  Sun  remainn  in^nBtblc  during  its  entire  duration ;  Becond]y> 
in  many  places  which  have  the  Sun  above  their  horizon,  if  the  Moon's 
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nluKlov  IB  not  large  enough  to  cover  the  illuminated  aurftice,  there 
will  be  DO  eclipse. 

But  the  Moon  has  a  diameter  nearly  four  times  less  than  that  of 
the  Earth.  It«  cone  of  shade,  therefore,  at  its  greatest,  is  much  too 
small  to  enshroud  the  whole  Earth ;  and  near  the  extremities  of  this 
cone  its  dimensions  are  small  enough  to  throw  on  the  surface  of  our 
globe  but  a  very  Huiall  circle  of  shadow,  about  50  miles  in  diameter. 
An  edipae  of  the  Sun  is  then  only  total  at  the  same  instant,  in  a 
diele  of  these  dim^Lsions.     But  the  rotation  of  the  Earth  and  the 
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;  of  translation  of  the  Moon  combined,  cause  the  cone  of 
shadow  to  travel  in  reality  over  a  very  large  surface,  tracing  a  dark 
curve  on  the  surface  of  the  continents  and  seas.* 


*  The  length  of  the  cone  of  shade  projected  bj  the  Moon  into  space,  varjsa 
betneen  57  and  50  radii  of  the  Earth.  Ou  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  that 
tbe  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  Earth  and  t)io  Moon  also  varieH  between 
A7  and  64  terrcatrial  radii.  From  the  centre  of  the  Hooo  to  the  nearcHt  point 
of  our  glob«  there  aro  then  flvm  6tf  to  63  of  tbeee  radii. 
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The  same  observations  apply  to  the  penumbra. 

Thus,  according  to  the  position  of  places  relatively  to  the  Sim 
and  to  the  Moon,  the  first  of  these  bodies  may  be  eclipsed  totally  or 
partially,  or  even  appear  only  in  simple  contact  with  the  obscure 
disk  of  our  Satellite. 

The  astronomical  theories  of  the  movements  of  the  Moon  and  of 
the  Earth  are  now  so  perfect,  that  astronomers  can  predict  these 
phenomena  with  the  most  wonderful  precision.  Not  only  does  the 
calculation  indicate  the  day  of  the  eclipse  ;  but  the  exact  second,  the 
time,  the  dimensions  or  phases  of  the  phenomenon  for  every  spot  of 
the  Earth  are  given.  Maps  are  generally  added  to  these  numerical 
details,  and  show  those  parts  of  the  Earth  where  the  eclipse  will  be 
visible. 

We  have  drawn  a  map  of  this  kind,  for  the  total  eclipse  which 
took  place  on  the  18th  of  July,  1860,  according  to  the  indications  of 
the  "  Connaissance  des  Temps"  and  the  '' Nautical  Almanack," — 
works  published  many  years  in  advance  for  the  benefit  of  astronomers 
and  navigators. 

A  curve  in  the  form  of  oo  marks  the  points  of  the  globe  where  the 
eclipse  commenced  or  ended  at  sunrise  or  simset.  Another  line,  which 
cuts  the  first  in  two  parts,  passes  through  those  plac^  which  only 
saw  half  the  eclipse,  because  the  middle  of  it  coincided  at  those 
places,  either  with  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  Sun. 

One  line,  darker  than  the  rest,  marks  the  line  in  which  the  eclipse 
was  total  and  central.  Parallel  to  this  line,  other  lines  which  are  not 
marked  on  the  diagram  would  indicate  the  regions  where  the  partial 
eclipse  was  visible  under  smaller  and  smaller  phases,*  until  the  line  is 
reached  which  limits  the  phenomenon,  passing  through  all  the  places 
where  the  eclipse  is  reduced  to  the  simple  contact  of  the  disks  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon. 

The  black  line  of  central  eclipse  is  in  reality  but  the  path  of  the 
shadow  thrown  by  the  Moon  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  as  the 
complete  figure  represents  the  path  of  the  penmnbra  on  the  same 
surface. 

The  duration  of  an  eclipse  of  the  Sun  is  variable.  But  we  must 
distinguish  carefully  between  the  total  duration  of  the  phenomenon 
on  the  whole  earth,  and  on  any  given  place.  We  here  give,  accord- 
ing to  the  calculations  of  Dionis  de  S^jour,  cited  by  Arago,  a  table 
showing  the  greatest  possible  duration  of  the  difierent  phases  : 

*  Astronomers  formerly  expressed  the  size  of  the  phases  by  the  nomber  of 
digits,  a  digit  being  the  twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  solar  disk.  Thus,  if 
the  phase  was  f^  digit,  the  Moon^s  limb  extended  to  the  centre  of  the  Sun. 
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Grcatuflt  potwible  duntiou 
h.     m.       a. 

r  At  the  Equator ...     4    29    44 


A  total  eclipse    .    •  |  At  the  laUtude  of  Pkris  3    26    32 

,    -  r  At  the  Equator  ...  12    46 

Annual  phase     .    •  |.  At  the  latitude  of  Paris 

f  At  the  Equator  .    .    . 
Total  ohecunty  .    •  |  At  the  latitude  of  Paris 


9     56 

At  the  Equator  ...  7    58 

6    10 


The  total  eclipse  of  the  Sun,  of  which  the  preceding  figure  gives 
tlie  path  on  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  commenced  at  0  hour 
3  minutes  p.m.,  Paris  mean  time,  and  ended  at  5  hours  6  minutes  p.m. 
after  having  lasted  in  the  whole  of  its  phases  5  hours  3  minutes.  At 
Paris,  where  the  eclipse  was  only  partial,  the  duration  of  the  phe- 
nomenon was  only  2  hours  14  minutes. 

Total  eclipses  of  the  Sim  are  very  rare,  even  for  the  Earth  in 
general ;  they  are  much  more  so  for  particular  places.  From  the 
16th  until  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  there  were  altogether 
nine  total  eclipses  of  the  Sun,  and  seven  annular  ones.  Paris,  during 
all  the  18th  century,  only  witnessed  a  single  total  eclipse,  that  of 
1724.  London  also,  as  little  favoured  as  the  capital  of  France,  has 
not  seen  one  since  1715. 

Since  1801,  seven  total  eclipses  have  been  observed,  those  of  1806, 
1842,  1850,  1851,  1856,  1860,  and  1861.  We  give  here  those  which 
will  take  place  before  the  end  of  the  present  century,  with  the  places 
where  they  will  be  total : 

1870.    22nd  December    Azores,  south  of  Spain,  north  of  Africa, 

Sicily,  and  Turkey. 
1887.     19th  August     .    North-oast  of  Germany,  south  of  Russia, 

Central  Asia. 
1896.    9th  August  .    .    Greenland,  Siberia,  and  Lapland. 
1900.    8th  May    .    .    .    Spain,  Algeria,  Egypt,  the  United  States. 

None  of  them  will  be  total  at  London. 

The  eclipses  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  no  longer  are  privileged  to 
excite  fear,  at  least  among  civilised  nations.  Instead  of  a  super- 
stitious terror,  they  inspire  an  interest  of  curiosity.  Annoiuioed 
a  long  time  beforehand,  they  testify  to  the  precision  of  astronomical 
calculations ;  and  all  are  getting  accustomed  by  degrees  to  admire  the 
fixed  laws,  order  and  harmony,  where  formerly  ignorance  supix)sed 
but  accidents,  precursors  of  evil,  and  testimonies  of  the  celestial  anger. 

As  to  the  astronomer,  he  finds  in  them  matter  for  researches  of  the 
highest  importance.  Even  the  partial  eclipses,  the  least  interesting 
of  all,  give  him  occasion  to  verify  the  exactitude  of  his  tables,  by  the 
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agreomeiit,  or  otherwiso,  between  the  hour  predicted  by  calculation, 
and  the  hour  really  observed.  But  it  is  the  total  eclipses,  especiHlly 
the  last  onc«— thoHe  of  1842,  1850,  1851,  1858,  1860,  and  1861,— 
which  have  been  m  fertile  in  new  iind  precious  facta. 

Vfc  propose  to  give  a  brief  deHcription  of  these  facts,  bosidee 
placing  luider  the  eyes  of  the  render,  in  Plates  XI.  arid  XII.,  draw- 
ings which  represent  some  of  the  various  phenomena  obserred. 
Jjet  lu)  follow  the  phenomenon  in  its  progressive  mardi. 
It  is  always  the  western  border  of  the  Sun  which  first  reocaves 
tho  impresBion  of  the  eontuct  of  the  Moon ;  and  conaequentiy  it  is 
the  eastern  border  of  the  lunar  disk  which  by  degrees  enoroaflhes 
on  the  radiant  body,  until  it  covers  it  entirely.  The  eolipae  is 
ne<reHHarily  partial,  thcretbre,  before  the  moment  whtax  Ae  lait 
Iiuiiinoiui  thread  disappears.  Tho  totul  obsonration, — the  totality,  as 
astronomers  cull  it, — then  commences.  At  the  end  of  siHnti  minntes 
a  fine  luminous  thread  appears  at  the  western  edge,  and  the  part^ 
eclipse  jmisscs,  in  inverse  order,  through  tho  same  phases  as  inthe  first 
[Nirt  of  the  phenomenon.  There  are  then,  in  all,  four  contacts  of  the 
two  disks — two  exterior  contacts  and  two  interior  ones. 

Attempts  luive  been  made  to  prove  by  the  form  of  the  faoms  of  the 
luminous  crescent  the  existence  of  a  lunar  atmosphere.  Most  ob- 
servers have  seen  nothing.  Nevertheless,  the  eclipse  of  the  18th  of 
July,  18(i0,  fuiTiished  a  curious  fact  on  this  point ;  one  of  the  hona 
of  the  solar  eresccnt  apix-arwl  rounded  and  truncated.  At  the  other 
extremity  a  coiilruction  was  remaiked,  which  was  followed  by  the 
s<'panttioii  of 'a  luniinoiis  ])oint,  and  of  a  truncation  identical  with  the 
first.  To  M.  LauBsedat  we  owe 
the  communication  of  the  photo- 
graphic negative  obtained  by  him : 
the  drawing  (fig.  69)  is  an  exact 
reproduction. 

[The  phenomenon  observed  would 
appear  to  be  somewhat  similar  to  the 
peculiar  notched  appearance  some- 
times pi-csented,  called  "  Baily's 
Beads."  These,  howe\-er,  are  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  De  La  Hue  to  arise 
July,  is™.  RoiiiijtKi  iiud  tm.i.5it&i  fonii  from  atmoBphcric  disturbance.  This 
■uiiii.j  and  the  in^gularity  of  the  Moon's 

limb  are,  <l<>ubtless,  sufficient  (o  account  for  the  singular  appearance.] 
ISomc  minutes  befm-e  and  after,  but  especially  during  the  totality, 
a   luminous   appearance   in  the  tbrm  of  a  halo  surrounds  the  Sun, 
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and  throws  in  eyery  direction  rays  of  light,  separated  by  dark  spaces. 
In  many  total  eclipses,  independently  of  the  regular  corona,  other 
light  portions,  the  rays  of  which  have  directions  more  or  less  eccen- 
tric, have  been  remarked  irregularly  situated  on  its  contour.  Plate  XII 
shows  in  detail  the  coronas  of  several  total  eclipses.  The  colour  of 
the  corona  which  inmiediately  surrounds  the  dark  disk  is  sometimes 
of  a  pearly  or  silvery  white,  sometimes  yellowish,  and  even  red. 

The  explanation  generally  given  of  this  corona  is,  that  it  indicates 
the  existence  of  a  solar  atmosphere,  enveloping  the  radiant  body  to 
an  enormous  distance. 

We  now  come  to  a  phenomenon  of  great  interest,  which  was 
noticed  for  the  first  time  in  the  total  eclipse  of  1842,  and  which  has 
since  been  the  object  of  important  and  minute  observations. 

Prominences  of  various  forms  and  of  a  reddish  colour  were 
yiaible  throughout  the  contour  of  the  Moon's  limb,  during  the  period 
of  totality.  Some  took  the  form  of  moimtain-peaks,  others  rose 
normally  from  the  disk  and  turned  at  right  angles,  others,  again, 
appeared  completely  detached,  as  floating  clouds  might  do.  Their 
tint  was  sometimes  of  a  bright  red,  sometimes  rosy,  here  and  there 
varied  by  greenish-blue.  Arago  regarded  the  latter  colour  as  a 
simple  efiect  of  contrast. 

It  has  now  been  proved,  beyond  all  question,  that  these  protube- 
rances belong  to  the  Sun.  If  we  examine  with  care  Plate  XI,  the 
two  drawings  which  we  reproduce  from  the  interesting  memoir  of 
Mr.  Warren  De  La  Rue,  on  the  total  eclipse  of  the  Sun  of  the  18th 
of  July,  1860,  representing  these  remarkable  phenomena  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  totality,  this  fact  will  appear  evi- 
dent. 

[It  may  be  further  added,  that  the  photographic  evidence  collected 
by  Mr.  De  La  Rue  in  his  imequalled  efforts,  although  perfectly 
satisfactory,  does  not  stand  alone ;  a  comparison  made  by  Father 
Seochi  and  Mr.  De  La  Rue,  between  the  photographs  obtained  by 
both,  shows  that  at  an  interval  of  seven  minutes  of  absolute  time, 
the  prominences  observed  at  the  two  stations  were  identical.] 

As  soon  as  the  last  luminous  thread  of  light  disappeared  behind 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  Moon,  the  rose-coloured  prominences  were 
seen  on  the  contour  of  the  limb,  where  the  solar  crescent  had  just 
disappeared.  On  the  opposite  side — the  western  one — they  were  not 
yet  entirely  visible ;  their  tops  only  extended  beyond  the  obscure  disk, 
at  its  upper  and  lower  parts.  The  Moon,  advancing,  hid  by  degrees 
the  prominences  first  observed,  exposing  to  view,  at  the  opposite 
side,  those  previously  covered. 
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The  facts,  then,  occur  absolutely  as  the  hypothesis,  now  accepted 
on  all  hands,  requires ;  namely,  that  the  prominences  do  not  belong 
to  the  lunar  disk,  and  are  not  optical  effects  caused  by  its  presence, 
but  are  absolutely  part  and  parcel  of  the-Sun. 

They  were  first  supposed  to  be  enormous  mountains  on  the 
surface  of  the  Sun.  But  the  form  of  many  of  the  prominences,  and 
their  occasional  complete  separation  from  the  solar  disk,  soon  caused 
this  hypothesis  to  be  abandoned.  All  the  observed  facts  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  immense  appendages,  the  dimensions  of  which 
reach  25,000  and  even  50,000  miles,  in  height*  and  length,  are 
possibly  clouds,  here  adherent  to  a  continuous  stratum,  which  re- 
poses on  the  Sun,  here  floating  in  an  atmosphere  limited  by  the 
corona. 

[It  has  been  suggested  that  they  may  be  solar  aurorae.] 

The  intensity  of  the  illumination  .of  the  atmosphere  naturally 
diminishes  gradually  during  the  entire  duration  of  a  total  eclipse, 
from  its  commencement  until  the  beginning  of  the  totality,  to  again 
as  gradually  recover  its  primitive  intensity.  This  obscurity,  during 
the  phase  of  totality,  is,  however,  very  far  from  being  complete. 
Thus  only  the  brightest  stars,  and  some  of  those  of  the  second  mag- 
nitude, are  seen.  The  planets  Venus  and  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Mars, 
and  Saturn,  however,  have  been  likewise  observed. 

Terrestrial  objects  take  by  degrees  a  livid  hue ;  they  are  coloured 
witli  various  tints,  among  which  olive-green  predominates.  Orange, 
yellow,  vinous-red,  and  copper  tints,  give  to  the  landscape  a  sin- 
gular appearance,  which,  joined  to  a  very  perceptible  lowering  of 
temperature,  contributes  to  produce  a  profound  impression  on  all 
animated  beings. 

Arago  thus  describes  the  attitude  of  an  entire  population,  awe- 
impressed  by  the  magnificent  and  solemn  spectacle  offered  by  the 
total  eclipse  of  the  8th  of  July,  1842. 

"  At  Perpignan,  people  dangerously  ill  .alone  remained  in  their 
rooms.  The  population  from  early  morning  covered  the  terraces, 
the  ramparts  of  the  town,  and  the  hills  outside,  whence  they  hoped  to 
see  the  rising  of  the  Sun.  At  the  citadel,  we  had  imder  our  eyes, 
besides  the  numerous  groups  of  citizens  on  the  glacis,  the  soldiers 
who  were  being  reviewed  in  the  vast  court. 

**The  hour  of  the  commencement  of  the  eclipse  appixmched. 
Nearly  twenty  thousand  people,  with  smoked  glasses  in  hand,   ex- 

♦  The  highest  prominence,  in  the  form  of  a  peak,  measured  by  Mr.  Warren 
De  Ijh.  Hue  in  1860,  was  45,000  miles  in  vertical  height  above  the  solar  surface. 
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amincd  tjie  radiant  globe,  projected  on  an  azure  sky.  Scarcely, 
armed  with  our  powerftJ  telescopes,  had  we  begun  to  perceive  a  little 
encroachment  on  the  western  border  of  the  Sun,  when  an  immense 
shout,  mixed  with  a  thousand  different  exclamations,  told  us  that  we 
had  anticipated  only  by  a  few  seconds  the  observations  made  with 
the  naked  eye  by  twenty  thousand  improvised  astronomers.  A  lively 
curiosity,  an  emulation,  a  desire  not  to  be  beaten,  seemed  to  have  given 
to  the  unarmed  sight  an  extraordinary  penetration. 

"  Between  this  moment  and  that  which  preceded  the  totiiHty,  we 
remarked  nothing  in  the  behaviour  of  the  spectators  which  deserves 
relating.  But,  when  the  Sun,  reduced  to  a  narrow  thread,  began  to 
throw  on  our  horizon  but  very  feeble  light,  a  sort  of  inquietude 
seized  upon  every  one ;  each  felt  the  desire  to  communicate  his  im- 
pressions to  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  Hence,  a  dull  roar 
like  that  of  the  distant  sea  after  a  tempest.  The  uproar  became 
stronger  in  proportion  as  the  solar  crescent  became  thinner.  The 
crescent  disappeared ;  at  last,  darkness  suddenly  succeeded  to  light, 
and  an  absolute  silence  marked  this  phase  of  the  eclipse,  as  absolutely 
as  the  pendulum  of  our  astronomical  clock.  The  phenomenon,  in  its 
magnificence,  triimiphed  over  the  petulance  of  youth,  the  careless 
air  which  some  men  take  for  a  sign  of  superiority,  and  over  the  noisy 
indifference  ordinarily  assamied  by  soldiers.  A  profound  calm  also 
reigned  in  the  air ;  the  birds  ceased  to  sing. 

"  After  a  solemn  waiting  of  about  two  minutes,  transports  of  joy — 
frenzied  plaudits  greeted,  with  the  same  accord,  the  same  spontaneity, 
the  reappearance  of  the  first  solar  rays.  .  .  ."* 

Animals  testify,  by  unmistakable  signs  and  movements,  the  effect 
which  eclipse-phenomena  produce  upon  them.  Vegetation  even  is 
not  altogether  imaffected.  In  1842,  the  leaves  of  certain  plants  were 
shut.  During  the  eclipse  of  July,  1860,  M.  Laussedat,  who  observed 
it  in  Algeria,  relates  this  fact : — "  The  plants  showed  how  rapid  is 
the  action  of  light,  which  they  receive  as  by  a  kind  of  difiused  sense 
in  their  corollas,  for,  in  spite  of  the  short  duration  of  the  totality, 
daturas,  convolvuli,  poppies,  and  night-shades,  which  had  been  closely 
shut,  were  observed  to  half  open  during  the  total  eclipse." 

The  observations  made  during  total  eclipses  of  the  Sun  are  verj'^ 
important  and  interesting  from  a  physical  and  astronomical  point  of 
view,  but  so  nimierous  that  they  would  fill  volumes.  We  shall 
confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  saying  one  word  more  on  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  fringes  of  the  waves,  alternately  light  and  dark, 

•  **  Annuaire  du  Bureau  des  Longitudes,"  1846,  pp.  303-5. 
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which  rfvreep  over  the  Earth,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  their 
length,  and  the  direction  of  which,  when  careMIy  measured,  has  been 
found  to  be  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  the  first  point  of  interior  contact. 
These  fringes  are  referred  by  M.  Faye,*  to  an  effect  of  oblique  mirage, 
produced  by  a  difierence  of  density  in  the  atmospheric  strata  which 
compose  the  cone  of  the  umbra. 

[It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  famous  ''  Himalaya  "  expedition  to  Spain 
in  1860,  to  watch  the  eclipse  which  occurred  in  that  year,  will  on 
all  future  similar  occasions  be  drawn  into  a  precedent.  Mr.  Warren 
De  La  Rue's  Memoir,  published  in  the  *^  Philosophical  Transactions," 
containing  a  complete  account  of  the  results  of  all  his  observations, 
and  especially  of  his  photographic  ones,  is  at  present  the  most  valuable 
contribution  to  this  branch  of  o\ir  subject  possessed  by  astronomers. 
We  would  gladly,  if  space  permitted,  make  large  extracts  from  it.] 

• 

*  This  interesting  phenomenon  was  observed  with  minute  care  by  MM.  Laus- 
sedat  and  Mannheim,  members  of  the  commission  sent  by  the  Polytechnic  School 
to  Batna  (Algeria),  in  July,  1860.  They  furnish  us  with  the  first  exact  measures 
of  the  direction  and  rapidity  of  these  phenomena.  The  following  year  (during 
the  eclipse  of  1861)  a  French  officer,  M.  Poulain,  repeated  the  measures,  according 
to  the  indications  of  M.  Mannheim.  The  MoTUhly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Attrono- 
tniccU  Society  of  Loi\don,  mentioning  in  1862  this  last  observation,  have  omitted 
(wc  know  not  why)  to  refer  to  the  original  observation  pubhshed  in  detail  in 
the  Comptes  Remlm  de  VAcademie  dee  Sciences  de  Paris,  and  in  the  AnnaUs  de 
Phifsiqneet  de  Ckimii'y  in  the  year  1860. 
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ECLIPSES  OF  THE  MOON. 


OonditiaDS  of  PosBibility  and  ViBibility  of  Eclipses  of  the  Moon — Partial  and 
Total  Eolipaes — Ooloor  of  the  Luimr  Disk  during  the  Phases  of  a  Total 
Edipae — FBriodidty  and  Calculation  of  Eclipses — Occultations  of  the  Fixed 
StaiB  and  Planets. 


LiKB  the  edipaes  of  the  Sun,  those  of  the  Moon  may  be  either  partial 
or  total ;  but  they  are  never  annnlar,  the  Earth's  cone  of  shade  being 
slwBjB,  at  the  greatest  distances  of  our  satellite  from  us,  much  more 
confliderable  than  the  lunar  disk  itself. 

A  fundamental  distinction,  however,  between  the  two  plienomeua 
isy  that,  while  an  eclipse  of  the  Sun  is  visible  in  a  part  only  of  that 
terreBtrial  hemisphere  which  has  that  body  above  the  horizon,  an 
edipae  of  the  Moon  is  visible  from  every  part  of  the  Earth  where 
she  has  not  set.  This  is  not  all :  it  is  only  successively  that  an  eclipse 
of  the  Sun  is  observed  at  different  stations,  in  proportion  as  the 
umbra  and  penumbra  of  the  Moon  traverse  the  surface  of  our  globe, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  obscuration  of  the  lunar  disk  begins  and 
terminates  everywhere,  not  at  the  same  hour,  becaiiso  the  hour 
varies  according  to  the  longitude  of  the  place  of  observation,  but 
at  the  same  physical  instant. 

The  reader  has  already  understood  the  reason  of  this  essential 
difierenoe.  In  the  solar  eclipse,  the  surface  of  the  nidiant  body 
is  not  really  darkened,  but  only  hidden  by  the  obscure  disk  of  the 
Moon,  so  that  the  interposition  is  an  effect  of  perspective,  varj'ing 
according  to  the  respective  positions  of  the  obser>'er,  of  the  Moon 
and  of  the  Sun.  The  lunar  eclipse  is,  on  the  contraiy,  produced  by 
a  real  fading  of  the  Moon's  light,  and  the  darkness  consequent  upon 
it  is  observed  at  the  same  instant  everj^where  where  the  Moon  is 
in  view. 
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The  two  diagrams,  figs.  70,  71,  show  under  what  oondiriona  an 
eclipso  of  the  Moon  is  partial  or  total.  When  the  Moon,  in  opposi- 
tion, traverses  the  cone  of  shadow  thrown  by  the  Earth,  at  its 
thickest  part,  the  eclipse  is  total  and  central,  and  its  duration  the 
greatest  possible.  The  eclipse  may,  however,  be  still  total,  with- 
out being  central,  when  the  orbit  of  the  Moon  traverses  a  sufficient 
breadth  of  the  cone.  But  if  the  Moon's  node  is  too  far  from  the 
centre  of  the  cone,  its  disk,  penetrating  the  umbra  only  in  part,  will 
only  bo  incompletely  darkened — the  eclipse  will  be  partial. 

At  the  commencement  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the  Moon,  there  is 


fir»t  noticed  u  marked  diminution  of  the  brightness  of  the  disk,  this 
is  due  to  the  Moon's  entering  the  penumbra.  Then,  suddenly, 
a  siiiiill  [Mitch  of  darkness  is  seen,  which  by  degrees  invades  the 
luminous  parts  of  the  disk,  but  the  outline  of  the  portion  thus  eaten 
out  is  far  from  being  as  sharp  ns  that  observed  in  solar  eclipses. 
Tho  form  is  circular,  but  the  curvature  is  less  decided,  a  feet  easUy 
imagined,  and  confirmed  by  calculation,  the  diameter  of  the  Earth's 
shadow  being  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  tho  Moon 
itself'.* 

*  Tlic  ini?uij  iliniacter  of  tite  Kurth's  uhiulon-  at  the  distance  at  nhich  Edipecs 
occur,  is  about  82",  whilst  the  lunar  diiimetcr  is  ouly  31'. 
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The  colour  of  the  shadow  is  at  first  a  greyish  bluck,  which  pei- 
loita  UB  to  see  nothing  of  the  part  eclipsed ;  but,  as  the  shadow  guins 
on  the  lunar  disk,  a  reddish  tint  makes  its  appearance,  and  the 
details  of  the  principal  spots  become  visible.  Between  the  luminous 
crescent  and  the  ruddy  centre  of  the  shadow  is  observed  a  bond  ut* 
greyish  blue,  shown  in  Plate  XIII. 

From  the  time  of  totality  the  red  becomes  more  intense,  and  is 
soon  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  disk.  According  to  Beer  and 
Madler  the  bluish  tint  is  of  a  dark  grey  when  compared  with  that 
part  of  the  Moon  illuminated  by  the  Hun ;  it  seems  blue,  and  cloarer 
than  the  red,  if  compared  with  the  latter. 


Some  minutes  before  the  reappearance  of  the  light  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  disk,  the  bluish  tint  slightly  colours  that  side  also,  and 
the  phases  of  the  eclipse  are  reproduced  in  an  inverse  order,  until 
the  entire  emersion  of  the  Moon. 

The  Moon,  therefore,  does  not  always  completely  disappear  in 
total  eclipses.  The  cause  of  this  fact  lies  in  the  refraction  of  the 
solar  rays  in  traversing  the  lower  strata  of  the  Earth's  atmosphere ; 
they  are  diverted,  and  purple  our  Moon  with  the  tints  of  sunset. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  Moon  becomes  quite 
invisible  during  a  total  eclipse ;  us  examples  of  this  wo  may  quote 
the  eclipses  of  1642  and    1816.     At   other   times,   the   visibility, 
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without  being  absolutely  nil,  is  very  indistinct;  we  find  the  ex- 
planation of  these  circumstances  in  the  state  of  our  atmosphere 
at  the  time  on  the  periphery  ol  our  Earth  which  comprises  the  places 
where  the  Sim  is  rising  and  setting  at  the  moment  of  the  eclipse. 

Another  phenomenon,  which  happens,  however,  very  rarely,  ap- 
pears contradictory  to  the  geometric  and  astronomical  theory  of  eclipses. 
We  refer  to  the  simidtaneous  presence  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  during 
the  phenomenon.  The  first  of  these  bodies  setting  at  the  moment 
when  the  other  rises,  it  would  seem  that  the  Moon,  the  Earth, 
and  the  Sun,  are  no  longer  in  a  straight  line.  This  appearance 
again  is  owing  to  refraction.  The  Sim,  actually  already  below  the 
horizon,  is  raised  up  by  refraction,  and  remains  visible  to  us.  The 
same  thing  happens  to  the  Moon,  which .  is  not  yet  really  risen, 
although  we  see  it.  The  eclipses  of  1666,  1668,  and  the  19th  of 
July,  1750,  may  be  quoted  as  having  presented  this  singular  cir- 
cumstance. 

We  must  now  bring  our  notices  of  eclipses  to  a  conclusion,  by 
saying  a  word  on  their  periodicity. 

About  every  eighteen  years,  the  Earth,  Moon,  and  Sun,  again 
occupy  the  same  relative  positions.  This  is  a  fact  which  the 
ancients  proved  by  observation  long  before  the  theory  of  the  celestial 
movements  had  demonstrated  its  near  approach  to  the  truth.  K, 
then,  we  start  from  the  epoch  of  an  eclipse  of  the  Sun  or  Moon, 
that  18  to  say,  from  a  lunar  opposition  or  conjunction  coinciding 
with  one  of  the  nodes  of  the  Moon,  after  eighteen  years  the  three 
bodies  will  again  be  found  in  a  situation  nearly  identical.  Hence, 
the  eclipses  which  succeed  one  another  in  the  first  period  follow 
again  and  in  the  same  order  during  the  second  period. 

This  is  the  principal  point  of  departure  in  the  calculation  of 
eclipses ;  but  the  approximation  is  too  rough  for  modem  astronomers 
to  content  themselves  with,  and  nowadays  eclipses  are  foretold  for 
many  years  in  advance,  true  to  a  second  of  time. 

The  Moon,  in  traversing  its  orbit  round  the  Earth  produces 
again  another  kind  of  eclipse,  to  which  the  name  of  occultation  has 
been  given. 

We  say  that  a  planet  or  a  star  is  occulted  when  it  passes  behind 
the  lunar  disk.  We  have  spoken  of  these  phenomena  with  reference 
to  the  question  of  the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  on  the  surface 
of  the  Moon. 

Let  us  add  that  the  occultations  of  stars  are  calculated  like 
eclipses,  and  that,  as  they  are  frequent,  they  have  been  made  of 
use  to  our  navigators.     The  Moon  being  very  near  the  Earth,  com- 
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pared  witH  tHe  distance  of  the  stars  and  even  of  the  planets,  it 
follows  that  two  observers,  placed  in  two  different  parts  of  the  globe, 
do  not  see  it  projected  at  the  same  instant  on  the  same  part  of  the 
heavens.  The  occultation  of  a  star,  therefore,  does  not  take  place 
to  them  at  the  same  instant  of  time. 

The  starry  heavens  resemble,  from  this  point  of  view,  an  universal 
dial,  of  which  the  Moon  is  the  minute  hand,  marking  the  time  at 
once  in  all  parts  of  the  Earth.  Thanks  to  the  tables  calculated  by 
astronomers,  these  various  hours  can  be  converted  the  one  into  the 
other,  and  the  traveller  in  the  desert,  as  well  as  he  who  traverses 
the  ocean,  is  thus  enabled  to  arrive  at  his  position  and  to  determine 
his  route. 
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THE  METEORIC  RINGS. 

Shooting  or  Falling  Stars — "  Star-showers" — Their  Numbers — Radiant  Points 
—  Position,  Form,  and  Inclination  of  the  Meteoric  Rings — Heights,  Velocities, 
anil  Weights  of  Shooting  Stars — Luminous  Meteors  (Bolides),  their  Telescopic 
Appearance — Meteorites  ;  Professor  Maskelyne's  Classification ;  Mr.  Sorb/s 
Microscopic  Examination  of  them,  and  its  results — Remarkable  Meteorites. 

EvKRY  one  18  familiar  with  shooting  or  falling  stars.  We  have 
uU  seen  their  luminous  trains  furrowing  the  heavens  during  the 
night,  like  so  many  brilliant  points  suddenly  detached  from  the 
celestial  vault.  Arc  these  appearances,  now  rare  and  isolated,  now 
numerous  and  periodical,  due  to  meteors  of  atmospheric  origin,  or 
must  they  be  considered  as  manifesting  the  existence  of  bodies 
situated  in  the  extra-terrestrial  regions  ?  The  place  which  our  de- 
scription of  these  phenomena  of  the  solar  system  occupies  shows 
pretty  clearly  that  it  is  to  this  last  conclusion  that  science  has 
definitely  come. 

The  number  of  shooting  stars  is  very  variable  according  to  the 
time  of  the  year ;  hence,  the  distinction  between  sporadic  meteors 
and  the  showers  of  shooting  stars  which  appear  in  the  nocturnal  sky 
in  large  numbers,  and  generally  periodically.  During  ordinary 
nightijj,  the  mean  number  of  shooting  stars  observed  in  an  interval  of 
an  hour  is  from  four  to  five,  according  to  some  observers ;  it  is  as 
high  as  eight  according  to  others.* 

But  at  two  periods  of  the  year,  about  the  10th  of  August  and 
the  11th  of  November,  these  phenomena  are  much  more  numerous, 
and  the  number  of  shooting  stars  observed  in  one  hour  is  often 
more  than  tenfold  that  seen  on  ordinary  nights.  Let  us  quote,  for 
the  month  of  August,  the  observations  of  Capocci  and  Nobile,  who, 

*  This  hourly  mean  is  from  five  to  six,  according  to  Olbers ;  from  four  to 
five,  according  to  Dr.  J.  Schmidt ;  five  to  seven  is  given  by  M.  Coiilvier-Gravier, 
and  Saigey  ;  and,  lastly,  eight  by  M.  Qu6tclet. 
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in  four  hours,  counted  at  Naples  1000  shooting  stars  (10th  of  August, 
1839),  and  those  of  M.  Walferdin,  who  in  an  hour  observed  310 
(at  Bourbonne-les-Bains,  in  the  night  of  the  8th -9th  of  August, 
1836).  It  is  to  this  phenomenon  that  popular  tradition  formerly 
gave  the  name  of  "St.  Lawrence's  teai*s."  The  luminous  trains 
being  nothing  else,  to  the  mire  populations  of  Catholic  Ireland, 
than  the  burning  tears  of  the  martyr,  whose  feast  falls  on  the  lOtli 
of  August. 

The  month  of  November  has  furnished  still  more  extraordinary 
facts,  and  the  appearances  of  the  12th  of  November,  1799,  and  of 
the  night  of  the  12th- 13th  November,  1833,  are  well  worthy  of 
mention.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  who  were  at  Cumana  on  the  first 
of  these  dates,  relate  that  between  the  hours  of  two  and  five  in  the 
morning,  the  sky  was  covered  with  innumerable  luminous  trains, 
which  incessantly  traversed  the  celestial  vault  from  north  to  south, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  fireworks  let  off  at  an  enormous  height ; 
large  meteors,  having  sometimes  an  apparent  diameter  of  one  and 
a  half  times  that  of  the  Moon,  blending  their  trains  with  the  long, 
luminous,  and  phosphorescent  paths  of  the  shooting  stars.  In  Brazil, 
Ijabrador,  Gh-eenland,  Germany,  and  French  Guyana,  the  same  phe- 
nomena were  observed. 

The  showers  of  the  12th- 13th  of  November,  1833,  were  not  less 
extraordinary.  "  The  meteors  were  observed,"  says  Arago,  *  "  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  America,  from  the  Gidf  of  Mexico  as  far  as 
Halifax,  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  till  sunrise,  and  even,  in 
some  places,  in  full  day,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  were 
so  numerous,  and  were  visible  in  so  many  regions  of  the  sky  at  once, 
that  in  trying  to  count  them,  one  could  only  hope  to  arrive  at  a 
very  rough  approximation.  An  observer  (Olmsted)  at  Boston  com- 
pared them  at  the  moment  of  maximimi  to  half  the  number  of  flakes 
which  are  seen  in  the  air  during  an  ordinary  fall  of  snow.  IVTien 
the  brilliancy  of  the  display  was  considerably  reduced,  he  counted 
650  in  15  minutes,  though  he  confined  his  observations  to  a  zone 
which  was  not  a  tenth  of  the  visible  horizon.  According  to  him,  this 
number  was  but  two- thirds  of  the  total ;  thus  he  estimates  the  number 
at  866,  and  in  all  the  visible  hemisphere,  8660.  This  last  value  would 
give  during  each  hour  34,640  shooting  stars.  Now,  the  phenomenon 
lasted  more  than  seven  hours,  and  therefore  the  number  seen  at 
Boston  exceeded  240,000 ;  and  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that 
the  bases  of  this  calculation  were  obtained  at  a  moment  when  the 
display  wan  already  notably  on  the  decline." 

*  "  Astronomic  Populaire,"  vol.  iv.  p.  310. 
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[Mr.  Newton,  an  Amerioan  astronomer,  who  has  given  much 
attention  to  this  subject,  finds  that  the  average  number  of  meteors 
which  traverse  the  atmosphere  daily,  and  which  are  large  enough  to 
be  visible  to  the  naked  eye  on  a  dark  clear  night,  is  no  less  than 
7,500,000 ;  and  applying  the  same  reasoning  to  telescopic  meteors, 
their  numbers  will  have  to  be  increased  to  400,000,000  !  If  allow- 
ance be  made  for  the  space  occupied  by  the  Earth's  atmosphere,  we 
find,  that,  in  the  mean,  in  each  volume  as  large  as  the  Earth,  of 
the  space  which  the  Earth  traverses  in  its  orbit  about  the  Sun, 
there  are  as  many  as  13,000  small  bodies,  each  body  such  as  would 
fiimish  a  shooting  star  visible  xmder  favourable  circumstances  to  the 
naked  eye.  If  telescopic  meteors  be  counted,  this  number  should  bo 
increased  at  least  forty-fold.] 

Several  less  important  periods  have  been  recognised  at  other 
times  of  the  year,  but  they  have  not  the  same  regularity  as  those 
of  August  and  November. 

These  last-mentioned  periods  also  present  a  rise  and  fall  in  the 
hourly  number  of  shooting  stars  observed.  From  a  maximum  of  110 
stars,  in  August  1848,  the  number  was  reduced  to  40  in  1858,  and 
since  then  the  numbers  in  the  same  month  have  regained  their  upward 
march.  The  November  show'er,  of  old  so  remarkable,  is  now  re- 
duced to  the  point  of  being  less  remarkable  than  that  observed  at 
night  towards  the  end  of  October.  Since  1862,  however,  this  shower 
is  again  increasing  in  numbers. 

Most  frequently  the  paths  described  by  shooting  stars  have  the 
appearance  of  straight  lines.  The  luminous  trains  left  in  the  heavens 
by  their  rapid  movement,  enable  us  easily  to  verify  this  fact.  But 
there  arc  exceptions,  and  stars  of  this  kind  have  been  seen  to  describe 
before  disappearing,  strangely  curved  paths. 

[Some  interesting  conclusions  on  the  causes  of  these  variations 
and  of  their  meteorological  teachings  have  recently  been  published 
by  a  French  observer.] 

Their  brilliancy  is  also  very  variable:  some  have  surpassed  in 
apparent  size  the  most  brilliant  fixed  stars,  and  even  Venus  and 
Jupiter.     The  colour  likewise  varies. 

On  observing  a  given  number  of  shooting  stars,  it  has  been  found 
that  about  two-thirds  are  white ;  while  yellow,  reddish-yellow,  and 
green,  characterise  the  remainder. 

We  now  come  to  a  fact  of  great  importance,  which  has  thrown 
much  light  on  the  origin  of  these  meteoric  showers,  and  revealed 
their  cosmical  nature.  In  observing  the  direction  of  the  trajectories 
on  the  celestial  vault,  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  greatest  number 
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of  those  obserred  at  anyone  time  are  emitted  from  the  same  part 
of  the  heavetiB,  called  the  radiant  point,  because  from  it  they  radiate 
in  bU  directions. 

The  star  Mu  in  the  constellation  of  the  Lion  (,*  Leonia),  is  the 
point  of  the  Noyember  showers,  whilst  Gamma  in  Perseus  (y  Persei), 
is  the  radiant  point  of  the  stars  observed  in  the  month  of  August 
No  less  than  56  radiant  points  have  been  shown  to  exist  in  different 
seasons  of  the  yeax. 

We  most  infer  from  these  facts,  that  shooting  stars  are  luminous 
I,  the  moYement  of  which  is  independent  of  the  rotation  of  the 
Eirth,  and  that  they  are  external  to  our  atmosphere.     This  conclu- 
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sion  is  singularly  corroborated  by  this  other  fact,  that  the  radiant 
points  in  the  Lion  and  Perseus  are  preciitely  those  towards  which 
our  globe  is  travelling,  in  its  annual  movoincnt  round  the  Sun,  at  the 
two  epochs  of  November  and  August. 

Astronomers  have  therefore  concluded,  that  the  appearance  of 
shooting  stars  is  caused  by  the  Earth's  passage  through  rings  com- 
posed of  myriads  of  these  bodies  circulating,  like  the  larger  planets, 
round  the  Sun,  and  the  parallel  movements  of  which  seen  from  tho 
Earth  seem  to  radiate  towards  that  part  of  the  heavens  approached 
by  our  Earth.  The  appearance  required  by  this  theory  is  exactly 
that  which  is  presented  to  us. 

At  first  it  was  a  question,  whether  there  existed  one  ring,  the 
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various  regions  of  which,  sometimes  richer,  sometimes  jx^rer  in 
cosmical  matter,  (»oul(l  give  rise  to  the  var}''ing  phenomena  observed. 
(;)r  whether  we  should  admit  the  existence  of  many  separate  rings, 
successively  traversed  by  the  Earth. 

It  will  be  seen  in  fig.  73  how  the  periodical  appearances  of  August- 
and  November  can  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  single  ring. 
We  may  suppose  that  the  plane  of  the  meteoric  ring  coincides  ex- 
actly, or  nearly  so,  wnth  that  of  the  ecliptic,  and  that  the  orbit  of  the 
meteors  is  a  more  elongate  curve,  or  one  of  greater  exeentricity, 
than  the  terrestrial  orbit.  A  single  inspection  of  the  figure  will  show 
that  the  Earth  should  encounter  a  larger  number  of  meteors,  in 
travelling  from  its  aphelion  in  July  to  its  perihelion  at  the  end  of 
December,  than  in  the  opposite  period  of  its  revolution. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  two  rings  inclined  at^difPeraat  angles  to 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  cutting  this  plane,  one  in  August  and 
in  Febnmry,  the  other  in  May  and  November,  we  can  also  account 
both  for  the  two  maxima  and  minima  of  the  year. 

[It  is  now  generally  held,  that  these  little  bodies  which  we  are 

now  weighing  and  numbering  are  not  scattered  unifermly  in  the 

])lanetary  spaces,  or  collected  into  either  one  or  two  rings,  but  are 

(•()llcx».tcd  into  sevend  rings — tangible  orbits — round  the  Sun,  and 

that  when  our  Earth  in  its  orbit  breaks  through  one  of  the  rings, 

or  paiises  near  it,  its  attraction  overpowers  that  of  the  Sun ;  and 

causes  tlieni  to  impinge  on  our  atmosphere,  when,  their  motion  being 

arrested  and  converted  into  heat  and    light,   they  become  visible 

to  us  as  meteors,  fireballs,  or  shooting  stars,  according  to  their 
size. 

Thus,  it  is  now  considered  that  we  have  one  ring  which  furnishes 

us  with  the  August  meteoi-s,   and  another  through  which  we  pass 

in  November.     We  know  that  the  position  of  these  rings  in  space 

is  very  different,  for  while  the  November  one  lies  almost  in  the  same 

plane  as  that  in  which  the  Earth's  annual  course  is  performed,  that 

of  the  August  shooting  stars  is  considerably  inclined  to  it,  and  its 

nodes  are  situated  at  the  extremities  of  its  major  axis.     There  are 

also  other  pouits  of  difiercnce ;  for  while  the  nodes  of  the  August 

ring  are  stationary,  those  of  the  November  one  have  a  direct  proper 

motion.     A  French  physicist,  who  has  in  the  most  crucial  manner 

examined  the  temperature  of  iho  months  of  August  and  November 

since  180G,  has  detected  the  fact,  that  in  both  the  months  there  is 

an  increase  of  temperature  about  the  period  of  the  star-showers,  and 

a  decrease  of  temperature  in   February  and  May,  f'.Cy  in   the  mid 

interval  between  these  annual  showers  in  both  months;    ami   this 
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he   does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  the  influence  of  these  meteoric 
rings. 

The  existence  of  anomalies  in  the  temperature  of  these  four 
months  has  long  puzzled  meteorologists,  and  various  causes  have 
been  assigned,  but  the  curves  which  M.  Deville  has  prepared  enable 
him  to  affirm  that  the  temperature,  Trhich  each  day  of  those  months 
ahould  possess  by  virtue  of  the  Earth's  place  in  the  ecliptic,  is 
affected  by  a  certain  coefficient  depending  upon  corauical  causes. 
To  explain  this,  he  reproduces  the  theory  of  Erman,  that  the  lower- 


ing of  the  temperature  in  February  and  May  is  caused  by  the 
intrapocttion  of  the  meteoric  rings  between  us  and  the  Sun  ;  and  that 
the  increase  of  temperature  in  August  and  November  is  caused  by 
their  preventing  the  radiation  of  heat  from  our  globe,  and  possibly 
by  radiating  towards  us  part  of  the  heat  they  themselves  receive.] 

The  heights  of  a  great  number  of  shooting  stars  at  the  moment 
of  their  appearance  and  disappearances,  have  been  determined. 

"  Shooting  stars,"  says  Humboldt,*  "descend  nearly  to  the  sum* 

♦  "  Cosmos,"  vol.  iii.  p.  6I& 
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mits  of  Cliimbora9o  and  of  Aconcagua,  at  8750  yards  above  the  level 
of  the  sea." 

[Much  attention  has  lately  been  given  in  England,  America,  and 
Italy,  to  this  subject.  Mr.  Herschel,  who  is  to  England  what  Mr. 
Newton  is  to  America,  has  recently  collated  the  observations  imder- 
taken  to  determine  the  heights  of  meteors.  It  appears  that  the  heights 
of  shooting  stars  at  Rome  are  sensibly  the  same  as  in  those  latitudes 
of  Northern  Europe  and  America  where  they  have  chiefly  been 
observed ;  and  this  height,  as  determined  from  the  most  trustworthy 
observations  since  1798,  may  be  stated  to  be  respectively  73  and 
52  miles,  at  first  appearance  and  disappearance  above  the  surface 
of  the  Earth,  with  a  probable  error  of  not  more  than  two  or  three 
milesJ] 

The  height  of  a  shooting  star,  at  the  two  extremities  of  its  .path, 
and  the  time  of  its  flight,  are  elements  which  enable  us  to  determine 
the  mean  velocity  of  the  body.  This  velocity  often  exceeds  the 
velocity  of  the  translation  of  the  Earth,  which  is  nearly  18  miles 
a  second.  Meteors  have  been  observed  which  have  traversed  space 
with  the  enormous  rapidity  of  43  miles,  and  others  50,  and  even 
100  miles  a  second ;  that  is,  from  two  to  five  times  the  velocity  of 
the  Earth. 

[The  average  velocity  of  shooting  stars,  however,  in  66  instances 
observed  by  Mr.  Herschel,  is  34*4,  or  in  round  numbers  35  miles 
per  second.] 

The  tremendous  velocity  with  which  these  meteors  traverse  the 
celestial  spaces  enables  us  readily  to  understand  their  incandescence 
when  they  enter  our  atmosphere ;  composed  of  easily  inflammable 
matter,  like  some  sulphureous  metallic  combinations,  the  intensity 
of  the  friction  which  they  imdergo  in  the  upper  strata  of  our  atmo- 
sphere results  in  a  very  great  rise  of  temperature  sufficient  to 
produce  incandescence. 

[Mr.  Herschel  has  roughly  estimated,  according  to  the  dynamical 
theory  of  heat,  the  weight  of  twenty  shooting  stars,  and  found  it 
to  be  on  an  average  a  little  more  than  two  ounces.  A  similar  estimate 
of  the  largest  meteor  observed  in  1863  gave  two  hundredweight.] 

Differences  of  chemical  composition  and  of  degrees  of  incandescence 
also  account  for  the  diversity  of  colours  which  are  observed. 

In  the  immense  nimiber  of  meteors  which  invade  the  regions  of 
the  air  in  a  year,  there  are  some  perhaps  that  only  pass  through 
its  domain  and  continue  their  path  in  space,  after  after  having 
presented  us  with  ihe  spectacle  of  a  transient  illumination.  A  great 
number,  on   the  other  hand,  not  only  do  not  again  leave  our  at- 
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mosphcrc,  being  vaporised  therein,  but,  when  of  lurgo  size,  attain 
tbe  very  surface  of  the  Earth.  Falls  of  stones,  ferruginous 
masses,  and  dust,  from  the  upper  regions  of  the  air,  are  proofs  of 
this  assertion. 

From  shooting  stars  to  meteors,  or  boUdt-s,  the  transition  in  our 
narrative  is  easy :  the  difference  between  these  two  orders  of  pheno- 
mena is  not  very  strongly  marked. 

Bolides  are  luminous  bodies  of  circular,  or  rather  of  spherical, 
form,  and  of  sensible  apparent-diameter.  Like  shooting  stars,  they 
appear  suddenly,  but  generally  they  move  more  slowly,  and  dis- 
appear after  some  seconds.  Their  light  is  ordinarily  less  vivid, 
but  their  much  more  considerable  apparent  dimensions  are  sufficient 
to  compensate  this  difference  of  intensity.  The  illumination  of  the 
landscape  by  the  presence  of  a  meteor  sometimes  approaches  that 
of  moonlight.      Most  of  them  leave  behind  a  luminous  train   like 


Plff.  74.  AppeuBnt 


the  one  figured  in  Plate  XIV ;  others  explode  with  violence,  and 
sometinies  the  explosion  is  accompanied  with  reports  like  discharges 
of  artillery. 

The  appearance  of  meteors  is  more  rare  than  that  of  shooting 
store,  the  total  number  of  observations  recorded  amounting  at  most 
to  a  thousand,  reckoning  those  recorded  by  the  ancients. 

A  curious  circumstance,  and  one  which  helps  to  prove  the  relation- 
ship between  the  shooting  stars  and  meteors,  is  the  fact  that  the 
appearances  of  meteors  ore  more  frequent  in  August  and  November 
than  at  other  epochs  of  the  year ;  and  the  total  number  from  July 
to  December  exceeds  also  that  observed  from  December  to  July. 

[One  of  the  most  curious  observations  of  a  meteor  which  have  been 
recorded,  leaving  that  of  1783  out  of  the  question,  was  recently  made 
by  Dr.  Schmidt,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  obser\-e  a  large  meteor 
in  a  telescope,  under  a  magnifying  power  of  eight  times.  The  fire- 
ball was  twin,  and  was  followed  by  several  smaller  ones,  following 
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side  by  side  with  parullel  motions  of  translation  until  all  were  extin- 
guished (fig.  74).  This  observation  lends  force  to  the  supposition 
that  meteors  exist  in  space  as  a  crowd  of  bodies,  revolving  round 
each  other,  before  they  enter  our  atmosphere.] 

The  heights  of  meteors  from  the  surface  of  the  Earth  are  often 
very  considerable ;  they  vary  between  7  and  310  miles.  It  must 
then  be  held,  as  remarked  by  Arago,  that  the  sudden  incandeaoence 
of  meteors  is  produced  in  regions  where  it  was  formerly  BUpposed 
that  the  strata  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere  were  so  rarefied  that  all 
action  of  its  elements  on  the  matter  of  the  shooting  stan  would  be 
regarded  as  impossible. 

It  has  been  suggested,  not  without  some  probability^  that  the 
attraction  of  the  Earth  is  susceptible  of  retaining  meteoFB  in  the 
state  of  permanent  satellites ;  and  astronomical  treatises  quote  the 
calculations  of  a  French  astronomer,  M.' Petit,  of  Touloufle,  who 
assigns  to  one  of  these  bodies  a  revolution  round  our  globe,  the 
period  of  which  would  be  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  The 
distance  of  this  singular  companion  of  our  Moon  is  5000  miles  from 
the  surface  of  our  Earth. 

We  are  here  brought  naturally  to  say  a  word  of  the  fidls  of 
meteorites — stony  and  ferruginous  masses,  which,  leaving  the  inter- 
planetary spaces,  have  at  various  times  astonished  our  populations 
by  their  unexpected  fall. 

[Professor  Maskclyne  has  recently  made  a  convenient  classifica- 
tioii  of  meteorites  into  "Aerolites  or  Meteoric  Stoties;^*  "Aero- 
siderites  or  Meteoric  Iron ; "  and  "  Aerosiderolites/'  which  includes 
the  intervening  varieties. 

Thinking  that,  unlike  all  terrestrial  rocks,  meteorites  are  pro- 
bably portions  of  cosmieal  matter,  which  has  not  been  acted  upon 
by  water  or  volcanic  heat,  Mr.  Sorby  was  led  to  study  their 
microscopical  structure.  He  has  thus  been  able  to  ascertain  that 
the  material  was  at  one  time  certainly  in  a  state  of  fusion;  and 
that  the  most  remote  condition,  of  which  we  have  positive  evi- 
dence, was  that  of  small,  detached,  melted  globidc^,  the  formation 
of  which  cannot  be  explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  except  by 
supposing  that  tlieir  constituents  were  originally  in  the  state  of 
vapour,  as  they  now  exist  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Sun ;  and,  on  the 
temperature  becoming  lower,  condensed  into  these  **  ultimate  cosmieal 
particles."  These  afterwards  collected  together  into  larger  masses, 
which  have  been  variously  changed  by  subsequent  metamorphic 
action,  and  broken  up  by  reixiated  mutual  impact,  and  often  again 
collected  together  and  solidified.     The  meteoric  irons  are  probably 
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those  portions  of  the  metallic  constituents  which  were  separated  from 
the  rest  by  fiision,  when  the  metamorphism  was  carried  to  that 
extreme  point.  Though  at  present  he  looks  upon  it  as  a  mere  hypo- 
thesis, he  ventures  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  similar  relation  between 
these  idtimate  cosmical  globules  and  planets,  that  there  is  between 
the  minute  drops  of  water  in  the  clouds,  and  an  ocean ;  and  that  the 
study  of  the  microscopical  structure  of  meteorites  reveals  to  us  the 
physical  history  of  the  solar  system  at  the  most  remote  period  of 
which  we  have  any  evidei^ce.] 

It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  there  is  an  intimate  relation 
between  the  phenomena  of  shooting  stars,  meteors,  and  meteoric 
fulls ;  as  the  falls  have  been  in  several  instances  known  to  occur 
after  the  appearance  of  a  meteor. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1803,  at  Aigle,  Department  of  Ome,  a 
few  minutes  after  the  appearance  of  a  large  meteor,  moving  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  which  was  also  perceived  at  Alen9on, 
Caen,  and  Falaise,  a  frightful  explosion,  followed  by  detonations 
similar  to  the  noise  of  cannon,  or  the  roll  of  musketry,  proceeded 
from  a  single  black  cloud  in  a  very  clear  sky.  A  large  quantity 
of  meteorical  stones,  still  fuming,  was  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  over  an  extent  of  country  measuring  not  less  than  six  miles, 
in  the  direction  of  its  greatest  length.  The  largest  of  these  stones 
weighed  rather  less  than  twenty-four  pounds. 

More  recently,  in  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  May,  1864,  the 
identity  of  meteorites  and  meteors  was  evidenced  by  the  appearance, 
explosion,  and  fall  of  a  splendid  meteor,  which  was  observed  over 
a  great  extent  of  France.  A  globe  of  a  brilliant  light,  leaving 
behind  it  a  whitish  train,  was  shattered  rocket-wise  into  nmnerous 
fragments.  A  noise  like  the  prolonged  rumbling  of  thimder  followed 
the  explosion  at  some  minutes'  interval,  and  a  fall  of  stones  which 
took  place  over  about  two  square  leagues  enabled  the  extra-telluric 
matters  of  which  the  meteor  was  composed  to  be  examined. 

Aerolites  and  aerosiderites  of  the  same  origin,  but  of  much  more 
considerable  size,  have  been  collected  in  different  museums.  M. 
Daubree  has  permitted  us  to  reproduce  here,  in  figs.  75  and  76,  two 
of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  meteorites  now  known.  The  first 
is  a  block  of  pure  iron,  found  in  a  plain  in  the  department  of  Var,  which 
weighs  upwards  of  eleven  hundredweight.  It  is  very  remarkable  for 
its  crystalline  structure,  visible  even  on  its  exterior,  but  rendered  still 
more  evident  by  a  section  made  artificially  at  one  of  its  angles. 

This  is  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  mineralogical  galleries  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum  of  Paris;  where,  thanks  to  the  zeal  of 
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M.  Jiaubrec,  the  number  of  meteorites  gathered  from  different  points 
of  the  globe  it)  incrcusing  dully. 

Mineralogists  and  chemists  have  anal^'sed  these  meteorites  with 


great  care,  and  it  has  been  found  that  their  composition  is  nearly 
nhvnyi'  the  «imo,  whHtf'^■o^  rliffcronrc  ihoiv  rsfemal  aspect  presents. 
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Oxygen,  sulpliur,  phosphorus  and  carbon,  silicium  and  aluminium, 
potassium,  sodium,  sulphide  of  iron,  metallic  and  magnetic  iron,  and 
other  metals,  such  as  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  tin,  copper,  &c.,  have 
been  recognised  among  the  substances  of  which  meteorites  are  com- 
posed. Latterly,  the  presence  of  nitrogen  has  been  detected,  besides 
the  eighteen  simple  bodies,  of  which  the  principal  have  just  been 
cited. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  the  simple  bodies  found 
in  meteoric  stones  are  known  in  our  own  planet.  The  chemical 
combinations  of  these  bodies  do  not  differ  from  those  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  excepting  two  or  three,  of  which  one,  schreibcrzite, 
has  been  recently  artificially  reproduced.* 

ThuBy  thanks  to  the  phenomena  which  we  have  described — ^meteor- 
iteSy  meteors,  and  shooting  stars — the  planetary  spaces,  which  seemed 
for  ever  shut  out  £rom  direct  investigation,  have  been  correlated  with 
our  Earth.  These  masses,  undefiled  imtil  the  time  of  their  fall  by 
living  contact,  relate  to  us  the  mineralogy  and  chemistry  of  a  whole 
T^on  of  the  sky.  By  combining  the  indications  which  they  furnish 
with  the  marvellous  revelations  of  spectrum  analysis,  man  is  beginning 
to  obtain  precise  notions  on  the  composition  of  the  most  distant 
celestial  bodies ;  and  he  will  thus  expand  those  ideas  which  the 
laws  of  attraction,  of  light,  and  of  heat,  have  already  enabled  him 
to  hold  on  their  physical  constitution. 

♦  By  MM.  Faye  and  H.  Deville. 
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XVI. 


MARS. 

Alovemeut  of  Mars  round  the  Suu — Mars,  in  Opposition  ;  Oonditicnia 

for  a  favourable  Opposition — Bright  and  Dark  Spots — Efiects  of  the  lYwmit 
of  Clouds — Colour  of  the  Planet's  Disk ;  Why  Mars  is  sometimes  Bed- 
Polar  Suows— Melting  of  the  Polar  Snows — Rotation — Seasons  and  duute. 

In  pursuing  our  exploration  of  the  solar  world,  we  meet  with  Mars 
after  the  Earth  :  it  is  the  next  planet  in  the  order  of  distance  frran 
the  Sun,  and  therefore  the  first,  the  orbit  of  which  encirdeB  that 
of  the  Earth,  or  of  those  bodies  which  are  called  by  astnnumiers 
Exterior  or  Superior  PUtnetH, 

At  Huccessivo  intervals  of  two  years,  one  month,  and  nineteen 
days,  its  movement  of  revolution  brings  it  in  opposition  with  the  Sun ; 
that  18  to  say,  in  a  line  passing  respectively  through  the  centres  of 
the  Sun,  Earth,  and  the  planet.  Mars  is  then  comparatively  very 
near  to  us,  and  in  an  extremely  favourable  situation  for  observations 
of  its  disk ;  indeed,  excepting  the  Moon,  there  is  no  planetary  body, 
the  physical  constitution  of  which  has  been  better  studied. 

Mars  appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  the  reddest  star  in  the  heavens,* 
but  its  brightness  varies  considerably,  on  accoimt  of  the  variability 
of  its  distance  from  the  Earth.  Occasionally  its  light  scintillates, 
but  most  frequently  this  does  not  happen ;  and  it  is  thns,  like  all 
other  planets,  distinguished  from  the  stars  of  the  same  apparent 
magnitude. 

If,  instead  of  observing  with  \iiQ  naked  eye,  a  telescope  of  suf- 
ficient magnifying  power  is  used,  the  scintillation  entirely  disappears, 
the  luminous  point  takes  the  form  of  a  clearly  defined  disk,  and  the 
degree  of  intensity  of  the  red  colour  diminishes  and  passes  to  a 
general  tint  of  a  yellowish  red. 

^  Beer,  Madler,  and  Arago. 


1.  Equatorial  r«fcons ,  II.  SoiriliAtid  North  polar  regions  (  Beer  ana  T 
lH  .  Hemispheres  schowin^  phases  (  Secchi.) 
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As  ia  the  case  with  Venus  and  Mercury,  the  light  which  Mors  emits 
is  borrowed  from  the  8im ;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  prove  this  fact, 
cmnmoii  to  all  the  bodies  which  revolve  round  the  central  fire,  ab- 
solutely, because  the  phases  of  its  dish  are  extremly  small.  They 
exist,  however.  It  is  easy  to  account  for  this  difference,  which  we 
shall  find  more  decided  still  in  the  planets  furthest  from  the  Sun. 

When  Mars  and  the  Korth  are  brought,  by  their  movements  of 
tnuulation  round  the  Sun,  into  8  straight  line  with  it  (see  fig.  77),  but 


in  such  a  manner  that  we  are  placed  between  the  Sun  and  the  planet, 
Mars  is  presented  to  us  under  the  form  of  a  completely  illuminated 
disk.  It  presents  the  same  appearance  when  it  is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Sun.  In  the  intermediate  positions,  there  is  but  little  perceptible 
change  in  the  appearance  to  that  presented  at  conjunction  or  oppo- 
sition.*   At  certain  distances,   however,    from  these  two   extreme 


'  Let  us  remind  the  rcadsr  that  a  planet  is  in  Conjitnetiim  when  it 

e  line  m  the  Sun,  between  it  ftnd  the  Earth.     It  is  in  Opptmtion  when 

MBie  line  u  the  Sun,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Earth  to  the  Sun. 


the 
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positions,*  Mars  presents  to  us  a  slight  portion  of  its  dark  hcmi- 
spliGro,  although  the  luminoua  part  is  always  by  far  the  larger. 

Tho  aspect  of  Mai-s  at  this  time  caused  Sir  J.  Herschel  to  apply 
the  term  ijibboun.  The  apparent  form  of  the  planet  then  is  that  of 
tho  Moon,  two  or  three  days  before  or  aff«r  fulL 

However  slight  this  phase,  it  suffices  to  prove,  aa  we  bave  before 
said,  that  Mars  is  not  self-luminous,  and  we  shall  see  that  it  is  thus 
with  all  the  other  planets. 

If  we  eoneider  tho  orbit  which  Mars  describes  round  the  Sun, 
we  shall  readily  sec  how  it  is  that  this  planet  is  most  favour- 
tibly  situated  for  observations  of  the  physical  particularities  of  its 
Burfuee. 

The  two  inferior  planets,  Mercury  and  Venus,  oscillating  at  small 
distances  round  the  Sun,  are  often  bid  in  its  rays ;  besides,  during 


ic«  mm  the  Eanb. 


their  periods  of  visibility,  they  show  us  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
dark  sides.  It  is  not  thus  ivith  Mars,  which  is  only  lost  once  in  u 
revolution  in  the  solar  rays,  and  is  almost  without  phases.  We  have 
before  said  that  when  a  superior  planet  is  in  opposition  with  the 
Sun,  its  distance  from  the  Earth  is  least.  At  this  epoch,  indeed,  this 
distance  is  measured  by  the  difference  between  the  distances  of  the 
planet  and  the  Earth  from  the  Sun. 

Lot  us  look  into  this  statement  a  little  closer  with  regard  to  Mars. 

Like  all  planets,  Mars  describes  an  orbit  which  is  not  circular, 
so  that  its  distance  from  the  focus  of  the  system  varies  continually. 
At  its  pT-catest  distance  from  the  Sun,  Mars  is  159,000,000  miles 

•  At  the  qnadraiui-M,  or  in  the  iMiaition  in  which  lines  dmwn  to  the  Earth 
imil  Stin  fiirni  the  greatest  possible  (inglc. 
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removed ;  at  its  minimum  distance,  132,000,000 ;  its  mean  distance 
being  145,000,000  miles.  Thus  the  difference  in  the  distance  from 
the  Sim  at  perihelion  and  aphelion  amounts  to  27,000,000  miles 
These  numbers  indicate  an  orbit  of  considerable  ellipticity. 

From  this  follow  also  enormous  differences  in  the  distance  of 
Mars  from  the  Earth ;  in  their  various  relative  positions ;  whilst  the 
planet  is  sometimes  distant  from  us  256,000,000  miles,  in  its  most 
favourable  opposition  it  is  not  more  than  35,000,000  miles  away  from 
U8 — a  distance  seven  times  less  than  the  first. 

It  will  not  be  astonishing,  then,  in  glancing  at  figure  78,  to 
find  such  great  differences  between  the  apparent  dimensions  of  the 
disk  of  Mars,  seen  from  the  Earth  at  its  extreme  and  mean  dis- 
tances. 

[We  may,  with  advantage,  pursue  this  subject  a  little  further. 
In  the  case  of  an  inferior  planet,  if  we  suppose,  bearing  the  elliptic 
form  of  the  orbit  in  mind,  the  perihelion  of  the  Earth  to  coincide  in 
direction— -or,  as  astronomers  put  it,  to  be  in  the  same  heliocentric 
longitude — as  the  aphelion  of  the  planet,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
eo^functiona  which  happen  in  this  part  of  the  orbits  of  both  will  bring 
the  bodies  nearer  together  than  will  the  conjunctions  which  happen 
eLsewhore.  Similarly,  if  we  suppose  the  aphelion  of  the  Earth  to 
coinoide  with  the  perihelion  of  a  superior  planet— let  us  say  of  Mars 
— it  will  be  obvious  that  the  oppositions  which  happen  in  that  part  of 
the  orbit  wiU  be  the  most  favourable  for  observation.  It  happens, 
however,  that  these  points  are  in  no  case  coincident.* 

The  perihelion  of  the  Earth  is  situated  in  99°  of  heliocentric 
longitude,  its  aphelion  is  therefore  situated  in  long.  279°  (=99° +180^). 
The  perihelion  of  Mars  is  in  long.  332°.  The  oppositions,  therefore, 
which  occur  near  that  part  of  his  orbit  are  looked  forward  to  with 
the  greatest  interest  and  utilized  to  the  utmost  by  astronomers — 
the  oppositions  of  1830  and  1862  to  wit.] 

Mars  traverses  its  orbit  with  varying  velocities.  Its  mean  rate 
of  motion  is  upwards  of  64,000  miles  an  hour,  or  about  16  miles  a 
second. 

The  apparent  diameter  of  Mars  is  less  than  that  of  Venus ;  this 
is  due  to  two  causes ;  firstly,  Venus  approaches  nearer  the  Earth,  and, 
secondly,  the  diameter  of  that  planet  is  larger  in  reality  than  that  of 
Mars ;  it  exceeds  it  by  about  three-fourths.     The  diameter  of  Mars  is 


*  [The  orbit  of  the  Earth,  however,  is  so  nearly  circular,  that  practically 
nothing  is  lost  Were  it  as*  elliptical  as  that  of  Mars,  this  cousidcration  would  bo 
of  great  importance.] 
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4113  miles,  that  ia,a  little  less  thao  half  that  of  the  Earth,  which 
is  nearly  8000  miles. 

Iiastly,  whilst  the  surface  of  Mars  is  scarcely  more  than  a  quarter 
of  the  Earth's  surfoee,  its  volume  does  not  exceed  the  seventh  part. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  more  than  douhle  that  of  Mercury,  and  about  seven 
times  that  of  the  Hoon. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  subject  of  extreme  interest  —  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  planet. 

To  observe  Mars,  we  must  choose  the  most  favourable  epoch — ^that 
of  opposition ;  and,  if  possible,  of  an  opposition  when  the  planet,  as 
we  have  before  explained,  is  at  ite  greatest  possible  proximity  to  the 
Earth.  We  must  also  ftimish  ourselves  with  a  powerinl  telescope, 
one,  if  possible,  driven  by  clockwork,  so  that  it  exactly  keeps  pace 
with  the  planet  in  its  westward  course. 


Let  us  turn  our  instrument  on  the  reddish  luminoas  point  of 
light,  on  u  clear  night,  when  the  air  is  calm  and  charged  ^'itb 
moisture,  and  the  height  of  the  planet  above  the  horizon  is  the 
greatest  possible,  so  that  we  shall  have  the  least  possible  thickness 
of  atmosphere  to  penetrate.  It  will  be  then  nearly  midnight,  since 
it  is  towards  that  hour  that  all  planets  culminate — that  is  to  say,  pass 
the  meridian — at  opposition. 

The  disk  of  the  planet  will  appear  of  a  nearly  circular  form,  per- 
fectly well  defined,  and  overspread  with  light  and  dark  spots,  which 
differ  considorably  in  lone  and  colour — tone  especially.  The  brighter 
portions,  excepting  in  two  points  nearly  diametrically  opposed,  are 
sometimes  of  a  reddish  tint,  whilst  the  dark  spots,  as  some  hold,  by 
the  effect  of  contrast,  as  others  hold,  absolutely,  seem  of  a  blue  or 
greenish  grey.      Throughout   its  circumference   the  disk   is    more 
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tommoiiB  than  the  central  part ;  the  dark  8pot«  also  are  effaced  and 
disappear  at  the  limb. 

Lastly,  at  two  points,  of  which  meation  has  been  before  made, 
vhich  are  not  situated  at  the  extremities  of  a  diameter,  two  spots  of 
unequal  extent  and  of  extreme  whiteness,  which  contrasts  with  the 
reddish  parts,  shine  with  a  very  particular  brightness,*  These  two 
■pota  mark  near  the  poles  of  Mars.  [Both  are  visible  when  the  planet 
is  observed  at  the  time  of  its  solstices ;  at  others,  only  the  one  tipped 
down  towards  the  Earth  can  be  seen.] 

All  the  appearances  on  the  surface  of  the  planet  may  be  divided 
into  permanent  and  variable  ones.  The  permanence  of  the  features, 
that  is  to  say,  the  constaac^  of  their  principal  shapes,  and  of  their 
relative  situations,  has  been  proved  by  numerous  and  minute  obser- 
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vatiotts — a  matter  more  difficult  than  might  be  imagined  at  a  first 
examination.  Indeed,  as  the  observation  of  the  spots  shows,  the  plunet 
has  a  movement  of  rotation  effected  in  about  24^  hoiu«.  Hence  it 
follows  that  in  a  few  hours  the  aspect  of  the  disk  changes :  of  this 
we  may  gain  an  idea  by  examining  figures  80  and  81.  Besides, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  movement  of  rotation,  a  spot  approaches 
the  edge,  it  disappears  before  having  attained  it.     This  disappearance 

*  "  TTie  colour  of  the  polar  spots  "  (we  quote  Beer  and  Madler)  "  were,  every 
time  the  planet  waa  distinctly  seen,  always  of  a  bright  and  pure  white,  in  no  way 
sunilAr  to  the  colour  of  the  other  parts  of  the  planet.  In  1837  it  happened  once 
that  Hars,  during  the  observationa,  was  completely  obscured  by  a  cloud,  with  the 
exception  of  the  polar  spot,  which  remained  distinctly  visible  to  the  view." — 
FragmeKU  wr  le*  Corpt  CUata. 

Arago  estimated  that  the  brightness  of  the  polar  spots  ia  more  than  double 
that  of  the  other  bright  spots,  on  the  edge  of  the  disk. 
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ia  owing,  doubtless,  to  tltc  atmospliere  of  Mars,  seen  in  these  points 
under  u  grcut  obliquity,  and  the  brightness  of  which  efi&ices  the 
darker  tint  of  the  spot. 

Lastly,  the  orbit  of  Mars  does  not  coincide  with  the  ecliptic :  the 
two  planes  form  u  alight  angle  {1°  51').  But  if  to  this  is  joined  the 
much  gn3ater  inclination  of  the  axis  of  rotation,  we  shall  readily  sec 
why,  at  HuccGfisivc  opposition,  Mars  does  not  present  to  the  Earth  the 
same  portions  of  its  surface.  Hence  changes  produced  by  perspective, 
so  much  more  decided  as  a  spherical  surface  is  in  question. 

The  variability,  often  very  rapid,  which  is  observed  in  the  form 
of  the  features  which  overspread  tho  disk,  has  suggested  the  opinion, 
that  these  phenomena  are  owing  to  the  interposition  of  cloudy  masses 
in  the  planet's  atmosphere  above  the  general  level  of  land  and  sea. 
Mr.  Lockycr,  who  carefully  followed  the  changing  featores  of  Mars 
during  the  opposition  of  1862,  thus  writes  in  his  Memoir*  on  the 
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planet:  "Although  tho  complete  fixity  of  the  main  features  of  the 
planet  has  been  plaeod  beyond  all  doubt,  daily — nay,  hourly — 
changes  in  the  detail  and  in  the  tones  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
planet,  both  light  and  dark,  occur.  These  changes  are,  I  doubt  not, 
caused  by  the  transit  of  clouds"  over  the  different  features."  The 
drawings  which  accompany  this  Memoir  seem  to  fully  justify  this 
opinion. 

It  is  generally  held  that  the  reddish  and  bright  spots  of  Mars  arc 
the  solid  parts  of  the  surface  on  the  continents,  whilst  the  dark  bluish 
spots  form  the  liquid  parts  on  the  seas.  This  distinction  is  founded 
on  the  unequal  reflexion  of  the  liglit  by  the  land  and  the  water. 
According  to  Mr,  Lockycr,  if  we  admit  that  the  darkest  spots  in- 

*  '■  Momoira  of  the  Itoyal  ABtronomical  Society,"  voL  ixxii.  p.  183. 
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dicate  water,  the  darkest  among  them  are  those  portions  which  are 
most  land-locked. 

Whence  comes  the  reddish  colouring,  which  characterises  the 
bright  parts  of  the  disk  ?  If  Mars  were  self-luminous,  this  tint  would 
doubtless  be  attributed  to  the  very  nature  of  its  light ;  but  it  only 
reflects  to  us  the  white  light  of  the  Sun ;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  colour  is  imparted  by  the  planet  or  its  atmosphere.  Several 
hypotheses  have  been  suggested  on  this  subject.  Some  have  attributed 
the  red  tint  of  the  continents  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  composed  of  red 
sandstone.  Others,  among  them  Lambert,  have  thought  that  the 
colour  of  the  vegetation,  instead  of  being  green,  as  it  is  on  our 
Earth,  is  red  on  Mars.  This  explanation  is  not  an  impossible  one ; 
but,  if  it  be  true,  there  should  be  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the 
tint  on  each  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  planet  corresponding  to  the 
aeasons;  the  tint  should  diminish  during  winter,  to  reappear  in 
springy  and  to  attain  its  maximum  in  the  summer. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  to  explain  the  colour  of  the  spots  by  the 
refraction  of  the  rays  of  the  Sim  through  the  atmosphere  of  Mars. 
Arago  has  refuted  this  hypothesis  by  the  simple  remark,  that  at  the 
borders  of  the  planet  the  redness  should  be  more  decided  than  in  the 
central  portions,  since  the  luminous  rays  traverse  a  greater  thickness 
of  atmosphere,  and  traverse  it  more  obliquely,  in  the  regions  near  the 
limb,  where  the  contrary  effect  is  observed.  Let  us  add,  that  this 
hypothesis  does  not  explain  why  the  red  tint  is  not  general.  The 
ruddy  Kght  of  Mars  cannot,  therefore,  in  this  manner  be  assimilated 
to  our  twilight  hues. 

[But  the  question  is  altered  if  we  take  the  existence  of  clouds  into 
consideration.  Observations  of  the  planet  in  1862  suggested  to  Mr. 
Lockyer  that  the  colour  might  depend  upon  the  cloudy  state  of  the 
planet,  and  the  spectroscope  substantiates  this  hypothesis.  In 
1862  the  planet  was  clearer  of  clouds,  a7id  mare  rxiddy  than  in 
1864.  The  suggested  explanation  is  that,  when  Mars  is  clouded, 
the  light  reflected  by  the  clouds  undergoes  less  absorption  than 
that  reflected  by  the  planet  itself;  and  on  one  occasion  the  spec- 
troscope indicated  this  increased  absorption  by  revealing  the  fact 
that  the  simlight  was  reflected  to  us  minus  a  large  portion  of  the 
blue  rays.] 

We  must  now  occupy  ourselves  with  the  polar  snows.  We  have 
seen  that  they  are  distinguished  from  the  other  features  by  their 
brilliant  white  light ;  they  are  equally  distinct  from  the  rest  by  reason 
of  the  variation  in  their  dimensions.  In  proportion  as  the  white  spot 
on  one  of  the  poles  diminishes,  the  other  increases ;  the  miniTmim  of 
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both  always  corresponding  with  the  sununer,  and  the  Tnaximuin  with 
the  winter  of  the  hemisphere  in  which  it  is  situated.  Thus,  during 
the  opposition  of  1830,  the  southern  snow  zone  was  seen  to  diminish 
by  degrees,  and  its  outline  to  recede  till  the  time  which  corresponds, 
for  that  hemisphere  of  Mars,  to  the  middle  of  the  month  of  July  on 
our  northern  hemisphere ;  from  this  moment  it  increased  again. 
(Beer  and  Madler.)  In  1837  similar  diminutions  were  obfierred  in 
the  dimensions  of  the  spot  of  the  northern  pole.  At  the  same  time, 
the  snowy  regions  of  the  southern  pole  had  a  considerable  extension. 
Now  these  variations  corresponded  equally  to  the  summer  season  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  to  the  winter  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere of  Mars. 

Thus  from  the  Earth  we  can  watch  the  formation  of  the  polar 
ice,  and  the  fall  and  thaw  of  the  snows  on  the  mu&oe  of  a  joueigh- 
bouring  planet ;  in  a  word,  all  the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  oo)4  wlucl^ 
distinguish  the  seasons  of  winter  and  spring,  aatmnii  iod  winter. 
The  succession  of  these  changes  is  now  so  well  eflteUidifld,  that 
astronomers  can  predict  approximatively  the  form,  relativB.aae^  and 
position  of  the  northern  and  southern  snow-zones. 

We  have  said  that  the  two  white  spots  are  not  of  the  nine,  extent 
either  during  their  respective  winters  or  summers.  The  anowy  cap 
of  the  southern  hemisphere  varies  within  much  greater  limitB  than 
that  of  the  opposite  pole :  it  is  much  more  extensive  during  the 
winter  season,  and  it  diminishes  during  the  summer  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  does  not  occupy  more  than  the  fifth  part  of  the  super- 
ficies of  the  snowy  spot  of  the  northern  pole.  This  dijBTerenoe  is  easily 
explained  by  the  great  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  planet  to  the 
plane  of  its  orbit,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  southern  pole  ia  turned 
towards  the  Sun,  when  Mars  is  nearly  at  its  smallest  distance  from 
the  focus  of  light  and  heat.  The  summer  time,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  occurs  at  the  epoch  of  its  greatest  distance. 
The  quantities  of  heat  received  by  the  globe  of  Mars,  at  these  two 
opposito  points  of  its  orbit,  vary  in  the  ratio  of  seven  to  five.* 

In  truth,  these  differences  of  temperature  are  partly  compensated 
in  the  course  of  a  revolution  ;  but  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are 
still  very  decided. 

We  have  seen  that  Mars  presents  the  most  curious  analogies  with 
the  Earth ;  and  it  is  probable  that  to  the  inhabitants  of  Venus  out 

*  At  the  mean  distance  of  Mars  from  the  Sun,  the  disk  of  this  last  body  is 
but  T%th8  of  that  presented  to  us,  or  less  than  half ;  but  at  its  shortest  distance, 
the  Sun's  apparent  diameter  is  about  three-fourths  ;  the  apparent  surface  of  its 
disk  is  then  a  little  more  than  half  that  which  is  presented  to  us. 
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pUnet  presente  tlie  same  appeorancea  that  Mars  does  to  us.  Liko  the 
poles  of  Mara,  tho  poles  of  the  Eurth  are  covered  with  snow  and  ice ; 
it  is  also  our  Southern  Pole  which  is  the  most  frost-bound,  and  for  the 
aame  astronomical  reasons,  by  the  congelation  of  the  aqueous  vapour, 
lastly,  the  points  of  greatest  cold  on  Mars,  us  on  the  Earth,  do  not 
coincide  exactly  with  the  poles  of  rotation.  This  eccentricity  is  very 
evident  in  the  views  of  Mars  given  in  fig.  80. 

If  snow  falls  in  Mars,  it  is  because  wat«r  is  there  evaporated  by 
heat ;  hence,  the  water  must  spread  on  the  surface  under  the  form  of 
clouds,  which  condense  sometimes  in  a  liquid  state  in  the  form  of  rain. 
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sometimes  as  snowy  crystallizations.     Thus  Mars  certainly  p 
an  atmosphere  of  aqueous  vapour. 

But  we  see  too  distinctly  the  permanent  spots  of  the  disk,  not  to 
be  certain  of  the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  analogous  to  our  own, 
the  pressure  of  which,  by  counterbalancing  the  expansion  of  the 
aqueous  vapour,  prevents  it  from  usurping  all  the  surfaco.  "We  have 
already  said  that  the  more  luminous  borders  of  the  disk  allow  us  to 
infer  the  existence  of  a  cloud-bearing  atmosphere,  which  eflloces  by  its 
brightness  the  dark  spots  when  the  rotation  brings  them  towards  the 
limb. 

The  meteorology  of  Mars  is,  then,  to  a  great  extent  known.     Tt 
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presents,  we  repeat,  the  greatest  analogies  with  the  meteorology  of 
our  Earth.  But  at  the  same  time  notable  differences  distinguish 
them.  As  Professor  Phillips  has  remarked,  the  considerable  periodical 
exchange  of  moisture  which  is  made  between  the  two  hemispheres, 
especially  between  the  two  poles,  must  give  rise  to  hurricanes  and 
storms,  of  the  violence  of  which  we  can  form  no  idea ;  while  the 
melting  of  the  snows  over  such  large  areas  must  produce  terrible 
periodical  inimdations. 

We  have  seen  that  Mars  turns  on  itself  in  about  24^  hours.* 
Thus  the  duration  of  its  movement  of  rotation  exceeds  that  of  our 
sidereal  day  by  41  minutes. 

Mars  accomplishes  an  entire  revolution  round  the  Sun  in  687  of 
our  terrestrial  days.  But  the  year  of  Mars  only  contains  669f  of  its 
own  sidereal  days ;  and  as  the  nimiber  of  the  solar  days — we  have 
explained  this  for  the  Earth — is  always  less  by  one  than  that  of  the 
rotations,  the  year  of  Mars  is  in  reality  composed  of  668f  of  its  own 
solar  days,  which  gives,  for  the  duration  of  one  of  these  days,  24  hours, 
39  minutes,  35  seconds. 

Thus  a  whole  day  of  Mars  exceeds  one  of  our  days  by  39  minutes 
35  seconds.     The  difference  is  not  very  perceptible. 

Besides,  the  inclination  of  the^axis  of  rotation  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  axis  of  the  Earth,  f  Tt  follows 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  Mars  presents  its  various  regions  to  the 
Sun,  nearly  like  our  globe  so  that  the  length  of  the  days  and  the 
nights,  in  the  different  latitudes,  is  distributed  in  the  same  manner. 
The  extreme  zones,  torrid  and  frigid,  are  a  little  .more  extended, 
proportionally,  which  consequently  reduces  the  surface  of  the  temperate 
zones.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  a  favourable  circum- 
stance, at  least  for  the  tropical  regions,  since  the  solar  light  and  heat 
arrive  at  the  planet  with  an  intensity  much  less  than  on  our  globe. 

Between  Mars  and  the  Earth,  however,  there  is  an  important  dis- 
tinction, and  it  lies  in  the  difference  between  the  lengths  of  the  Terres- 
trial and  Martial  seasons.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  planet, 
the  GG8  days  of  its  year  are  divided  as  follows : 

Spring  lasts    ....  191  days  8  hours. 

Summer      ...         .  181     „     0     „ 

Autumn 149    „     8     „ 

And  Winter   ....  147    „     0     „ 

But  the   sununer  seasons   of  the  northern  hemisphere  are  the 

*■  24  hours,  .37  minutes,  2*62  seconds.    (Kaiser.) 
f  CP  9'  for  Mars  ;  66°  33'  for  the  Earth. 
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winter  seaflonB  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  whence  it  follows  that 
the  spring  and  summer,  taken  together,  last  76  days  longer  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  than  in  the  southern  one. 

The  globe  of  Mars  is  not  exactly  spherical ;  it  is  flattened  at  the 
poles,  and  it  bulges,  like  our  Earth,  at  the  equator.  But  the  measure- 
ment of  this  flattening  presents  considerable  difficulties,  which 
most  of  the  observers  attribute  to  errors  of  measurement  in- 
duced by  the  irradiation  caused  by  the  polar  spots.  Arago,  who 
made  a  series  of  measures  of  the  two  diameters  with  great  care, 
concluded  that  the  latter  is  shorter  than  the  former  by  the  thirtieth 
part  of  its  value.  Herschel,  in  1784,  foimd  the  same  quantity,  -^^  ; 
whilst  more  recent  measures  appear  to  reduce  it  to  the  third  of  the 
value  measured  by  Arago.  M.  Kaiser  (of  Leyden)  gives  -^^  for 
the  flattening,  as  measured  during  the  opposition  of  1862.  Sup- 
posing that  the  planet  was  fluid  in  the  first  instance,  the  figures 
which  precede  are  too  great  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
hydrostatics,  which  govern  the  configuration  of  the  celestial  bodies. 
But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  measures  is 
here,  perhaps,  the  only  cause  of  this  apparent  anomaly,  and  we 
hope  that,  at  the  next  most  favourable  oppositions,  astronomers  will 
arrive  at  more  precise  data  on  this  point. 

It  remains  for  us,  before  we  complete  this  monograph  of  Mars, 
to  speak  of  its  density,  which  is  very  near  that  of  the  Earth ;  ♦ 
of  its  mass,  which  is  rather  more  than  an  eighth  of  the  terrestrial 
mass ;  and,  lastly,  of  the  force  of  gravity  by  which  the  bodies  are 
retained  on  its  surface.  This  last  is  half  that  which  is  observed 
on  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  whence  we  may  conclude  that  the  organi- 
sation of  the  living  bodies  which  people  Mars  differs  notably  from 
that  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

It  may  be  seen,  also,  that  the  conditions  of  temperature  to  which 
these  beings  are  subjected  are  very  variable,  and  that  the  solar 
illumination  varies  very  largely.  But  before  we  can  draw  from  these 
facts  positive  conclusions,  the  constitution  and  density  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, an  element  so  important  in  the  physiology  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  must  be  known. 

Mars  has  no  satellites.  Its  nights  are  therefore  completely  dark, 
if  indeed  they  are  not  lit  up  by  aurora)  and  long  lingering  twilights. 

At  4dl  events,  this  is  not  a  great  privation,  to  judge  by  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  our  Moon  acquits  itself  of  its  function 
of  torch-bearer  to  our  Earth. 

♦  0-948,  that  of  the  Earth  being  1 . 
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XV. 


THE  MINOR  PLANETS. 

Considerable  number  of  Celestial  Bodies  circulating  round  the  Sun  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter— Bode's  Law— Gibers'  hypothesis  —  Interlacing  of  their 
Orbits — Some  Details  on  the  principal  Planets  of  the  groups  Juno,  Fallas, 
Ceres,  and  Vesta — How  to  discover  a  New  Planet. 

The  number  of  the  known  planets  in  the  solar  system,  sixty-four 
years  ago,  was  only  seven,  among  which  was  counted  the  large  planet 
Uranus,  discovered  by  Sir  W.  Herschel.  At  the  present  time 
this  number  is  increased  to  92,  so  that,  without  reckoning  the  new 
comets  and  the  recently  discovered  satellites,  the  solar  system  has 
been  increased  by  85  bodies.  It  is  true  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Neptune,  which  forms  part  of  the  group  of  large  planets,  all  these 
bodies  are  of  extreme  smallness,  and,  taken  separately,  do  not  even 
equal  in  size  the  satellites  of  the  principal  planets. 

Hence  they  have  been  named  Asteroids,  Minor  Planets,  and  Tek- 
scopic  Planets. 

In  spite  of  their  smallness,  they  form  a  very  interesting  group, 
which  gives  a  new  appearance  to  the  solar  system,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  throws  a  fresh  light  on  the  problem  of  its  formation  and  develop- 
ment. The  84  telescopic  planets  now  known — the  number  increases 
every  year — are  all  situated  between  Mars  and  Jupiter;  the  orbit« 
which  they  describe  round  the  Sun  are  so  near  one  another,  and  so 
interlaced,  that  a  contemporary  astronomer,  M.  D'Arrest,  deduced 
from  this  circumstance  the  evident  proof  of  a  conmion  origin. 

"  One  fact,*'  he  says,  "  seems  above  all  to  confirm  the  .idea  of 
an  intimate  relation  between  all  the  minor  planets ;  it  is,  that,  if 
their  orbits  are  figured  imder  the  form  of  material  rings,  tliese  rings 
will  be  found  so  entangled,  that  it  would  be  possible,  by  means  of 
one  among  them  taken  at  hazard,  to  lift  up  all  the  rest." 
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At  the  time  when  these  lines  were  written,  only  14  asteroids 
were  known ;  since  then,  70  more  newly  discovered  planets  have 
been  found  to  occupy  the  mid-interval.  The  comparison  of  D' Arrest, 
and  the  inference  that  he  draws  from  it,  are  therefore  so  much 
the  more  strengthened. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  minor  planets,  astronomers,  in  com- 
paring the  intervals  which  separated  the  known  planets  from  the 
Sun,  noticed  the  relative  considerable  distance  between  the  two 
planets,  Jupiter  and  Mars.  The  imagination  of  Kepler,  which  led 
the  illustrious  disciple  of  Tycho  into  theoretical  views  of  extreme 
hardiness,  placed  an  undiscovered  planet  in  the  vacant  space ;  and 
this  hypothesis  seemed  corroborated  by  a  discovery  made  by  an 
astronomer  of  the  eighteenth  century — Titius,  who  detected  a  sin- 
gular connexion,  since  known  under  the  name  of  Bode's  Law,  between 
the  successive  distances  of  the  planets. 

This  connexion  was  as  follows.  K  we  write  down  the  following 
series  of  numbers— 

0  3  6  12  24  48  96 

and  add  4  to  each  of  them,  we  shall  have  another  series — 

4  7  10  16  28  52  100 

Now,  the  terms  of  this  series,  with  the  exception  of  the  fifth — 
28, — very  nearly  represent  the  relative  distances  of  the  planets  known 
in  Titius'  time  : — 

Mercory,  Venus,       Earth,       Mars,  —  Jupiter,     Saturn. 

After  this  empirical  law  was  announced,  the  discovery  of  Uranus 
in  1781,  extended  the  series,  and  it  was  found  that  the  distance  of  the 
new  planet  was  precisely  that  represented  by  the  eighth  term,  196,  of 
the  regularly  formed  series.  Hence,  to  conclude  the  existence  of  a 
planet,  which  shoidd  fill  the  blank  existing  between  Jupiter  and 
Mars,  was  natural.  "Barom  de  Zach,"  says  M.  Lespiault,  in  his 
excellent  monograph  of  the  asteroids,  "  went  so  far  as  to  publish 
beforehand,  in  the  Berlin  Almanac,  the  elements  of  the  supposed 
planet,  and  he  organized  an  association  of  astronomers  to  search 
for  this  body.    The  2jodiac  was  divided  into  twenty-four  zones,  each 

*  ''Memoirs  of  the  Physical  and  Natural  Sciences  of  Bordeaux,'*  vol.  ii. 
p.  171. 
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of  which  was  confided  to  the  special  surveillance  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society.  The  discovery  was  made,  but  certainly  not  in  the 
manner  contemplated. 

In  fact,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1801,  at  Palermo,  Piazzi  in- 
augurated the  nineteenth  century  by  the  discovery  of  Ceres,  thus  filling 
the  gap  indicated  by  Titius  and  Bode,  of  which,  truth  to  tell,  he 
thought  very  little.  Singularly  enough,  however,  Ceres  precisely 
occupied  the  vacant  number  28,  which  expressed  the  distance  of  the 
new  planet  from  the  Sun,  the  distance  of  the  Earth  being  represented 
by  10.  Fifteen  months  after,  a  second  planet,  Pallas,  was  added  to 
the  list,  and  this  greatly  disturbed  the  views  of  the  prophets  of  the 
first  discovery. 

The  able  astronomer,  Olbers,  who  had  discovered  Pallas,  then 
hit  upon  an  ingenious  theory.  He  considered  the  two  new  bodies 
were  fragments  of  a  planet  which  had  been  destroyed.  Now,  the 
laws  of  mechanics  indicated  that  after  such  a  catastrophe,  whatever 
might  be  the  cause,  the  fragments,  in  whatever  directions  they  might 
be  thrown,  ought  to  lie  at  the  same  mean  distance  from  the  focus  of 
their  movements,  the  Sun;  and  should  pass,  moreover,  at  each  of 
their  revolutions,  through  the  point  of  space  in  which  the  catastrophe 
took  place. 

Pallas  and  Ceres  very  nearly  fulfilled  these  conditions,  and  it 
was  the  same  with  the  third  planet  discovered,  Juno,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  a  third  fragment  of  the  hypothetical  planet. 

The  researches  were  continued  imder  the  influence  of  these  views ; 
and  lastly,  Olbers  himself,  in  1807,  discovered  Vesta.  But,  curious 
contradiction,  this  discovery,  which  it  was  expected  woidd  definitely 
consolidate  an  ingenious  and  other\\ase  rational  theory,  on  the  contrary, 
shook  it  to  its  foundations.  The  distance,  and  other  elements  of  the 
orbit  of  Vesta,  presented  serious  difierences  both  with  this  theory 
and  Bodo's  law  ;  and  both  have  since  received  their  coup-de-grdce.* 

In  fact,  since  1845,  the  epoch  of  the  discovery  of  the  fifth  aste- 
roid, the  number  of  these  bodies  has  rapidly  increased,  and  we 
have  every  reason  for  believing  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so. 

*  The  planet  Neptune,  the  last  of  the  known  planets  of  the  solar  system  in 
the  order  of  distance,  is  far  from  satisfying  the  empirical  formula  of  Titius.  Its 
distance,  which  should  be  represented  by  the  number  388,  is  in  reality  only  300. 
Let  us  add,  as  noticed  by  others,  that  the  first  number  of  the  series,  that  which 
corrcsiK)nds  to  Mercury,  is  not  formed  in  a  regular  manner.  Instead  of  0  it 
should  be  1'5,  which,  by  adding  4,  would  become  5'5,  whilst  the  true  distance  of 
Mercury  is  3*87. 

It  seems,  however,  well  to  retain,  as  an  aid  to  the  memory,  the  series  we  ow^e 
to  Titius  ;  it  is,  moreover,  intimat^ely  connected  with  the  history  of  Astronomy. 
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In  the  actual  state  of  discovery,  the  84  small  planets  form  a  zone, 
almost  entirely  confined  to  that  half  of  the  interval  between  Mars 
and  Jupiter  nearest  to  Mars.  One  only,  Maximiliana,  which  is  con- 
sequently the  furthest  from  the  Sun,  is  found  to  be  nearer  to  Jupiter 
than  to  Mars.  The  breadth  of  the  zone  is  upwards  of  100,000,000 
miles  ;  *  but  throughout  this  interval  the  planets  are  very  irregularly 
distributed,  since  64  are  situated  in  the  half  of  the  zone  nearest 
Mars,  and  18  only  in  the  other  half.  It  follows,  from  these  num- 
bers, that  the  64  minor  planets  nearest  the  Sim  are  only  separated 
fix)m  each  other,  on  an  average,  by  990,000  miles,  or  less  than 
four  times  the  distance  of  the  Moon  from  the  Earth. 

Flora  and  Maximiliana  are  the  names  of  the  two  extreme  planets  ; 
the  first  is  at  a  mean  distance  of  210,000,000  miles,  the  second  at 
323,000,000,  so  that  the  middle  of  the  zone  is  266,000,000  from  the 
central  body.  The  distance  of  the  Earth  from  the  Sun  being  re- 
presented by  10,  this  last  distance  would  be  represented  by  28, 
— the  term  of  Bode's  series,  which  at  first  pointed  out  the  gap  ;  but 
the  uneven  distribution  of  the  minor  planets  much  reduces  the  value 
of  this  coincidence. 

We  have  seen  that,  if  averaged,  the  orbits  of  these  bodies  lie 
near  together.  If  we  compare  them  one  by  one  from  this  point  of 
view,  we  shall  find  the  real  distance,  in  some  cases,  to  be  much  smaller. 

The  orbits  of  Egeria  and  Astrea  are  separated  by  a  mean  interval 
of  50,000  miles ;  those  of  Eurydice  and  Clytie  30,000  ;  lastly,  Leto 
and  Bellona  are  only  26,000  miles  apart.  But  it  must  be  well  un- 
derstood that  these  numbers  do  not  apply  to  the  planets  themselves, 
first,  because,  at  a  given  epoch,  they  are  foimd  in  very  different 
directions,  and  also  because  their  orbits  are  more  or  less  elongated, 
and  the  planes  in  which  they  move  are  very  diversely  inclined. 

The  forms  of  the  orbits  are  far  from  being  circular.  The  least 
elongated  of  all,  that  of  Freia,  is  proportionately  much  more  elliptical 
than  the  orbits  of  the  Earth,  Neptune,  or  Venus,  which  are  the 
nearest  to  the  circular  form  among  the  orbits  described  by  the  bodies 
of  our  solar  system.  The  most  elongated  is  the  orbit  of  Polyhymnia, 
of  which  the  major  axis  surpasses  the  minor  axis  by  one  -  third 
of  its  length,  which  causes  between  its  greatest  and  least  distances 
from  the  Sun  a  difference  of  184,800,000  miles.  Fig.  83  shows 
the  form  and  relative  size  of  these  two  orbits,  compared  with  each 
other  and  with  that  of  the  Earth. 

The  planes  in  which  the   telescopic  planets  move  are  very  di- 

*  This  breadth  is  increased  to  248,000,000  miles,  if  we  take  the  extreme 
distances  into  account. 
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versely  inclined  to  each  other.  In  comparing  them  with  the 
plane  of  the  Earth's  orbit,  it  is  found  that  some  among  them, 
those  of  Massilia  and  Angelina,  for  example,  nearly  coincide  with 
it ;  whilst  the  orbit  of  Pallas,  as  may  be  seen  in  Plate  I.,  rises  at  an 
angle  of  34°,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  Jths  of  a  right  angle.* 

It  now  remains  to  us  to  terminate  this  general  dcetch,  by  saying 
a  word  on  the  times  occupied  in  their  revolutions  round  the  Sun. 


PoltfhyiHnia   f- 


t 

\ 


Fre^a 
Fiij.  83. — 0rbit£  of  Proia  and  Polyliymnia,  compared  together,  and  with  that  of  the  Earth. 


Those  periods  are  comprised  between  1193  and  2310  mean  solar  days, 
that  is  to  say,  between  3  years,  3  months,  and  7  days,  and  6  years, 
3  months,  and  28  days,  which  mark  the  length  of  the  years  of  Flora 
and  Maximiliana  respectively.  It  happens,  as  it  does  also  with  the 
mean  distances,  that  some  of  the  asteroids  perform  their  journey  round 
the  Sun  in  times  almost  equal.  In  the  case  of  Egeria  and  Astrte  the 
difference  is  not  more  than  half  a  day ;  for  Eurydice  and  Clytie  a 

*  These  considerable  inclinations  have  caused  the  name  of  ultra-zodiaecU 
planets  to  be  given  to  the  asteroids  ;  as  a  great  number  of  them,  in  consequeDoe 
of  their  inclination  arc  obscr\'ed  out  of  the  zone  in  wliich  the  principal  planets 
move. 
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quarter  of  a  day ;  and,  lastly,  Leto  and  Bellona  accomplish  their 
revolutions,  one  in  1688*295  days,  the  other  in  1688*546,  that  is 
to  say,  with  a  difference  of  about  six  hours  and  two  minutes  only. 
This  is  a  direct  consequence  of  one  of  the  laws  of  Kepler,  which  con- 
nects the  time  of  revolution  and  mean  distances  of  the  planets  of 
the  svstem. 

"We  will  now  pass  under  review  some  of  the  principal  bodies 
of  this  group,  and  see  whether  we  have  yet  discovered  any  facts 
relating  to  their  dimensions  and  physical  constitution. 

Veita  is  the  most  brilliant  of  the  entire  family.  It  is  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  in  a  very  clear  sky,  and  its  light,  a  palish  yellow, 
is  whiter  than  those  of  the  three  planets  discovered  before  it. 
It  takes  three  years  and  eight  months  to  accomplish  its  entire 
revolution  round  the  Sim,  at  a  mean  distance  of  223,000,000  miles. 
As  its  orbit  is  relatively  but  little  elongated,  there  is  only  a  differ- 
ence of  4,000,000  miles  between  its  perihelion  and  aphelion.  Its 
real  diameter,  measured  by  Madler,  is  about  300  miles,  not  the 
twenty-fifth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  Earth,  so  that  the  surface 
of  our  globe  comprises  nearly  700  times  that  of  Vesta.  Here, 
then,  is  a  planet,  the  entire  siirface  of  which  contains  but  the  ninth 
part  of  the  European  continent.  The  volume  of  the  Earth  is  nearly 
18,000  times  that  of  Vesta. 

Juno  has  the  aspect  of  a  star  of  the  eighth  magnitude,  and  is, 
consequently,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  Its  colour  is  reddish,  and 
its  light  is  subject  to  variations,  which  are  not  less  remarkable  than 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  accomplished.  This  phenomenon 
is  not  peculiar  to  Juno ;  it  is  observed  in  Vesta — which  sometimes 
becomes  very  bright, — in  Ceres,  and  in  many  other  of  the  minor 
planets.  Several  hypotheses  have  been  suggested  to  explain  this 
fbci.  Some  suppose  that  the  different  faces  of  these  small  bodies 
do  not  reflect  the  solar  light  with  the  same  intensity;  that  some 
are  formed  of  crystalline  facets,  or  even  have  a  light  of  their  own. 
Others  believe  that  the  small  planets  are  irregularly  formed,  pre- 
senting to  us  consequently  sometimes  very  extensive,  and  at  others 
very  limited,  surfaces.  Whichever  hypothesis  we  admit,  both  take 
for  granted  a  rotation.  Perhaps,  in  studying  with  care  the  periods 
of  these  variations,  we  may  learn  the  durations  of  these  rotatory 
movements.  M.  Goldschmidt,  who  ranks  almost  highest  among 
living  astronomers  in  this  branch  of  research,  has  already  made  some 
interesting  observations  with  this  object  in  view. 
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Juno  recedes  from  the  Sun,  at  aphelion^  to  a  distance  of  nearly 
300,000,000  miles ;  at  perihelion,  it  approaches  within  180,000,000 
miles ;  hence  its  mean  distance  is  ahout  240,000,000,  and  there  is 
a  difference  of  120,000,000  miles  between  its  extrrane  distances.  Its 
orbit  is  far  from  having  a  circular  form. 

Madler  estimated  the  diameter  of  the  planet  at  360  miles ;  which 
is  thus  22  times  less  than  that  of  the  Earth,  and  its  emrCaoe  is  a  little 
more  extensive  than  that  of  Vesta.  It  travels  over  its  orbit  in  1592^ 
days,  or  in  4  terrestrial  years  and  4  months. 

Ceres,  the  56th  of  the  group  in  the  order  of  distance,  and,  as 
has  been  seen,  the  first  in  the  order  of  discovery,  appears  as  a 
reddish  star,  the  brightness  of  which  is  intermediate  between  that 
of  Jimo  and  Vesta. 

An  illustrious  observer,  Schroter,  thought  he  detected  in  the 
vaporous  appearance  of  its  disk  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  very 
extensive  atmosphere.  The  same  seemed  to  hold  good  for  Pallas, 
and  he  concluded  that  these  two  planets  were  surroimded  with  a 
gaseous  envelope  of  500  miles  in  thickness.  Since  his  time  it  has 
been  found  that  these  appearances  were  due  to  the  imperfection  of  his 
telescope. 

Ceres  revolves  roimd  the  Sun  in  1680  J  days,  at  a  mean 
distance  of  260,000,000  miles.  But,  at  its  minimum  distance, 
it  is  nearer  by  42,000,000  miles  than  at  its  greatest  distance. 
The  heat  and  light  received  from  the  Sun  by  these  bodies,  the  dis- 
tance of  which  varies  in  such  considerable  proportions,  vary  also 
between  rather  wide  limits.  But  as  nothing  is  known  of  the  phy- 
sical constitution  of  Ceres  or  of  the  condition  of  its  surface,  it  is  im- 
possible to  draw  certain  conclusions  from  these  data  relative  to  the 
actual  variations  in  the  planet's  temperature. 

The  diameter  of  Ceres  has  been  measured  several  times.  But  the 
results  are  not  concordant :  whilst  it  is  450  miles  according  to  Schroter, 
it  is  only  100  according  to  Sir  W.  Ilerschel,  and  Argelander  valued 
it  at  220.  If  we  adopt  this  last  number,  we  find  that  the  surface 
of  Ceres  is  only  the  1300th  part  of  that  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  so 
that  46,000  globes  as  large  as  the  planet  would  be  required  to  equal 
the  volume  of  the  Earth. 

We  now  pass  to  Pallas,  which  revolves  round  the  Sun  in  1683J 
days,  in  an  orbit  nearly  as  elongated  as  that  of  Juno,  greatly 
inclined  to  tlie  plane  of  our  ecliptic,  and  at  a  mean  distance  of 
260,000,000  miles.     At  its  aphelion,  Pallas  is  320,000,000  miles  away 
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from  the  Sun,  whilst  at  ite  least  distance  it  is  scarcely  300,000,000. 
At  the  time  of  its  nearest  approach  to  the  Earth,  Fallos  has  the  aspect 
of  a  star  of  the  seTenth  magnitude,  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour. 
Ita  diameter  hos  been  estimated  at  600  miles.*  It  is  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  the  smaller  planets, 
although  its  diameter  is 
13  times,  its  surface  168 
times,  and  its  volume  2177 
times  lees  than  that  of  our 
Earth.  All  these  numbers, 
it  will  he  understood,  are 
merely  approximate,  and  we 
give  them  principally  in 
order  that  a  clear  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  relative 
importance  of  all  the  ce- 
lestial bodies  of  our  system.  Fig.  84  should  make  this  point 
clearer  still. 

The  four  planets  of  which  we  have  just  given  some  details  are 
among  the  most  important  of  the  group.  The  smallness  of  nearly 
all  the  others  is  such,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  measure  their  diameters ; 
as  they  appear  in  a  telescope  merely  as  luminous  points.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  least  of  these  microscopic  bodies  have  diameters  which 
do  not  reach  many  score  miles,  so  that  their  surface  is  less  than  that 
of  one  of  our  English  counties.  M.  Lespiault,  from  whom  this  com- 
parison is  borrowed,  adds  that  a  good  walker  could  easily  in  a  day 
make  a  tour  of  many  of  these  miniature  worlds. 

How  long  shall  we  go  on  making  discoveries  of  fresh  bodies  in 
this  aone  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  P  This  is  a  difficult  question 
to  solve,  but  it  is  probable  that  we  are  now  acquainted,  if  not  with 
the  largest  of  the  minor  planets,  at  all  events  with  all  those  most 
easily  visible  from  the  Earth.  The  discovery  of  others  will,  therefore, 
become  more  and  more  difficult,  and  the  extension  of  their  number  is 
partly  subordinate  to  the  use  of  larger  instruments  in  the  research, 
and  more  detailed  celestial  maps.  At  all  events,  M.  Lcverrier,  from 
mathematical  considerations,  has  assigned  to  the  total  mass  of  the 
bodice  which  compose  the  ring  such  a  limit,  that,  if  wc  suppose  them 
to  possess  a  density  equal  to  that  of  our  own  globe,  those  already 
discovered  form  only  the  iVso^^  P'^'^  "^  ^^-     '^^^^  would  make  the 
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number  of  the  minor  planets  about  150,000.  But,  admitting  tbat  this 
number  may  be  excessive,  and  in  reducing  it  to  the  tenth  of  its  value, 
this  swarm  of  celestial  bodies  will  still  be  counted  by  thousands. 

We  have  heard  so  often  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  new  asteroids,  that  some  of  our  readers  may  be  interested 
to  know  the  way  in  which  these  discoveries  are  made.  Let  us  begin 
by  stating  that  it  is  not  chance  that  presides  over  these  researches. 
From  the  discovery  of  Piazzi  down  to  our  own  time,  it  is  only  by 
special  and  systematic  examination  that  our  knowlege  of  the  solar 
system  has  been  increased  in  such  an  astonishing  manner. 

It  is  not,  as  we  have  already  said,  by  its  aspect.  Hist  a  planet 
is  distinguished  in  the  midst  of  the  starry  vault  from  the  nmltitiide  of 
luminous  points  which  surroimd  it ;  and  this  remark  applies  eopeoJally 
to  these  small  bodies,  the  diameter  of  which  is  iTmanwIJA.  It  is 
by  its  proper  motion, — by  its  progressive  displacemtet^  diet  it  is 
recognised.  How,  then,  can  this  be  detected?  By  uang  yeiy  de- 
tailed celestial  maps,  containing  all  the  very  small  stazSy  aail  -inces- 
santly watching  the  regions  mapped  for  the  appearance  of  new  ones. 
Such  is  the  first  sine  qud  non  for  such  a  research,  and  tlie  astro- 
nomer who  undertakes  the  construction  of  celestial  maps^  executed 
with  the  necessary  detail  and  precision,  is  of  necessity  the  fellow- 
labourer  of  him  who  actually  discovers  the  planets.  Let  ns  add, 
that  often  these  two  coUahorateurs  are  one  and  the  same  person. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  explore  the  entire  sky.  It  is  suflKcient  to 
examine  the  regions  nearest  the  ecliptic,  because,  as  the  orbit  of  a 
planet  must,  necessarily,  twice  in  each  revolution,  pass  througli  the 
plane  of  the  orbit  of  the  Earth,  it  is  enough  to  look  out  for  the  body  at 
one  or  other  of  these  nodal  passages. 

Fig.  85  reproduces,  on  a  reduced  scale,  one  of  the  maps  con- 
structed by  a  distinguished  observer,  M.  Chacomac,  to  whom 
astronomy  owes,  besides  numerous  observations  of  different  kinds, 
the  discovery  of  eight  telescopic  planets. 

This  map  includes  all  stars  Aovm  to  the  thirteenth  magnitude. 
Funiished  with  a  map  of  this  kind,  and  a  tolescope  powerful  enough 
to  show  all  the  stars  marked  on  it,  the  observer  who  intends  to 
devote  himself  to  the  search  after  small  planets  will  proceed  in  the 
following  manner : — 

lie  will  place  in  the  field  of  view  of  his  t<}lescope  six  spider  lines 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  all  of  them  the  same  distance  apart, 
in  such  a  manner  that  several  squares  will  be  formed,  embracing  just 
as  much  of  the  heavens  as  do  those  shown  in  the  map.     He  will  then 
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direct  his  telescope  to  the  region  of  the  sky  he  wishes  to  examine, 
represented  by  the  map,  so  as  to  be  able  to  compare  successively 
each  square  with  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  sky. 

He  can  then  assure  himself  if  the  numbers  and  positions  of  the 
stars  mapped,  and  the  stars  observed,  are  identical.  If  he  observe 
in  the  field  of  view  a  luminous  point  which  is  not  marked  in  the  map, 
it  is  evident  that  this  can  only  arise  from  two  causes,  if  the  map  be  well 
made.  It  may  be  that  the  new  body  is  a  star  of  variable  brightness,  and 


that  it  was  not  visible  at  the  time  the  map  was  made ;  or  indeed  that 
it  is  a  planet.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to  distinpiish  between  these 
two  possible  cases.  We  must  examine  whether  the  new  body  remains 
invariably  fixed  at  the  same  point,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  changes 
its  position  with  regard  to  the  neighbouring  stars.  The  proper  motion 
ia  generally  so  sensible,  that  in  the  course  of  one  evening  the  change 
ofposition  may  be  detected.  In  this  last  case  a  new  planet,  or  perhaps 
a  comet,  has  been  discovered. 
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Fig.  86,  which  represents,  on  the  left  the  m^  iteel^  on  the  right 
the  field  of  view  of  the  instrument,  will  be  mifficient  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  thia  result  is  attained.  The  stars  shown  in  both 
are  the  same,  and  in  the  field  of  view  of  the  telescope  is  seen  the  new 
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body,  which,  absent  from  the  map,  by  its  Buccessive  positJons  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  a  body  belonging  to  our  solar  system. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  after  this  that  these  researches 
(ire  not  only  laborious,  but  demand  the  greal«st  patience  and  watch- 
fulness.* 

*  In  IHGl  nine  minor  planets  were  discovered,  in  1S62  five,  and  in  1863-1 
xii  unlj.  If  we  suppose  the  watch  kept  constant,  there  is  here  exhibited  \ 
decrease,  resulting  apparently  from  a  downward  march,  which  may  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  minor  planets  actually  discovered,  being  the  Isr^est  of  the 
group,  the  others  more  and  more  escape  observation.  The  hypothesiB  of  a  large 
number  of  asteroids  is  not  shaken. 
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JUPITER. 

of  Jupiter  from  the  Earth  and  Sun — Real  and  apparent  Dimensions — 
Movement  of  Rotation  ;  Days  and  Nights — Years  and  Seasons — Dark  and 
Light  Belts  on  its  Disk ;  Atmosphere — Satellites,  their  Moyements  and 
Distances — Eclipses  of  the  Satellites — Their  real  Dimensions. 

From  that  region  of  space  where  we  have  just  seen  the  smallest 
members  of  our  system  circulating  in  their  orbits,  we  pass  without 
transition  to  the  largest  planet — the  colossal  Jupiter. 

To  the  naked  eye,  Jupiter  appears  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
the  brightness  of  which,  variable  with  its  distance  from  the  Earth,  is 
sometimes,  when  the  Moon  is  absent,  sufficient  to  throw  a  shadow. 
Its  light  is  constant,  and  scintillates  but  rarely.  But  if,  to  examine  it, 
a  rather  powerful  telescope  is  used,  the  point  expands  into  a  well- 
defined  disk,  and  is  generally  seen  to  be  accompanied  by  three  or 
four  little  points  of  light,  which  oscillate  in  short  periods  of  time 
round  the  central  planet :  these  are  the  satellites  of  Jupiter. 

Venus,  Mercury,  and  Mars,  as  we  have  seen,  are  without 
satellites;  the  Earth  has  only  one.  Jupiter,  with  its  four  moons, 
which  the  powerful  attraction  of  its  bulk  compels  to  revolve  round 
him,  exhibits  to  us  therefore  a  small  system  analogous  to  the  solar 
one  of  which  it  forms  part  and  which  it  reproduces  on  a  smaller  scale. 

To  arrive  in  our  journey  from  the  Sun  as  far  as  the  Jovian 
system,  we  must  pass  over  a  distance  which  exceeds  five  times  the 
mean  distance  of  the  Sun  from  the  Earth,  or,  in  the  mean,  nearly 
500,000,000  miles.  But  the  orbit  described  by  Jupiter  round  the 
Sun  differs  from  the  circular  form  more  than  does  the  Earth's.  Its 
distance,  therefore,  is  more  variable,  and  while  at  perihelion  it 
reaches  472,000,000  miles,  at  its  greatest  distance  it  is  not  less  than 
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520,000,000  miles  from  tbc  Sun,  the  difference  being  therefore 
48,000,000  miles. 

Jupiter,  therefore,  as  seen  from  the  Sun,  preeenta  an  apparent 
diameter  sometimes  greater,  sometimes  lees,  than  its  mean  one ;  and  of 
course  the  same  phenomenon  is  seen  by  observers  situated  on  the 
Eartb,  but  in  u  much  greater  proportion.  Fig.  87  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  variations  of  size  which  the  disk  of  Jupiter,  at  the  times  of 
its  mean  and  extreme  distances   from  the  Earth,  presents  to  us. 

The  reason  of  this  difference  between  the  apparent  diameters  of 
the  disk  is  easily  explained.  The  orbit  of  Jupiter,  like  that  of  Mars, 
encircles  the  terrestrial  one,  and  the  motions  <^  the  two  bodies  in 
their  respective  orbits  brings  them,  once  in  every  13  months,  in  the 


name  straight  line  with  the  Sun,  and  on  the  same  side  of  it ;  Jupiter 
is  tlien  in  oppoKtiion,  and  its  distance  from  the  Earth  is  measored  by 
the  difference  of  the  distances  of  the  two  bodies  from  the  Sun.  In  a 
wimilar  period  the  two  planets  are  still  in  a  straight  line  with  regard 
to  the  iSun,  hut  on  opposite  sides  of  it.  This  is  the  coiyuHcfion  of 
Jupiter,  and  the  distance  of  the  two  planets  is  found  by  adding  their 
respective  distances  from  the  Sim.  These  distances  themselvea  are 
sometimes  smaller  and  sometimes  greater  that  at  others,  and,  there- 
fore, the  flume  thing  happens  with  regard  to  those  which  separate 
the  Earth  from  Jupiter  at  the  time  of  opposition  and  conjunction. 

At  its  greatest  distance  from  the  Earth,  Jupiter  is  617,000,000 
miles  from  us ;  at  opposition  it  may  be  within  375,000,000  miles ;  but 
ill  the  mean,  the  distance  of  Jupiter  at  conjunction  with  the  Sun  is 
OEI 1 ,000,000  miles,  and  ut  opposition,  400,000,000  miles,  the  difference 
being  the  diunieter  of  the  Enrtli's  orbit. 
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From  the  preceding  numbers  we  may  perceive  the  immense  de- 
velopment of  the  orbit  described  by  this  member  of  om*  planetary 
system.  Thus,  to  traverse  this  path,  it  requires  12  years.  Tiiia  gives 
a  mean  rate  of  upwards  of  700,000  miles  a  day,  or  nearly  30,000 
miles  an  hour. 

The  movements  with  which  we  are  acquainted  on  the  Earth  can 
give  us  no  idea  of  such  a  mass  travelling  eternally  through  the  depths 
(rf  apace  with  a  velocity  80  times  greater  than  that  of  a  cannon-b^. 

We  look  upon  the  volume  of  the  Earth  as  immense  when  we 
oompare  it  to  the  objects  which  we  arc  in  the  habit  of  seeing  about 
110 ;  bat  how  much  more  stupendous  is  the  size  of  Jupiter,  which  is 
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1400  times  larger  than  our  globe !  This  value  has  been  deduced 
from  the  real  diameter  of  the  planet,  which  has  in  turn  been  deduced 
from  its  apparent  size  and  real  distance. 

Fig.  88  gives  an  idea  of  the  comparative  dimensions  of  the  Earth 
and  the  planet  which  we  are  about  to  describe.  The  diameter  of 
Jupiter  is  nearly  11  times  greater  than  that  of  the  Earth,  being  89,000 
miles.  Seen  at  the  distance  of  the  Moon,  this  immense  globe  would 
uppear  to  us  with  a  diameter  34  J  times  larger  than  that  of  our 
satellite,  and  its  disk  would  embroce,  on  the  celestial  vault,  1200 
times  the  space  that  the  full  moon  occupies. 

The  form  of  the  globe  of  Jupiter  is  not  that  of  a  perfect  sphere  : 
it  is  an  ellipsoid,  flattened,  like  the  Earth,  at  the  poles  of  rotation. 
But  whilst  the  polar  compression  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid  is  but  about 
sigth,  that  of  the  globe  of  this  immense  planet  is-r'gth,  so  that  there  is 
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520,000,000  miles  from  the  Sun,  the  difference  being  therefore 
48,000,000  miles. 

Jupiter,  therefore,  aa  seen  from  the  Sun,  presents  an  apparent 
diameter  sometimes  greater,  sometimes  less,  than  its  mean  one ;  and  of 
course  the  same  pheDomenon  is  seen  by  observers  sitaat«d  on  Uw 
Earth,  but  in  a  much  greater  proportion.  Fig.  87  will  give  an  idn 
of  the  variations  of  size  which  the  disk  of  Jupiter,  at  the  timea  of 
its  mean  and  extreme  distances  from   the  Earth,  presents  to  us. 

The  reason  of  this  difference  bt^twccn  the  apparent  diameters  of 
the  disk  ie  easily  explained.  The  orbit  of  Jupiter,  like  that  of  ilaxs, 
encircles  the  terrestrial  one,  and  the  motions  of  the  two  bodies  in 
their  respective  orbits  brings  them,  once  in  every  13  months,  in  the 


same  straight  lino  with  the  Sun,  and  on  the  same  side  of  it  j  Jupitcf 
is  then  in  opposition,  and  its  distance  from  the  Earth  is  measured  1^ 
the  diffcronee  of  the  distances  of  the  two  bodies  from  the  Sun.  In  a 
similar  period  the  two  planets  arc  still  in  a  straight  line  with  regaid  [ 
to  the  Sim,  but  on  opposite  sides  of  it.  This  is  the  eonjutictum  id 
Jupiter,  and  the  distance  of  the  two  planets  is  found  by  adding  their  , 
respective  distances  from  the  Sim.  These  distances  themselves  >» 
sometimes  smaller  and  sometimes  greater  that  at  others,  and,  ther^ 
fore,  the  same  thing  happens  with  regard  to  those  which  seponte 
the  Earth  from  Jupiter  at  the  time  of  opponitioii  and  conjunction. 

At  its  greatest  distance  from  the  Earth,  Jupiter  is  617,000,000 
miles  from  us;  at  opjMsition  it  may  bo  within  375,000,000  miles;  but 
in  the  mean,  the  distance  of  Jupiter  at  eonjunetion  with  the  Sun  ii 
5511,000,000  mile.-*,  and  at  oppo.«tioD,  400,000,000  miles,  thedifferawB 
being  the  diameter  of  the  Earth's  orbit. 
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between  the  polar  diumcter — the  smallest,  and  the  equatorial  diaraet«r, 
a  difference  of  4900  miles,  which  gives  for  the  flattening  of  each 
pole  2450  miles. 

This  elliptical  fonn  is  very  perceptible  in  the  telescope ;  it  is  per- 
ceived at  once,  without  any  measurement.  The  drawinga  which 
accompany  our  deacription  convey  a  good  idea  of  this  flattened  form. 

If  it  he  true,  as  physical  experiments  and  geological  facts  tend  to 
show,  that  the  planets  are  bodies  the  primitive  state  of  which  was 
fluid,  the  elliptical  form  uf  their  meridians  is  but  a  consequence  of 
their  rotation.  The  flattening  of  a  sphere,  therefore,  gives  rise  to  the 
idea  of  its  rotation  round  an  axis  which  passes  through  its  centre. 

Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  have  movements  of  rotation — is  it  the 
same  with  Jupiter  ?     It  is,  and  the  velocity  of  its  movement,  taken  in 


coiiiU'xion  witli  its  small  density,  explains  at  once  the  extent  of  the 
flattening  to  which  we  refer,  which  has  been  carefully  measured. 

Veiy  early*  observations  of  the  planet  demonstrated  the  rotatory 
mnvcuicnt  of  Jupifor.  This  was  accomplished  by  observing  the 
luovement  of  the  sjxits  on  its  surface.  We  give  two  \-iews  of  the 
planot,  after  Bi'cr  and  Miidler,  ut  an  interval  of  37  minutes  15  seconds, 
which  clearly  show  the  apparent  displacement  of  the  two  dark  spots 
j»roduced  by  this  movement. 

This  immense  globe  revolves  on  itself  in  about  10  hours  (0 
hours  55  minutes,  26  seconds.)  A  point  situated  on  the  equator 
of  Jupiter  travels,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  this  movement,  eight  miles 
a  second,  or  27  times  as  rapidly  as  one  situated  on  our  equator. 

*  ('H^iiii,  ill  16l>.>,  tii'st  niefksiii'ed  the  time  in  which  this  rotation  ia  accoDi- 
))h!<had.      After   faim    we    must    meiitiou    Sir  W.   Herschel,  Aii^,   Beer,   anil 
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The  rotation  of  Jupiter  of  course  produces  the  phenomena  of  day 
and  night  on  the  planet.  But  as  the  axis  of  rotation  is  very  little 
inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit,*  there  is  but  little  difference  in 
their  length,  the  maximum  of  which  is  five  hours,  for  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  surface,  throughout  the  length  of  the  planet's  long  year. 
Two  very  narrow  zones,  situated  at  the  two  poles,  comprise  those 
regions  of  the  planet  where  the  day  and  night  exceed  the  time 
of  rotation.  At  the  poles  themselveB,  the  Sun  is  visible  for  nearly 
six  years,  and  remains  set  afterwards  for  a  like  period. 

The  seasons  are  also  very  slightly  varied  on  Jupiter ;  at  least  at 
any  given  place.  Bummer  reigns  during  the  whole  year  in  the 
Bones  nearest  to  the  equator,  whilst  the  temperate  regions  rejoice  in 
a  perpetual  q>ring,  those  which  surround  the  poles  being  subject 
to  a  continual  winter.     Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  real  climatic  or 


meteorological  conditions  of  these  seasons.  At  Jupiter's  distance 
from  the  Sun,  the  light  and  heat  of  that  radiant  body  only  possess 
but  a  small  fraction  of  their  intensity  at  the  distance  of  the  Earth  ; 
but  this  diminution,  consequent  upon  the  increasing  distance,  may  be 
compensated  by  physical  conditions,  such  as  a  greater  density  of  the 
atmosphere,  a  higher  calorific  or  luminous  capacity  of  the  matters 
composing  the  soil.  Does  the  globe  of  Jupiter  still  possess  an  internal 
heat  considerable  enough  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  crust  to 
an  extent  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  relative  feebleness  of  the 
solar  heat  ?    These  are  questions  on  which  science  is  still  silent. 

Jupiter's  year  is,  as  we  have  said,  equal  to  about  twelve  of  ours : 
to  be  exact,  the  length  of  his  year  is  4232-ft  days,  or  11  years,  10 

•  The  angle  of  inclination  is  nearly  a  right  angle— it  is  about  87'. 
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iiioiitlis,  14  days,  19  hours.  It  follows,  therefore,  that,  measured  in 
sidereal  days  oi*  the  planet,  the  year  of  Jupiter  comprises  10,478  rota- 
tions, or  10,477  Jovian  sidereal  days.  From  these  numbers,  it  ia 
easily  found  that,  between  the  sidereal  and  solar  day  of  Jupiter 
there  is  scarcely  three  seconds  di£ference — that  is,  three  of  our 
seconds.  .   ■  .,  . 

ikicn  from  the  Earth,  Jupiter  does  not  present  penseptiUe  phaip'; 
its  great  distance,  and  the  fact  that  its  orbit  is  so  (ai  remoived ikoihl 
our  own  and  away  from  the  Sun,  render  a  reason  for  thia^  wUciMi' 
course  does  not  in  any  way  uifect  what  we  have  said  oanoennag  Ae 
planet's  days  and  nights.  We  possess  decisive  proofs  that  tliB  ] 
docs  not  shine  by  its  oiivai  light ;  and  we  may  remember  that: 
at  a  less  distance  from  the  Earth  and  Sun,  presents  only  smallnrii* 
cations  of  phases. 

We  must  now  look  upon  the  planet  from  a  physical  pomt  of  Tiew. 
Wliat  we  know  of  the  planet's  physical  constitution  has  been  derived 
from  observations  of  the  belts  or  patches  of  different  aihadea  whiflli 
girdle  the  planet  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  equator.  The  draw* 
iiigs  we  have  already  given  indicate  these  appearances,  but  to  gi^ 
our  readers  tlie  best  idea  j)ossible,  we  reproduce,  in  Plate  XVL,  a 
magnificent  drawing  by  Mr.  De  La  Rue. 

Inroad  greyish  holts  stretch  across  the  disk,  north  and  south  of 
tlio  ocpiator,  and  between  these  a  brighter  [ofton  rose-coloured]  space 
iiiinks  the  equatorial  regions.  On  either  side  of  the  principal  faelts 
jipproacliing  tlie  polar  regions,  other  narrower  bands  are  seen, 
Koinet  lines  dark,  sometimes  light.  Tlie  brightness  of  the  disk  ii 
decidedly  more  feeble  at  the  poles. 

With  a  low  niagnifjnng  power  these  Mts  seem  perfectly  strai^^ 
but  under  better  optical  conditions  it  is  easy  to  see  numerous  irtega- 
larities  and  transverse  markings,  vandyking  and  crossing  the  man 
visible  features  in  various  directions,  in  the  middle  oven  of  the  bands. 
One  imixn-tant  circumstance  is,  that,  the  dark  bands  do  not  reach  ths 
borders  of  the  disk. 

Independently  of  the  bright  and  dark  belts,  spots  of  varions  fonns 
are  seen ;  and  it  is  by  the  observation  of  these  points  that  the 
time  of  rotation  has  been  determined.  The  spots  and  bolts  vary 
besid(\s  in  form  and  position.  On  sevenil  occasions  one  or  other  of 
tlie  two  large  dark  belts  has  entirely  disappeared.  This  happened 
to  the  northern  belt  in  18^34  and  1830. 

It  is,  tlien,  considered  certain  that  these  phenomena  are  atmo- 
spheric, and  the  parallelism  of  the  strata  of  clouds  is  very  naturally 
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explained  by  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  rotation.  The  equo- 
torial  regions  of  Jupiter  are  doubtless  rogiona  of  great  aerial  currents, 
unalogoiis  fo  the  trade-winds  of  our  planet — with  this  difference, 
however,  as  remarked  by  Arajfo,  that  the  direction  in  which  the 
cloud-belts  move  is  opposite  to  that  of  our  own  trade- winds. 

The  variability  of  position  of  the  irregular  spots  indicates  a  proper 
motion ;  according  to  Beer  and  Madler,  the  rapidity  of  their  dis- 
placement is  about  100  miles  a  day, — the  velocity  of  a  light  wind  on 
our  Earth.  We  have,  therefore,  no  reason  for  supposing  the  existence 
of  violent  tempests  and  hurricanes,  which  were  at  first  imagined. 
We  may  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Jovian  meteorological  phe- 
nomena are  produced  very  calmly.  The  long  year  of  the  planet, 
the  slight  and  gradual  variations  of  its  seasons,  the  no  doubt  con- 
Hidcrable  density  of  its  atmosphere,  the  force  of  gravity  at  its  surface, 
are  ao  many  facts  which  tend  to  produce  a  great  atmospheric  stability. 

The  mass  of  Jupiter  equals  338  times  that  of  our  globe,  whilst  its 


Tolume,  as  we  have  seen,  exceeds  the  Earth's  nearly  1400  times. 
This  gives,  for  the  matter  of  which  it  is  formed,  a  mean  density  less 
than  a  quarter  of  the  terrestrial  density.  It  is  a  third  more  than 
that  of  water :  it  is  easy  to  conjecture  that  the  strata  forming  the 
surface  have,  at  most,  the  density  of  water.  Is  the  surface  of  Jupiter, 
then,  in  a  liquid  state  ?     Here  observations  fail  us. 

Four  luminous  points — four  small  stars — unceasingly  accompany 
Jupiter  in  its  twelve-yearly  revolution.  They  are  easily  observed 
with  small  telescopes. 

From  hour  to  hour  their  positions  vary,  and  they  seem  to  oscillate 
from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  disk,  in  paths  nearly  parsillcl  to  the 
direction  of  the  belts,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  equator  of  Jupiter.  These 
are  its  moons  or  satellites.  They  are  Ix'sides  frequently  seen  to  dis- 
ap[)ear,  one,  two,  and  even  three  at  a  time.  It  sometimes,  indeed, 
even  hap[>ens  that  not  one  of  the  four  is  visible.  Jupiter  then 
appears  alone,  deprived  of  its  companions.    This  state  of  things  was 
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represents  Jupiter  at  the  moment  when  the  shadow  of  a  satellite 
appears  on  the  disk  in  the  form  of  a  small  black  dot,  whilst  the 
satellite  itself  is  seen,  a  small  bright  circle,  on  the  greyish  belts  of 
the  planet.  The  three  first  satellites  are  never  subject  to  simul- 
taneous eclipses ;  this  follows  from  a  law  of  their  motions  and  rela- 
tive distances,  discovered  by  Laplace. 

This  consequence  is  only  applicable  to  eclipses  properly  so  called. 
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Fi^.  U.^.— EcliptiCH  and  iMis&igcs  of  tho  Satellites  of  Jupiter,  seen  from  the  Earth. 

that  is  to  say,  to  the  passages  of  the  satellites  through  the  cone  of 
the  planet's  shadow.  But  to  an  observer  placed  on  the  Earth,  a 
satellite  may  disappear  without  imdergoing  an  eclipse ;  it  may  pass 
behind  the  disk  of  the  planet  and  be  occulted. 

Lastly,  as  mentioned  above,  it  may  happen  that  during  the 
disappearance  of  the  three  satellites,  the  fourth  is  between  the  Earth 
and  the  planet.  Then  the  planet  equally  appears  solitary  and  de- 
prived of  its  companions. 

Figure   03  will   render   clear   the   various   positions   which   the 


aatellitet)  may  occupy  with  i-eferonee  to  tbo  Eurtli.  <_>iu^  of  ihciu 
in  this  figure  ia  represented  eclipsed,  the  other  is  sora  projoefed  on 
the  disk,  on  which  also  its  shadow  is  thrown ;  u  third  ia  hidden  by  the 
planet,  and  the  fourth  is  entirely  visible. 

We  have  seen  what  are  the  uppurent  dimensions  of  the  four 
satellites,  as  seen  from  Jupiter,  compared  to  the  apparent  size  of  our 
Moon.  But  we  must  not  confound  the  apparent  with  the  real 
diameters.  It  follows,  from  the  measures  made  by  astronomers,  that 
the  diameter  of  the  first  satellite  ia  2440  miles ;  of  the  second,  2192 ; 
of  the  third,  3579  ;  and  of  the  fourth,  3062  miles.  So  the  third  and 
fourth  in  the  order  of  distance  are  the  first  and  second  in  order  of 
magnitude ;  one  only  is  less  than  our  Moou ;  taken  together,  they 
would  form  a  body  9)  times  larger  than  it,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the 
volume  of  the  Earth. 

Lastly,  the   volume  of  the  largest   exceeds  by  two-thirds  the 


volume  of  the  planet  Mercury.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  secondary 
body  larger  than  a  primary  one  of  the  first  order,  and  far  surpassing 
in  size  those  which  circulate  between  Mars  and  Jupiter. 

Sir  W.  Herschel  studied  with  great  care  the  variations  of  bright- 
ness of  each  satellite,  and  found  that  they  occurred  in  each  period 
of  revolution.  He  hence  imagined  that  this  variability  was  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  faces  which  each  of  these  bodies  successively 
presents  to  the  Earth,  It  follows  from  these  observations  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Moon,  the  same  face  ia  always  turned  towards  the 
primary  :  this  of  eourso  would  render  the  times  of  rotation  and 
rcTolutioD  equal.  The  disks  of  the  third  and  fourth  satellite  present 
■pots  which  are  represented  in  the  preceding  drawing  (fig.  94). 

There  is  another  point.     These  moons  can  be  distinguished  not 
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only  by  their  dimensions  and  the  brightness  of  their  light,  but  also 
by  their  colour.  According  to  Beer  and  Madler,  the 'first  and 
second  satellites  have  a  bluish  tint,  especially  when  compared  with 
the  third,  the  light  of  which  is  yellow.  Some  difference  in  colour 
is  certain,  although  contrast  may  go  for  something.  The  light  of 
the  fourth  satellite  is  bluish,*  like  that  of  the  first  two. 

[Bringing  our  Mars  observations  to  bear,  we  might  almost  be 
justified  in  supposing  these  varying  colours  to  be  caused  by  different 
distributions  of  land  and  water.] 

The  united  masses  of  Jupiter  and  its  four  satellites  are  the 
j-i)Vf^h  part  of  the  mass  of  the  Sun;  that  of  Jupiter  alone  is 
6000  times  the  mass  of  its  satellites,  or,  as  we  have  said,  338 
times  the  mass  of  our  Earth.  Lastly,  Jupiter  exceeds  in  mass 
all  the  other  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  the  Sun  excepted,  by  2^ 
times. 

\*  The  light  of  the  fourth  satellite  is  midish,  decidedly.— W.  R.  D.] 
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SATURN. 


Its  Ezoeptional  Physical  Constitution — Distances  of  Saturn  from  the  Sun  and 
from  the  Earth — Apparent  and  real  Dimensions — Movement  of  Rotation  and 
Polar  Compression — Days,  Nights,  and  Seasons — Rings  ;  Movement  of  Rota- 
tion— Satellites — Celestial  Phenomena  to  an  Inhabitant  of  the  Planet. 


If  Jupiter  be  the  largest  planet  of  the  solar  system,  Saturn  is  by  far 
the  most  gorgeously  attended  among  the  secondary  systems  of  which 
that  system  itself  is  composed. 

Not  by  four  only,  but  by  even  eight  satellites,  is  the  central  planet 
encircled ;  and  if  these  eight  moons  in  their  revolutions  do  not  give 
rise  to  eclipses  as  frequently  as  do  those  of  Jupiter,  the  inhabitants  of 
Saturn  possess  a  much  stranger  spectacle,  one,  as  far  as  we  know, 
unique  in  the  planetary  system;  we  allude  to  the  wondrous  ring- 
system  which  surrounds  the  planet  at  some  distance  from  its  equator, 
and  revolves  eternally  round  it  Thus,  then,  we  see  that  the  further 
we  go  in  our  exploration  of  the  solar  system,  the  more  have  we  to 
admire  the  wonderfid  variety  in  the  constitution  of  the  bodies  which 
people  it.  Now  we  have  to  deal  with  isolated  planets,  such  as  Mercury, 
Venus,  and  Mars ;  now,  with  such  a  group  of  celestial  pigmies  as 
the  telescopic  planets ;  and,  again,  with  matter  more  finely  divided  still, 
like  the  2iOdiacal  lights  and  the  shooting  stars.  Then  we  find  the 
Earth  accompanied  by  a  single  Moon  in  its  annual  revolution  round 
the  common  focus;  and,  lastly,  the  group  of  large  planets,  which 
are  not  only  distinguished  by  their  enormous  dimensions,  but  by 
the  nimiber  of  secondary  bodies  maintained  in  their  sphere  of 
attraction,  which  with  their  primaries  form  real  systems  in  minia- 
ture. 

Up  to  this  point,  however,  whatever  may  have  been  the  variety 
of  the  elements  of  each  planet,  there  has  been  a  common  point  of 
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rcseniblaiice — the  form  of  each  has  been  a  regular  spheroid.  Nor 
have  the  revelations  of  the  telescope  taught  us  that  the  planets 
which  we  have  already  described  are  surrounded  with  anything  save 
the  satellites  we  have  described. 

[The  first  peep  at  Saturn,  however,  infinitely  extends  our  mental 
liorizon ;  besides  eight  satellites,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  system  of 
rings,  some  shining  with  a  golden  light,  others  transparent ;  and 
it  may  possibly  be,  that  the  Zodiacal  light,  and  the  meteoric  and 
asteroidal  rings,  may  be  to  the  Sun  what  Saturn's  rings  are  to 
Saturn — an  innumerable  company  of  satellites,  as  the  sands  on  all 
shores  for  multitude.] 

Before,  however,  describing  the  rings  of  Saturn  in  detail,  as 
tliey  deserve,  we  must  chronicle  the  principal  astronomical  data  of 
the  planet  itself. 

The  mean  distance  of  Saturn  from  the  Sun  exceeds  9  J  times 
that  of  the  Earth,  a  distance  expressed  by  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  909,000,000  miles, — not  far  from  double  the  distance  of 
Jupiter.  Seen  from  sucli  a  distance,  the  solar  disk  is  reduced  to  the 
ImiulrcMlth  of  its  apparent  size  to  us ;  and  it  is  in  this  proportion 
that  tlie  intensity  of  the  light  and  heat  is  reduced,  unless  there  be 
some  compensating  jK)wer  in  its  atmosphere. 

Tlie  orbit  of  Saturn  is  not  circular  ;  it  has,  like  that  of  the  other 
planets,  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  of  which  the  Sun  does  not  occupy  the 
cenlro,  but  the  focus.  The  planet  is  therefore  sometimes  nearer  to, 
and  soiuetiinos  luorc  distant  from  the  radiant  body.  At  its  perihelion 
and  aphelion  respectively,  these  distances  are  858,000,000  and 
900,000,000  miles.  There  is,  therefore,  between  the  extreme  dis- 
tances a  difference  of  some  100,000,000  miles.  From  these  nimibers 
it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  length  of  the  path  described  by  Saturn  in 
his  long  year  of  10,700  of  our  days,  or  29  years  167  days.  Saturn 
travels  along  this  orbit  with  a  mean  velocity  of  529,000  miles  a-day, 
or  22,000  miles  an  hour.* 

If  Saturn,  by  reason  of  the  elliptical  form  of  its  orbit,  approaches 
more  or  less  to  the  focus  of  the  solar  system,  it  is  easy  to  imderstand 
that  its  distances  from  the  Earth  must  vary  still  more,  according 
to  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  planets  and  the  Sun.  It  is  at 
opposition  that  they  are  nearest ;  at  conjunction,  on  the  contrary, 
their  distance  is  much  more  considerable.     These  two  periods  occur 

*  If  this  velocity  be  compared  with  those  that  we  have  given  for  the  planets 
lying  between  the  Sun  and  Saturn,  we  shall  see  that  the  movement  of  the 
planets  in  their  orbits  is  slower  as  the  distance  increases.  This  is  a  direct 
ttousequeuce  of  a  law  of  Kepler's,  of  which  more  anon. 


at  intervals  of  378  days,  or  u  little  more  than  a  year.  But  the 
maxinmin  or  minimum  distances  themselves  vary,  from  one  period  to 
another,  because  each  of  the  two  planets,  according  to  the  point  of 
its  orbit  which  it  occupies,  is  itself  more  or  lees  removed  from  the  Sun. 
The  distance  of  Saturn  from  the  Earth  may  vary  between  1,057,000,000 
and  761,000,000  miles.  This  difference  of  296,000,000  miles  pro- 
duces, as  may  be  imagined,  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  appa- 
rent dimensions  of  the  planet :  fig.  95  shows  between  what  limits  that 
variation  lies. 

Nevertheless,  as  seen  from  the  Earth,  Saturn  always  appears 
under  the  aspect  of  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  which  our  best 
telescopes  present  to  us  under  the  form  of  a  spheroidal  globe,  sur- 
rounded, as  we  have  seen,  with  a  ring  brighter  than  itself. 

Let  us  continue  to  consider  but  the  nucleus  of  this  singular 
HTstem.  Its  distance  being  known,  it  is  easy  to  deduce  its  real 
dimensions :  these  show  Saturn  to  be  the  second  of  the  principal 
planets,  as  far  aa  its  size  is  concerned. 


Fjg-  OS,— ApT^uvnt 


As  it  turns  rapidly  on  one  of  its  diameters,  it  is  much  flattened 
at  the  poles  of  rotation,  so  that  it  is  necessary,  in  giving  its  dimen- 
sions,  to  distinguish  between  the  axis,  or  polar  diameter,  and  that 
of  its  equator.  While  the  latter  measures  9^  times  more  than  tliat 
of  the  Earth's  mean  diameter,  or  75,100  milis,  the  former  is  only 
^  times  greater,  or  68,270  miles.  The  difrcrencc  of  6830  miles 
represents  a  fiattening  of  i^th,  that  of  the  Earth  being  j^^th,  or 
26  miles. 

To  make  a  tour  of  this  immense  globe,  ttiking  the  shortest  way, 
its  inhabitants  would  have  to  travel  nearly  214,000  miles  passing 
through  the  poles,  or  236,000  along  the  equator. 

These  distances  are  less  than  on  Jupiter,  but  they  arc  more  than 
nine  times  greater  than  those  of  our  globe.  These  dimensions  give 
a  surface  of  16,655,000,000  square  miles,  and  a  volume  more  than 
776  times  greater  than  that  of  our  Earth.  ■ 

But  the  mass  of  this  enormous  spheroid  is  far  from  being  com- 
parable with  its  volume — at  least,  if  we  compare  this  with  that 
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of  the  Earth  :  it  is  but  u  little  more  thun  100  times  greater*  (102*683). 
11ii»  iii<lt<'ut(.>H,  on  tho  HiippOHition  that  it  is  equally  dense  throiig^ibii^' 
ihut  it  itt  t«nii>uscd  uf  mutter  seven  tiinca  lighter  than  tiie 
(if  OUT  Eurtli,  and  consequently  less  dense  than  water ;  [in  &ot^- 
llic  denwty  of  oak  or  Mul]»hurie  ether.] 

The  rotatory  movomcnt  of  8atum  has  been  dfiteraunal  4pf' 
obscrvations  of  the  durk  bonds  which  cross  the  disk  in 
INtruUcl  to  its  equiitor ;  the  inequalities  of  these  bond^  by  thcir 
[x>riodieiil  return,  huvo  enabled  astronomers  to  calculate  tite  tame  tt 
i-otiition,  wliicli  is  10  hoiin>,  29  minutes,  17  seconds. 


Enrth  ;  CompATttLTV  dimaiuloia- 


ITeiv,  tlieii,  wc  find  one  of  the  largest  planets  with  a  period  of 
folalioii  Icsji  than  half  lliiwc  of  MiRun,-,  VonuH.  Mars,  or  the  Earth. 
Diiy  und  night  sui-cet-d  cufh  other  on  the  average  ut  intervnU  of  fi^ 
hiiurs,  but  the  length  of  the  year,  which  comprises  24,631  complefe' 
rotations,  or  ^4,(^0  wilar  duyn  of  Saturn,  eauaes  the  seasons  to  modify 
llie  hiiglhs  of  day  and  night  but  veiy  slowly. 

As  to  the  Meusons  themselves,  they  are  nmeh  more  varied  than. 
on  Jui)iler,  ainec,  owing  to  tlie  eousiderable  inclination  of  the  axis 
to  tin;  plane   of  tlie  orbil.t  Katuni  presents  to  the  Sun  Bometimes 

*  Tliut  is  (he  ,,./f^th  jiiirt  cif  tlic  mass  of  the  .Sun, 
[t   Tlii«iin:liiialiuiiis(i:('lo'a:r.| 
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one,  and  sometimes  the  other,  of  its  poles  of  rotation.  For  the  same 
place  on  its  surface,  the  altitude  of  the  Sun  above  the  horizon  is  still 
more  variable  than  on  the  Earth  ;  but  if  we  wish  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  change  of  temperature  due  to  this  cause,  it  is  important  to  remark 
that  the  altitude  of  which  we  speak  varies  thirty  times  less  rapidly 
than  with  us.  Each  of  Saturn's  seasons  lasts  more  than  seven  of  our 
years,  and  there  is  nearly  fifteen  years'  interval  between  the 
autumn  and  spring  equinoxes,  and  between  the  summer  and  winter 
solstices. 

But  we  shoidd  have  but  an  incomplete  idea  of  the  phenomena 
presented  by  the  days,  nights,  and  seasons  of  Saturn,  if  we  did  not 
take  into  account  the  modifications  produced  in  these  elements  by 
the  existence  of  the  annular  appendages  by  which  this  magnificent 
planet  is  surrounded,  and  by  the  presence  on  the  horizon  of  the  eight 
satellites  which  escort  it  in  its  long  revolution  of  thirty  years.  The 
drawings  given  in  Plate  XVII  show  Saturn  as  it  was  observed,  at 
an  interval  of  nearly  three  years,  in  two  points  of  its  orbit,  distant 
enough  to  modify  perceptibly  its  position  relatively  to  the  Earth  and 
the  Sun ;  all  the  details  of  the  disk  and  of  the  rings  perceived  by 
the  most  powerful  instruments  are  faithftdly  reproduced. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  this  strange  system,  telescopes 
had  just  been  invented.  The  imperfections  of  these  instruments 
threw  Ghdileo,  says  Arago,  "into  great  perplexity."  A  letter  to 
the  Orand  Duke  of  Tuscany  informs  us  that  Saturn  seemed  to  him 
triearps.  "  When  I  observe  Saturn,"  he  remarks,  "  with  a  glass  of 
a  power  of  more  than  thirty  times,  the  central  body  seems  the  largest ; 
the  two  others,  situated  one  on  the  east,  the  other  on  the  west,  and 
on  a  line  which  does  not  coincide  with  the  direction  of  the  zodiac, 
seem  to  touch  it.  They  are  like  two  supporters,  who  help  old 
Saturn  on  his  way,  and  always  remain  at  his  side.  With  a  glass 
of  smaller  magnifying  power,  the  planet  appears  elongated  and  of  the 
form  of  an  olive." 

Saturn  subsequently  appeared  to  the  illustrious  astronomer  per- 
fectly round.  He  regarded  his  preceding  observations  as  optical 
illusions,  and  in  his  disappointment  exclaimed,  "  Can  it  be  possible 
some  demon  has  mocked  me  P  "  This  is  the  first  record  we  have  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  rings,  of  which  more  presently.  Huyghens 
subsequently  observed  these  appendages  of  Saturn,  and  he  first 
gave  the  explanation  which  the  theory  of  the  planet's  motion  and 
the  employment  of  more  powerftd  instruments  have  definitely  con- 
firmed. 

[Most  encouraging  is  the  chapter  of  the  history  of  Modem  Astro- 
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nomy  which  tells  us  how  eye  and  mind  have  bridged  over  the  tre- 
mendous gap  which  separates  us  from  the  planet.  We  have  seen 
by  degrees  a  ring  evolved  out  of  the  triform  planet,  and  the  great 
divisi(m  in  the  ring  and  the  irregularities  on  it,  brought  to  light 
Knceladus,  and  coy  Mimas,  faintest  of  twinklers,  are  caught  by 
HerschcPs  giant  miri'ors,  and  he,  too,  first  among  men  realises  the 
wonderful  tenuity  of  the  ring  along  which  he  saw  those  sateUites 
travelling,  "  like  pearls  strung  oi\  a  silver  thread."  Then  Bond  comes 
on  the  field,  and  furnishes  evidence  to  show  that  we  must  multiply 
the  number  of  separate  rings  we  know  not  how  many  ibUL  And 
here  we  reach  the  golden  age  of  Satumian  discovery,  -wlien  Bond, 
with  the  giant  refractor  of  Cambridge,  U.S.,  and  Dawei,  .with  his 
eagle  gaze  and  6^-inchcs  Munich  glass,  first  beheld  that  wonderful 
dark  semi-transparent  ring  which  still  renuiins  one  of  the  wonden  of 
our  system.  But  the  end  is  not  yet ;  ere  summer  on  the  aoathem 
surface  of  the  ring  fades  into  autimin.  Otto  Struve  in  tnzn  comes 
upon  the  field,  detects,  as  Dawes  had  previously  done,  a  diyimon  even 
in  the  dark  ring,  and  measures  it  while  it  is  invisible  to  Lasadl's  mirror 
— a  proof,  if  one  were  needed,  of  the  enormous  superiority  pooBCoaed 
by  refractors  in  such  inquiries.  Then  we  approach  1861,  wheo  the 
ring-i)lane  again  passes  through  the  Earth,  and  Otto  Struve  and  Wray 
observe  those  curious  nebulous  appearances,  of  which  more  amm:] 

We  know  indeed,  now,  that  surrounding  Saturn,  and  nearly  in 
the  ])ljnie  of  its  equator,  is  extended  a  system  of  rings  which  may  be 
broadly  divided  into  three,  of  unequal  breadths :  of  these  the  thickness 
is  relativelv  verv  small.  The  exterior  ring:,  the  one  furthest  from  the 
planet,  is  separated  from  the  intermediate  one  by  a  very  distinct 
break,  whilst  the  interior  ring,  that  nearest  to  Saturn,  seems  joined 
on  to  the  second.  Their  brightnesses  arc  very  different :  the  inter- 
Tiiediaf  e  ring,  the  most  brilliant  of  the  three,  is  more  luminous  than 
the  globe  of  Saturn  ;  the  exterior  ring  is  of  a  greyish  tint,  nearly  of 
the  same  shade  as  the  dark  bands  of  the  disk.  Both  of  these  arc 
opaque,  and  throw  on  Saturn  a  very  distinct  shadow.  The  interior 
ring,  on  the  contrary,  is  dusky,  and  almost  of  a  purple  tinge,  and 
transparent ;  it  stands  out  on  the  glolx;  of  Saturn  as  a  dark  l)and, 
through  which  the  luminous  disk  is  reaxlily  seen,  [and  without  dis- 
tortion.] 

[Let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  on  this  transparent  ring,  the  phy- 
sical features  of  which  are  perhaps  less  renuirkable  than  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  disco vercxl  fill  1850,  and  had  been  entirely  overlooked,  if  it 
I'xisted,  till  thou,  not  onlv  by  all  ordinary  observers,  but  by  Ilerschers 
i»;reat  telescopes.     When  Hond  and  Dawes  discovered  it,  it  was  by  no 
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means  eaay  of  obaorvation,  but  now  it  may  bo  seen  in  a  four-inch 
achromutic.  Another  remarkable  fact  is  the  probable  inorcaae  iu  width 
nnce  the  time  of  its  discovery,  which  wo  shull  sec  subsequently  to  havu 
an  important  bearing  on  one  of  the  hypotheses  suggested  to  account 
for  the  entire  appendage.] 

'  In  order  that  a  clear  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  positions  and 
breadths  of  the  rings,  we  give  in  fig.  97  a  view  of  the  system,  sncb 


as  would  be  obtained  by  an  observer  placed  above  tho  plane  of  thu 
rings  in  tho  prolongation  of  the  planet's  polar  axis. 

The  exterior  diameter  of  the  outer  ring  is  ITaj-OOO  miles,  and  its 
inner  diameter  153,500  miles;  its  breadth,  therefore,  is  10,000  miles. 
These  dimensions,  for  the  middle  ring,  are  respectively  150,000, 
113,400,  and  18,300  miles.  The  distance  winch  separates  these  two 
rings  18  1750  miles.  The  dark  ring  joins  the  middle  (or  bright) 
ring.  The  space  between  its  interior  edge  and  the  suifiice  of  tbc 
pLuiot  is  10,150  milcfl;it8  breadth,  therefore,  is  0000  miles.     The 
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entire  breadth  of  the  ring-system,  therefore,  is  39,050  milee.     Its 
thickness  is  probably  not  more  than  100  miles. 

Can  then,  such  a  material  system,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  sustain 
itself,  without  point  of  contact  or  support,  in  a  constant — or  nearly 
constant — ^position  with  regard  to  the  planet  P  And,  if  so,  bow  do  its 
diflferent  parts  resist  the  "  pull "  which  the  attraction  of  Saturn  ex- 
ercises on  each  of  them  P  It  would  seem  that  this  immense  bridge 
ought  by  degrees  to  breakup,  and  then — catastrophe  far  beyond 
anything  the  face  of  heaven  has  yet  presented  to  man's  eye — be 
precipitated  in  unutterable  and  headlong  fall  upon  the  mu&ce  of 
the  planet. 

Laplace  first  considered  this  problem.  He  showed  that  its  equi- 
librium could  not  be  possible  and  stable,  unless  the  aeotSoin  of  the 
ring,  of  elliptical  form,  presented  in  several  points  iiiwpMjitipft  of 
breadth  or  curvature.  Observation  has  shown  that  these  ooioSitioins 
exist,  as  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ring  does  not  ooinoidB.  Willi  that 
of  the  planet,  and  slow  oscillations  in  their  relative  potiitiom  take 
place.  Moreover,  he  showed  that  there  was  another  nmnotiil  con- 
dition— the  ring  ought  to  rotate  in  its  plane  with  a  velooity;  of  little 
more  than  ten  hours.  Hcrschel  imagined  that  he  had  alao  detected 
this  rotation,  which  thus  agreed  with  the  result  of  calculatimi.  His 
observations,  made  in  1790,  gave  a  period  of  rotation  of  10  hours, 
32  minutes. 

[Since  this  time,  however,  Laplace's  investigation  has  been  shown 
to  be  insufficient,  and  Pierce  and  Maxwell  have  in  turn  demonstrated 
that  the  rings  are  not  solid,  and  are  not  liquid ;  and  their  non-solidity 
appears  to  be  shown,  not  only  by  the  variable  traces  of  divisions  in  the 
ring  and  the  appearance — may  we  not  almost  say  the  birth  P — of  the 
dark  ring,  but  by  the  possible  increase  in  the  breadth  of  the  ring- 
system.  The  least  favourable  measure  of  the  width  of  the  ring  in 
Huyghens'  time  gives  23,667  mUes ;  Herschel  found  it  26,297.  The 
most  modern  recorded  measurements  give  28,300,  so  that  if  we  accept 
these  measurements,  the  present  annual  increase  in  the  breadth  of  the 
ring  is  29  miles. 

Of  what,  then,  are  the  rings  composed  P  It  is  now  held  by  some 
that  they  are  composed  of  Safeiiites,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
on  this  hypothesis, — - 

"The  tcmporarj^  divisions  and  mottled  stripes  are  easily  ex- 
plained. It  is  conceivable,  for  instance,  that  the  streams  of  sat- 
ellites forming  the  rings  might  be  temporarily  separated  along  arcs  of 
greater  or  less  length  by  narrow  strips  altogether  clear  of  satellites, 
or  in  which  satoUitefl  might  be  but  sparsely  distributed.     Divisions 
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of  the  former  kind  would  appear  ae  dark  lines,  while  those  of  the 
latter  kind  would  present  precisely  that  mottled  appearance  seen  in 
the  dusky  or  ash-coloured  stripes.  The  transparency  of  the  dark 
inner  ring  is  easily  understood  if  we  consider  the  satellites  to  be 
sparsely  scattered  throughout  that  formation.  The  tact  that  this 
ring  has  only  become  visible  of  late  years  no  longer  presents  an  in- 
superable difficulty,  for  it  is  readily  conceivable  that  the  satellites 
forming  the  dark  ring  have  originally  belonged  to  the  inner  bright 
ring,  whence  collisions  or  disturbing  attractions  have  but  lately  pro- 
pelled or  drawn  them.  The  gradual  spreading  out  of  the  rings  is 
explicable  when  the  system  is  supposed  to  consist  of  satellites  only 
connected  by  their  mutual  attractions ;  while  the  thinness  of  the 
system  is  obviously  a  necessary  consequence  of  such  a  formation, 


for  the  attraction  of  Saturn's  bulging  equatorial  regions  would  compel 
each  satellite  to  travel  near  the  plane  of  Saturn's  equator."* 

The  elliptical  shading  on  the  inner  bright  ring  at  the  ends  of  the 
apparent  longer  axis  of  the  dark  ring,  which  is  represented  in  our 
figured,  and  has  been  a  sore  puzzle  to  our  observers,  also  finds  a 
poBsihle  explanation : — 

"  We  have  only  to  imagine  that  the  satellites  are  strewn  more 
densdy  near  the  outer  edges  of  the  bright  rings,  and  especially  of 
the  inner  bright  ring,  and  that  this  density  of  distribution  gradually 
diminishes  inwards.  For  instance,  wo  may  conclude  that  along  the 
inner  edge  of  the  inner  bright  ring  the  satellites  are  so  sparsely  strewn 
that,  at  the  extremities  of  the  apparent  longer  axis  of  that  edge,  the 
dark  background  of  the  Bky  becomet  tiaible  through  the  gaps  between  the 
Kifelliteg." 

Mr.  Dawes  attributes  this  shading  to  the  overlapping  of  the 

•  Saturn  imd  it*  Sgtlem,  p.  118,  This  7o]um«  forms  the  moat  completu 
iiionogr»|ih  of  the  planet  yet  published. 
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dark  ring,  which  may  be  thicker  than  the  inner  edge  of  the  bright 
ring. 

Otto  Struve  and  Wray  also  noticed,  in  1861  and  1862,  curious 
appendages,  like  clouds  of  a  less  intense  light,  lying  on  the  ring, 
differing  much  in  colour  from  the  ordinary  colour  of  the  rings — not 


.-aatuni,  Jul  G,  ISSI,  »t 


ippaodatiaarthailfit.   (W"r*} 


yellow,  but  more  of  a  livid  colour,  brown  and  blue.  These  B^Mmnoes, 
on  the  hypothesis  to  which  we  refer,  are  supposed  to  be  doe  to  the 
satellites  drawn  out  of  the  plane  of  the  ring  by  the  Kttnotirai  of 
Saturn's  outer  satellite.] 


In  its  movement  round  the  Sun,  the  axis  of  Saturn,  like  that  of 
the  other  planets,  remains  parallol  to  itself     The  axis  of  motion  of  the 
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ringa  is  alao  constant,  and,  as  their  inclination  to  the  plane  of  the 
planet's  orbit  is  considerable,*  it  follows  that  the  Sun  sometimes 
illuminates  one  of  the  faces  of  the  system,  sometimes  the  other.  In 
two  diametrically  opposed  positions  in  Saturn's  orbit,  the  plane  of  the 
rings  ia  directed  to  the  Bun,  and  consequeutlj  their  edge  only  re- 
oeiTes  its  light.  This  takes  place  at  the  epoch  of  Sutum's  equinoxes. 
What,  then,  are  the  appearances  presented  to  us  Earth-dwellers  ? 
Evidcmtly  that  the  rings,  by  an  effect  of  perspective  easily  gathered 
from  fig-  100,  appear  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  open ; 
md  tliat  daring  one-half  of  the  planet's  year,  the  part  of  the  rin;r 
I  nsand  the  planet  ia  apparently  projected  on  the  northern 
e ;  and  during  the  other  half,  the  "  dip  "  is  in  an  inverse 
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dinetkni,  and  the  riog  is  seen  to  cover  a  purt  of  the  south  hemi- 
B[^iete  At  two  particular  periods  the  ring,  being  only  illuminatod 
at  the  edge,  disappears  entirely,  except  in  the  most  powerful  iiistru- 
mentis  vhich  then  show  a  light  luminous  line  near  the  prolongation  of 
Saturn's  equator. 

We  give  two  drawings  which  represent  Saturn  in  this  particular 
poqtkm.  The  first  (fig.  101)  shows  the  planet  as  it  was  obsorvod  by 
Profeasor  Bond,  in  November,  1848.  The  other  (fig.  102),  whicli 
we  also  owe  to  the  same  astronomer,  gives  the  explanation  of  the 
luminous  points  recorded  in  fig.  101. 

*  [The  iDcliiMtion  of  the  Planet's  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the 

Ecliptic  ia 2"  2!)"  2fi" 

The  iticliuation  of  the  plsue  of  the  rings  to  the  buuic  tiluue  is  i^    10  'ii^ 
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[He  supposes  them  due  (as  the  Earth  was  not  in  the  plane  of  the 
Hug)  to  the  light  reflected  from  the  edges  of  the  different  rings, 
which,  near  the  epoch  of  the  passage  of  the  ring-plane  through  the 
Sun,  received  the  Sun's  light.] 

Besides  this  cause  for  the  disappearance  of  the  rings,  which  is 
independent  of  the  position  of  the  Earth  in  its  orbit,  and  depends 
only  upon  the  passage  of  the  plane  of  the  rings  through  the  Sun,  there 
is  another,  which  depends  upon  our  Earth,  passing  through  the 
pkne  of  the  ring.  An  observer,  situated  on  our  globe,  would  then, 
equally,  only  see  the  edge  of  the  ring ;  he  could  observe  neither  the 
upper  nor  lower  sifrface,  but  merely,  near  the  time  of  passage,  the 
luminous  points  to  which  we  have  referred. 


There  is  still  another  cuuso  for  the  disappearance  of  the  ring, 
iind  this  occurs  when  the  Earth  is  on  one  side  of  the  plane  of  the 
rings  and  the  Sun  is  on  the  other.  At  such  times  obviously,  as  the 
dark  surface  is  turned  towards  us,  we  cannot  see  it. 

Such  appears  to  us  Saturn,  at  its  enonuous  distance  from  the 
Earth,  We  have  said  that  it  is  the  richest  of  the  systems,  or  worlds 
in  miniature,  which  surround  the  Sun.  It  is  distinguished  from 
ull  the  others,  not  only  by  its  wondrous  rings,  which  bear  wit- 
ness, perhajjs,  of  the  method  of  formation  of  our  planetary  worlds, 
but  in  addition  by  eight  satellites,  the  incessant  revolution  of 
which  round  the  central  globe  adds  to  the  variety  of  its  celestial 
pho. 
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We  give  below  the  names  of  the  eight  moons  of  Saturn,  with 
their  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  planet,  and  the  time  of  their 
rerolutions  in  t«rreetrial  mean  solar  days. 
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The  first  four  eat«lliteB  are  all  nearer  to  Saturn  than  the  Moon 
is  to  the  Earth.     Himas  is,  moreorer,  but  82,000  miles  from  Saturn's 


surface,  and  Dioue  about  206,000  ;  Mimas'  distances  From  the  edge 
of  the  ring  being  butabout  31,000  miles.  On  the  other  hand,  Japetus 
is  nearly  ten  times  more  distant  from  Saturn  than  we  are  from  our 
satellite,  so  that  the  diameter  of  the  Satumian  system  measures  nearly 
4,500,000  miles. 

Figure  104  shows  the  system  of  the  orbits  of  the  BatelHtes,  sup- 
posing their  planes  coincident  with  the  piano  of  Saturn's  orbit. 
These  cnrves  are  not  circular ;  but  their  excentrieily  is  not  accurately 
known,  and  the  elliptical  form  would  not  be  perceptible,  on  the  small 
scale  we  have  adopted. 

We  see,  by  the  times  of  revolution,  that  the  movements  of 
tho  Batellit«s  are  extremely  rapid ;  their  phases,  therefore,  must  vary 
rapidly  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  planet.  Mimas  passes  from  new 
to  full  moon  in  less  than  twelve  hours,  a  little  more  than  Saturn's  day. 
In  one  or  two  days,  the  four  following  moons  present  the  same 
succession  of  appearances.  Japetus  alone  accomplishes  its  entire 
revolution  in  a  longer  time  than  our  lunar  month.     The  two  interior 
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satellites  and  Hyperion  are  very  difficult  to  obserre,  and  require 
experienced  observers,  provided  with  the  most  powerful  instruments. 
The  remaining  five  satellites,  however,  are  well  seen  with  careful 
watching  in  a  five-foot  achromatic.  The  diameter  of  Titan,  the  largest 
satellite,  has  been  measured.  It  is  about  the  sixteenth  pert  of  that 
of  Saturn.     It  is,  therefore,  more  than  half  the  diameter  of  the  Earth. 
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Fijf  104  — BirdVcyo  View  of  the  OrbiU  of  Saturn's  aatcllitoe. 

Thus,  08  in  the  case  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  one  of  the  secondarj' 
ImkIios  of  this  marvellous  system  exceeds  in  size  such  planets  as 
Mercury  and  Mars  ;  its  volume  is  about  nine  times  that  of  our  Moon. 

We  have  before  referred  to  the  days,  nights,  and  seasons  in 
this  planet.  It  will  be  readily  understood,  by  referring  to  what  we 
have  said  of  these  matters  in  the  case  of  the  Earth,  that  similar  varia- 
tions must  also  take  place  on  this  planet  in  a  given  place,  in  the  coiu'se 
of  the  year,  and  at  the  same  moment,  in  different  latitudes. 

At  tlie  two  poles,  and  throughout  the  polar  zones,  these  varia- 
tions attain  tlieir  maximum.    During  fifteen  of  our  years  the  Sun  doc* 
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not  leave  the  north  pole,  and  a  night  of  the  same  length  envelopes 
the  south  pole  of  Saturn ;  the  reverse  phenomena  occur  during  the 
fifteen  following  years.  Doubtless,  an  intense  cold  is  the  consequence 
of  this  prolonged  privation  of  the  rays  of  light  and  heat.  To  this 
long  winter,  and  the  ice  and  snow  with  which  the  polar  regions  are 
doubtless  covered,  may  perhaps  be  attributed  the  whitish  zone  which 
has  been  remarked  round  the  poles  ;  but  at  such  a  distance  physical 
facts  elude  us,  and  we  must  rest  content  with  hypotheses. 

The  atmosphere  of  Saturn  is  doubtless  very  dense,  especially  near 
the  equatorial  regions  ;  the  bright  belts  with  which  the  disk  is  girdled 
are  probably  produced  by  the  reflexion  of  light  from  immense  cloud- 
masses,  which  the  rapidity  of  the  movement  of  rotation  incessantly 
accumulates.  The  darker  belts  possibly,  as  we  remarked  in  the  case 
of  Jupiter,  indicate  a  more  serene  atmosphere. 

Let  us  imagine  ourselves  on  the  globe  of  Saturn.  Tbence  let  us 
gaze  on  the  appearances  of  the  celestial  vault  during  the  day  and 
night. 

If  we  start  from  either  pole,  in  advancing  as  far  as  63°  of 
Satumicentric  latitude,  we  shall  traverse  those  regions  of  the  hemi- 
sphere where  the  ring  is  never  visible ;  only  the  satellites  appear 
above  the  horizon,  and  present  to  the  spectator  the  varied  aspect  of 
their  phases. 

Leaving  this  latitude,  the  ring-system  begins  to  be  visible.  But 
it  is  only  during  the  two  seasons  of  spring  and  summer  that  the 
surface  of  the  rings,  turned  towards  the  hemisphere  where  we  are 
placed,  receives  the  rays  of  the  Sun,  and  lights  up,  by  reflexion,  the 
planet's  nights.  During  the  day,  their  arcs  send  forth  but  feeble 
light,  analogous  possibly  to  that  reflected  by  our  Moon  when  visible 
in  broad  day. 

The  form  and  extent  of  the  immense  luminous  arches  vary,  more- 
over, according  to  the  latitude ;  starting  from  G3°,  and  advancing 
tow^ards  the  equator,  they  rise  higher  and  higher  alx)ve  the  horizon. 
We  first  see  a  part  of  the  exterior  ring,  then  the  ring  in  its  entirety. 
At  the  mean  latitude  of  45°,  the  two  first  rings  are  observed.  In 
proportion  as  we  descend  towards  the  equatorial  regions,  the  entire 
system  becomes  visible,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  visual  rays  having 
a  more  oblique  direction,  the  rings  diminish  in  apparent  breadth,  con- 
tinually, however,  rising  more  and  more  above  the  horizon.  At  the 
Equator,  they  are  only  visible  by  their  interior  edge.  This  edge  is 
then  presented  as  an  immense  luminous  band,  stretched  from  east  to 
west,  passing  through  the  zenith. 
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To  give  an  idea  of  the  magnificent  q)ectacle  vhich  the  stany  vaull 
presents  during  the  nights  of  the  aummer  season,  we  have  sketched, 
according  to  the  laws  of  perspective,  the  appearance  of  the  nngs,  from 
a  ktitude  comprised  between  25°  and  30°.  These  two  ideal  TiewB 
represent  the  ring  at  midnight,  the  one  a  little  after  the  equinox,  the 
other  at  the  beginning  of  summer,  towards  the  period  of  the  solstice. 

In  the  first  of  these  Satumian  landscapes  (fig.  105),  the  ring-ap- 
tem  is  Been  forming  an  immense  arch,  interrupted  hj  a  large  space  at 
the  summit.     The  sky  is  visible  through  the  division,  which  sopantea 


the  two  principal  rings,  and  it  again  appears  below  the  arch.  The 
interruption  at  the  summit  is  produced  by  the  shadow  cast  by 
Natum,  and  in  only  distinguished  from  the  sky  by  the  absence  of 
stars.  It  is  possible,  however,  fhut  this  eclipsed  portion  of  the 
rings  may  be  sometimes  rendered  visible  by  the  refraction  of  the 
solar  rays  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  planet.  The  eclipsed  band 
may  take  a  coloured  tint,  analogous  to  the  reddish  colour  of  the 
Moon  during  total  eclipses. 

The  second  ideal  landscape  (fig.  106)  allows  us  to  see  the  exterior 
ring  in  its  entirety.  At  the  solstices,  the  shadow  of  the  planet  is 
thrown  only  on  the  interior  rings.  We  must  remark,  also,  that  at 
the  different  hours  of  the  night  the  position  of  the  shadow  is  not-  the 
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same.  It  only  occupies  the  middle  of  the  arc  at  midnight.  It  hence 
follows  that,  after  aunaet,  the  western  part  of  the  ring  first  ap- 
pears ;  by  degrees,  as  the  night  advances,  the  western  arc  dimin- 
ishes, and  the  other  portion  appears  at  the  east ;  until,  at  midnight, 
the  lengths  of  the  two  arcs  are  eqnal.  From  raidiiight,  the  western 
portion  still  diminishes,  and  at  last  disappears,  whilst  the  eastern 
arc  increases  in  length.  When  we  add  to  the  strange  beauty  of  this 
spectacle  the  presence  of  the  satellites,  presenting  different  phases, 
some  full,  others  new,  others  gibbous,  or  crescent,  an  idea  vnil  be 
fonned  of  the  variety  of  aspects  of  the  Satumian  nights. 


During  the  winter  seasons,  the  rings  present  their  dark  sides,  and 
are  only  visible  during  the  night,  negatively ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
absence  of  the  stars  on  the  celestial  vault  which  they  eclipse.  Never- 
theless, towards  the  morning  and  evening,  they  may  possibly  reflect 
the  light  they  receive  from  the  illuminated  part  of  the  planet ;  at  the 
east  and  west  they  show  doubtless  a  slight  glimmer,  similar  to  the 
Earth-shine  of  our  Moon,  or,  again,  to  the  Zodiacal  Light. 

But  if  the  winter  nights  are  deprived  of  the  light  of  the  rings, 
the  days  of  the  same  season  present,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most 
carious  phenomena.  As,  by  reason  of  the  diurnal  rotation,  the  Sun 
vaovee  apparently  along  circular  arcs,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  leas 
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elevat«<l  above  the  horizon,  the  god  of  day,  being  compelled  tbm  to 
pass  behind  the  ruigH,  undergoes  long  and  frequent  eclipses.  The 
duration  of  these  phenomena  ia  shorter  than  was  at  first  supposed, 
because,  as  the  apparent  path  of  tho  Sua  is  not  parallel  to  the  arcs  of 
the  rings,  he,  though  eclipsed  at  rising,  reaj^>earB  under  the  ring,  to 
agiiiu  disappear  before  sunset, 

[In  latitude  40°,  we  have  morning  and  evening  eclipses  for  more 
than  a  year,  gradually  extending  until  the  Sun  is  eclipsed  during  the 
whole  day,  and  these  total  eclipses  continue  for  nearly  7  years,  eclipses 
of  one  kind  or  another  taking  place  for  8  years  392*8  days.     Mr. 


Pi-ocfor,  in  the  Ixmk  from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  n- 
Tnarks  : — "  If  we  remember  that  latitude  40°  on  Saturn  corresponds 
with  llic  liitituilc  "f  Jludrid  on  our  Earth,  it  will  be  seen  how  largely 
tho  rinjrs  must  influence  the  conditions  of  habit^bility  of  Saturn's 
•^lolic,  coiisidi.Ted  with  rofercnce  to  the  wants  of  beings  constituted 
like  the  inhiibitants  of  our  Earth."]* 

Nearer  the  equator  and  poles  solar  eclipses  arc  still  very  frequent, 
but  the  period  of  time  during  wliich  they  last  is  gradually  reduced. 
Ju(lf:iii<^  (if  the  loss  of  light  by  tlio  intenKity  of  tho  shade  thrown  on 
tln^  ]ilant't,  the  apparent  niglit  produced  by  these  eclipses  is,  doubt- 
h"js.  viTv  (lei'ifk-d,  jiltlioii^li  iifnioi^pherir  refraction  would  prevent  them 
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from  being  abeolut«.  If  we  uoald  watct  the  viirioiiM  of^leHtial  pheno- 
mena from  the  rings,  the  appearance  of  the  sky  would  be  very  diffe- 
rent :  if  we  supposed  ourselves  located  over  the  edgo  of  the  ring,  we 
should  have  a  long  night  of  fifteen  years  succeeding  u  day  of  the  same 
length. 

During  the  period  of  illumination  of  each  side  of  the  rings,  the 
Sun  is  eclipsed  every  10^  hours.  These  eclipses,  due  to  the  interpo- 
sition of  Saturn's  disk,  produce  partial  nights,  the  duration  of  whicli 
varies  between  IJ  and  2  hours  over  a  large  surface  of  the  ring.  Those 
are  the  phenomena  which  caused  the  interruption  of  the  luminous  arc 
seen  from  Saturn,  as  represented  at  two  dittcrcnt  epoelis  in  our  two 
i4e>l  views. 


But  for  nearly  fifteen  years  eatrh  side  of  the  rings  is  entirely  de- 
prived of  the  light  of  the  Sun.  This  long  night  is  partly  conii>ensated 
by  the  light  reflected  by  the  illuininated  heniifijihere  of  the  planet, 
or  at  IcDst  by  the  part  of  that  hemisphere  visible  from  the  ring. 
During  everj'  period  of  10^  hoxirs  the  immense  globe  api»eiirs  under 
various  phases.  It  is  first  a  luminous  point,  which  Tiinyn  from  the 
horizon,  taking  more  and  more  the  fonn  of  a  half  crescent  {fig.  107), 
but  much  less  curved  than  that  of  the  Moon.  After  ->i  hours  it  is 
nearly  a  half  circle,  which  embraces  the  eighth  part  of  the  whole 
celestial  vault,  the  surface  of  this  half  cin-le  is  tlnis  mori'  tlian  20.000 
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times  that  of  the  lunar  disk  (fig.  108).  On  this  disk  is  perceived  a 
dark  zone,  divided  hy  a  bright  line :  it  is  the  shadow  projected  by 
the  ring  on  the  planet.  Bright  and  dark  belts,  and,  doubtless,  many 
other  physical  details  that  we  cannot  see  at  our  enormous  distance 
from  Saturn,  distinguish  the  various  parts  of  this  immense  disk. 

The  more  we  leave  the  inner  ring,  the  more  does  the  visible  por- 
tion of  the  planet  increase ;  but  its  apparent  dimensions  diminish,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  the  distance,  always,  however,  remaining  con- 
sideniblc.  Figs.  107  and  108  will  give  an  idea  of  the  aspect  of 
Saturn,  seen  from  a  point  on  the  middle  ring,  at  an  interval  of  about 
3  hours.* 

It  remains  for  us  to  point  out,  in  terminating  our  review  of 
Saturn's  phenomena,  and  of  the  celestial  phenomena  presented  to  the 
Satumians,  the  numerous  eclipses  produced  by  the  eight  satellites,  both 
when  they  pass  over  the  solar  disk  and  when  they  themselves  plnngc 
into  the  shadow  thro\\ni  by  the  planet.  These  phenomena  can  be 
watched  from  the  Earth  in  powerful  instruments.  The  last  occasion 
took  place  in  1862,  when  Mr.  Dawes  and  Mr.  Lockjer  were  enabled 
to  observe  the  shadow  of  Titan  traversing  the  planet's  disk,  the 
satellite  itself  on  one  occasion  grazing  the  planet's  lower  limb.  [Mr. 
Dawes  also  witnessed  an  eclipse  of  Titan — a  unique  observation,  as  fiir 
as  we  know.] 

*  [In  these  two  ideal  views,  as  in  the  tw^o  preceding  ones,  M.  Guillemin  has 
been  compelled,  naturally  en»)Ugli,  to  apfuial  in  his  foregrounds,  to  our  teiTcgtrial 
prejudices.  Of  courso,  the  rights  of  the  dift'erent  hy[K)theses  referred  to  in  the 
to.xt  are  *'  strictly  reserveil.'*J 
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URANUS. 

Difloorery  of  Urantis  in  the  last  Century — Form  and  Dimensions  of  its  Orbit — 
Its  apparent  and  real  Dimensions — Its  Satellites;  Inclinations  of  their 
Orbits,  and  Directions  of  their  Movements. 

Thb  Solar  System,  as  known  to  the  ancients,  comprised  all  those 
celestial  bodies  the  movements  and  physical  constitution  of  which  we 
have  just  studied,  with  the  exception  of  the  telescopic  planets  and  the 
satellitea  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter.  A  century  ago,  the  number  of  the 
planets  remained  the  same  as  for  ages  past,  and  the  confines  of  the  sys- 
tem did  not  extend  beyond  Saturn.  It  was  reserved  for  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  observers  of  modem  times,  Sir  William  Herschel,  to  double 
the  radius  of  the  sphere  which  embraces  the  bodies  subject  to  the 
attraction  of  the  Sun,  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet — Uranus. 

It  was  on  the  13th  of  March,  1781,  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  that  Herschel,  employed  in  exploring  with  his  telescope 
the  constellation  of  the  Twins,  observed  a  star,'  the  disk  of  which 
attracted  his  attention.  Perceiving,  after  a  few  nights  of  observation, 
that  the  new  body  moved,  he  first  took  it  for  a  comet.  His  obsJerva- 
vations,  when  submitted  to  calculation,  soon  showed  that  he  had 
discovered  a  body  which  was  at  such  a  great  distance  from  the  Sun, 
and  the  orbit  of  which  was  so  circular,  that  it  was  impossible  long  to 
hesitate  as  to  its  real  character  :  it  was  a  planet. 

Uranus,  usually — but  this  depends  upon  its  distance  from  the 
Earth — shines  as  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude.  It  is,  therefore, 
sometimes  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  This  insignificant  size  and 
brightness,  however,  are  merely  relative,  and  are  caused  by  the  im- 
mense distance  of  the  planet  from  the  Sun,  and,  therefore,  from  the 
Earth,  and  also  by  the  feeble  intensity  of  the  light  received  from 
the  first-named  body.  But  if  it  be  examined  with  a  telescope  of 
high  magnifying  power,  the  circular  form  of  its  disk  appears  with 
clearness,  and  its  apparent  diameter  may  be  measured. 
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The  orbit  described  by  UruDue  round  the  Sun  surrounds  the  orbit 
of  the  Eurth  ut  ho  great  u  diutunoe,  thut  it  is  impoasible  to  perceive  on 
its  disk  uny  uppearancc  of  phases.  It  has  the  appearance  of  always 
turning  its  bright  side  towards  us. 

The  orbit  is  not  a  perfect  circle,  but,  like  thoae  of  the  other 
planets,  is  elliptical ;  ho  that,  during  the  whole  course  of  its  revolu- 
tion, which  lusts  about  84  years — more  exactly,  30,686^  days— 
the  distance  of  Uranus  froin  the  Sun  constantly  varies  between 
l,74a,000,000  and  1,D]3,000,000  miles:  there  is  thus  a  difiercnce 
of  170,000,000  miles. 

Its  distance  from  the  E^rth  varies  even  more,  being  greatest  when 
the  two  planets  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Sun,  and,  of  course,  least 
when  they  ore  on  the  same  side.  In  the  former  case,  Uranus  is  in  con- 
junction, and  its  mean  distance  from  the  Earth  exceeds  1,923,000,000 
miles,  whilst  at  opposition  the  moan  distance  is  1,733,000,000. 

Its  apparent  diameter,  seen  from  the  Earth,  then  varies  in  a  way 
wliich  mav  thus  be  exhibited  : — 


From  the  disfiince  of  Uranus  and  its  apparent  size,  its  real  di- 
mensions buve  bwn  deduced :  it  is  a  spherical  body,  82  times  larger 
than  our  Earth,  th^  diunioter  of  our  planet  being  4j  times  less  than 
that  of  Uranus  (4-344).  The  real 
diameter,  therefore,  is  34,500  miles. 
Fig.  110  shows  the  comparatire  di- 
mensions of  these  two  bodies. 

Astronomers  are  not  agreed  as  to 
whether  Uranus  is  perfectly  spheri- 
cal or  flattened  at  its  poles  of  rota- 
tion. Sir  William  Herschel  asserted 
Pig  ii<i._r..,„|«^i,^rc^i„.„fc™„,„,„i  (Ijp  latter,  and  Madler  found  some 
vi'ars  ago  a  flattening  of  ^jth,  which 
is  suggestive  of  a  rapid  rotation ;  hut  other  astronomers,  Otto  Strove 
among  tliem,  liavo  not  Wen  able  to  delect  any  perceptible  flattening. 
Tliis,  liowcvcr,  dors  not,  [wrhaps,  militate  against  the  observations 
of  Miidler  iind  Ilei-sihel  ;  for  if,  ii.«  Anigo  romarks,'  we  assume  that 

•  "  Pitpulsr  Astniiiomj."  vol.  ir,  p.  4M. 
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the  equator  of  Uranus  ia  situate  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  orbits 
of  its  Hatellit«s,  this  will  explain  how,  at  different  epochs,  observers 
have  arrived  at  different  results.  The  axis  of  rotation  of  the  planet 
would,  on  this  supposition,  nearly  coincide  with  the  plane  of  the 
orbit  of  the  Earth.     If  the  axis  be  turned  towards  our  globe,  the 


ellipsoid  will  Beem  t<f  us  circular;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  at  right 
angles  with  us,  the  polar  compression  will  become  visible. 

The  preceding  figure  explains  both   the  difference  of  position, 
and  the  change  of  appearance  resulting  therefrom. 
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TJrauus,  like  Saturn,  !a  the  centre  of  a  little  syvteni,  comprising, 
besides  the  principal  planet,  four — it  waa  formerly  thouglit  eight* 
— moona  or  satellites,  revolving  in  planes  nearly  perpendicular  to  flie 
plane  of  the  planet's  orbit.  These  bodies,  whose  reTolations  are 
accomplished,  the  nearest  in  2  days,  and  the  most  distant  in  about 
13  days,  possibly  compensate,  in  some  degree,  by  their  reflected  light, 
during  the  nights  of  the  planet,  the  feeble  intensity  of  the  daylight. 
The  Sun  is  visible  at  Uranus  as  a  small  disk,  the  saperficial  exteat 
of  which  is  370  times  less  than  that  seen  from  our  globe.  The  heat 
received  from  it,  too,  is  370  times  less  than  with  us. 

We  have  shown  in  fig.  1 12  the  relative  dunensions  of  the  orbits  ot 
the  satellites,  us  they  would  be  seen  if  we  could  obtain  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  jdane  in 
which  they  revolve.  We 
have  already  miNLtioned 
the  fact,  that  their  move- 
menj»  are  p^onned  in  « 
direction  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  in 
which  the  pluiet  re- 
volves round  i  the  Snn. 
Another  peculiarity,  and 
this  is  found  nowhere 
else  throughout  the  solar 
system,  further  distin- 
guishes Uranus ;  the  di- 
rection of  these  move- 
ments is  retrograde,  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  contrary 
to  that  of  all  the  other 
known  movements  of  sa- 
tellites and  planeta.  But 
this  anomaly  probably 
-..=M.™       »....-..".  u™,u^  results    from    the    very 

great  inclination  of  their  orbite,  shown  in  fig.  113. 

The  first  satellite  is  but  128,000  miles,  or  about  half  the  distance 
of  our  Moon,  from  tho  planet.  The  most  distant  of  the  four  of 
which  we  have  certain  knowledge  is  392,000  miles.  Of  these  four, 
file  two  nearest,  Ariel  and  Umbriel,  were  discovered  by  Lassell  and 
Otto  Struve  respectively;  the  two  remaining  ones,  Tiiania  and  Oberon 
by  Kir  W.  Hersthel.     [Mr.  Lassell  has  recently  stated,  as  the  result 

*  [That  the  number  of  Sntcllitcs  in  limited  to  four,  has  been  eetablisbed  br 
Mr.  Liissoll  quite  recently — indeed  since  the  diagram  was  engraved.] 
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of  a  long-continued  series  of  observations,  that  the  existence  of  the 
other  four  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  problematical.] 

Observations  of  the  variations  of  the  quantity  of  light  reflected 
by  these  enormously  distant  bodies — and  these  observations,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  are  extremely  difficult — have  led  to  the  inference  that 
they  possess  movements  of  rotation,  an  idea  strengthened  by  other 
planetary  analogies :  it  is,  however,  as  yet  by  no  means  certain. 
Nor  have  we  yet  observed  their  eclipses  by  the  shadow  of  the  planet, 
or  those  of  the  Sun  which  doubtless  sometimes  take  place  when  they 
pass  between  the  planet  and  that  body.  We  may,  however,  infer 
these  phenomena  as  well  as  phases ;  and  the  simultaneous  presence  or 
absence  of  these  bodies  from  the  Uranian  sky  doubtless  affords  a 
great  variety  in  the  appearances  presented  to  the  inhabitants — if  such 
exist — of  the  mid-planet  of  our  system. 

Observations  have  at  present  given  us  no  information  on  the 
physical  constitution  of  Uranus.  No  feature  is  visible  on  the  disk 
at  such  a  distance.  Astronomical  calculations  can  only  tell  us  of  its 
mass,  which  is  fifteen  times  that  of  the  Earth ;  taking  this  and  its 
Tolimie  into  account,  we  find,  for  the  density  of  the  matter  of 
which  it  is  composed,  a  value  equal  to  the  -^'^th  of  that  of  our  Earth : 
the  density  of  Uranus,  therefore,  is  a  little  more  than  that  of  ice. 

On  the  surface  of  Uranus,  the  force  of  gravity  is  ^th  greater 
than  on  the  surface  of  our  Earth,  so  that  the  phenomena  of  equi- 
librium and  movement  are  about  the  same  as  with  us — with  this 
difference,  that  the  surface  of  the  planet  may  be  much  less   solid. 
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NEPTUNE. 


Discovery  of  Neptune — The  Method  of  Discovery — Distance — Appftreut  and 
real  Dimensions — Volume  and  Density — Satellite  of  Neptune. 


At  a  uieaii  distance  from  the  Sun  of  2,862,000,000  miles,  that  is  to 
say,  more  than  thirty  times  the  radius  of  the  Earth's  path,  the  most 
distant  of  the  known  planets  of  the  system  circulates  in  its  orbit. 
The  nearly  circular  orbit  which  it  describes  round  the  common  centre 
is  so  great,  that  it  requires  nearly  165  years  to  accomplish  its  revo- 
lution. 

This  planet  is  Neptune.  Scarcely  eighteen  years  separate  us  from 
the  time  when  it  was  first  distinguished  as  a  planet ;  so  that  we  have 
nierely  yet  seen  it  traverse  the  ninth  part  of  it«  orbit.  The  recent 
(late  of  its  discovery,  and  the  immense  distance  of  the  planet  from  the 
h]arth,  are  sufK(deiit  reasons  for  the  few  data  we  possess  regarding 
it.  But  it  is  surrounded  vdih  another  kind  of  interest  to  compensate 
for  this  insufficiency — we  refer  to  the  method,  unique  in  the  annals 
of  astronomy,  which  served  as  a  basis  for  its  discovery. 

We  have  seen  tliat  among  the  known  bodies  which  compose  the 
solar  system,  eight  only  were  distinguished  by  the  ancients  from 
tlic  multitude  of  brilliant  points  which  spangle  the  starry  vault :  the 
dimensions  of  some, — the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Earth  ;  the  proper  motion 
of  others  among  the  constellations, — Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
and  Satuni,  were  the  characters  which  early  led  to  their  being  classed 
bv  themselves  as  wanderers. 

Later,  the  telescope  enlarged  man's  field  of  view,  and  permitted 
astronomers  to  add  to  these  eight  bodies  a  considerable  number  of 
new  ones.  Uranus,  the  Asteroids,  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
and  Uranus,  were  ranked  successively  among  the  Solar  family.  But 
what  was  the  method  employed  to  discover  all  these  celestial  bodies  P 
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An  attentive  and  minute  survey  of  every  part  of  the  stiirry  sky,  the 
comparison  of  celestial  maps  with  the  field  of  \dew  of  powerful  optical 
instruments,  the  happy  discoverj"-  of  a  change  of  place  of  a  limiinous 
point.  But  in  all  this  there  was  no  prevision  founded  on  theory,  no 
preconceived  notion  on  the  future  discovery,  which,  indeed,  in  all 
cases  has  been  due  to  the  persevering  zeal  of  observers  and  to  happy 
chances. 

The  method  to  which  the  discovery  of  Neptune  is  owing  was 
entirely  a  different  one. 

We  shall  speak  subsequently  on  the  principles  of  the  movements  of 
celestial  bodies  round  their  foci  of  revolution,  as  they  act  and  react 
on  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  disturb  the  regularity  of  their 
movements;  on  the  observed  pertiu-bations,  and  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  perturbations  observed  are  connected  with  the  laws 
which  govern  them.  Now,  among  these  perturbations,  there  was  one 
which  utterly  defied  explanation  on  any  known  theory,  and  which 
astronomers  had  in  vain  attempted  to  ascribe  to  the  action  of  one 
of  the  known  bodies.  The  tables  constructed  for  the  planet  Uranus 
did  not  at  all  agree  with  the  observations,  and  the  motion  of  this 
body  was  evidently  disturbed  by  some  unknown  body.  This  body 
was,  nevertheless,  for  some  time  suspected  by  Bouvard,  Hansen,  and 
many  other  astronomers,  who  held  that  the  perturbations  were  due 
to  an  undiscovered  planet,  beyond  the  orbit  of  Uranus.  But  the 
complete  solution  of  the  problem  was  accomplished  independently 
by  an  Englishman, — Professor  Adams,  and  a  Frenchman, — M. 
Leverrier,  both  of  whom  now  take  rank  among  the  foremost  living 
astronomers. 

.  [When  we  come  to  consider  the  problem  in  all  its  grandeur,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  that  two  minds,  who  felt  themselves  competent 
to  its  solution,  should  have  independently  undertaken  it.  As  far 
back  as  July,  1841,  we  find  Mr.  Adams  determined  to  investigate  the 
irregularities  of  Uranus ;  early  in  September,  1846,  the  new  planet 
had  fairly  been  grappled.  We  find  Sir  John  Herschel  remarking : 
"We  see  it  as  Coliunbns  saw  America  from  the  shores  of  Spain. 
Its  movements  have  been  felt  trembling  along  the  far-reaching  line  of 
our  analysis  with  a  certainty  hardly  inferior  to  ocular  demonstration.*' 

On  the  29th  Jidy,  1846,  the  Equatorial  at  Cambridge  was  first 
employed  to  search  for  the  planet  in  the  place  theoretically  assigned 
to  it  by  Mr.  Adams.  M.  Leverrier's  theoretical  researches  were 
published  on  the  31st  August,  and  his  letter  to  the  Berlin  astro- 
nomers pointing  out  where  he  expected  it  would  be  foimd,  was 
received  on  the  23rd  Sepftember,  his  theoretical  place  and  Mr. 
Adams's  being   not    P   apart.       There,  thanks  to  the  Berlin  star- 
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maps,  which  the  English  ustronomers  had  not  receiTed,  Dr.  Oalle 
found  the  planet  the  same  evening. 

We  need  not  now  refer  to  the  unfortunate,  though  perhapa 
necessary,  discussion  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  tbeae  two  artro- 
nomors,  which  almost  clouded  the  brilliancy  of  their  disoovery.  Let 
us  rather  look  upon  the  work  of  each  as  a  stupendous  triumph  of 
intellect,  and  the  result  to  which  the  labours  of  both  have  led  us  as 
one  which  for  ever  sets  a  seal  on  the  theory  of  universal  gravitation.] 
In  the  words  of  Arago,  "  Such  a  discovery  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  manifestations  of  the  exactitude  of  the  system  of  modem 
astronomers.  It  will  encourage  our  most  eminent  geometers  to  seek 
with  fresh  ardour  the  eternal  truths  which  remain  hidden,  as  Pliny 
expresses  himself,  in  the  majesty  of  theories." 

Neptune  is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.     In  telescopes,  it  has  the 

aspect  of  a  star  of  the  eighth  magnitude.     Its  apparent  movement 

extremely  slow ;  but,  as  the  orbit  which  it  describes  round  the  Sun 

so    immense,   its   real   velocity   is  nevertheless   considerable;    it 

about  12,400  miles  an  hour. 

Like  all  other  planets,  it  is  sometimes  nearer  and  sometimes  Airthcr 
from  the  Karth.  At  the  time 
of  conjunction  it  is  distant  from 
us,  on  the  average,  2,958,000,000 
milcB,  whilst  ite  minimum  dis- 
tuiis  lit  iu  lucm  iiiiii  tfiinnio  diikinns  tt^at  taucc  ut  opposition  is  less  by 
■I'"  ^-'"''  218,000,000  miles.      The  appa- 

rent dimensions  varj'  in    inverse   ratio,  their  limits  are  shown  in 
tig.  114.' 

The  renl  dimensions  arc  somewhat  considerable,  and  in  virtue  rf 
them  Neptime  is  the  third  planet  of 
the  sj-stem.  Its  diameter  is  4'72  times 
greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  Earth, 
or  37,000  miles.  The  surface  of  Ihe 
globe  of  Neptune  is  more  than  22 
times  that  of  the  Earth,  and  its  volume 
is  nearly  105  times. 

If  wo  turn  to  fig.   2,  page  19,  we 
shall  sec  to  what  small  dimensions  the 
FiH  lis.— Nei.tmiP  ind  iho  Enriii :       apparent  diameter  of  the  Sun  is  re- 
«.m,vmii«  dT«i€i.an.ii.  ducod,  as  seen  from  Neptime.     The  in- 

tensity  of  the  heot  and  light  received  by  that  planet  is  but  little 

*  Tills  iliak  liiLs  iii)t  jut  |in;sfiiti\i  iiiiv  iwrcuptililu  trace  of  flattoiiiiig,  nciUiur 
<Mii  Hijy  s|<Mt  I<r  •liBtineuinlii'il  on   it.  wi  tbit  the  time  of  its  rotation  rcmaiiif 
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more,  at  that  enormous  distance,  than  the  thousandth  part  of  that 
received  by  us.  But  as  nothing  is  known  of  its  physical  and  atmo- 
spheric conditions,  or  of  its  rotation,  nothing  can  be  determined  on 
the  climatic  conditions  of  the  planet. 

At  a  distance  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Moon  from  the  Earth, 
that  is  to  say,  about  225,000  miles,  a  satellite  revolving  round 
Neptune,  in  a  very  circidar  orbit,  in  6  days,  21  hours,  8 
minutes,*   this  has  enabled   astronomers  to  calculate  the    mass  of 


^        $ateUUt 

Fig.  116.^SatelIiteofNeptiine. 

the  primary.  It  is  equal  to  about  the  rriiy^th  part  of  the  mass  of 
the  Sun,  or  to  21  times  that  of  the  Earth.  Hence,  the  density  of 
the  matter  of  which  Neptune  consists  is  less  than  the  fourth  of  that 
of  the  Earth,  or  nearly  equal  to  the  density  of  nitric  acid,  and  a 
little  less  than  that  of  sea- water.  From  this  point  of  view  Jupiter 
is  the  planet  most  analogous  with  this  body,  whilst  the  force  of 
gravity  at  its  surface  is  about  the  same  as  on  Saturn  and  Uranus. 

*  Observers  have  also  imagined  that  Neptune  is  surrounded  bj  a  nng^;  but  it 
is  now  certain  that  this  appearance,  which  was  also  suspected  in  Uranus,  must  be 
considered  an  optical  illusion. 
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COMETS. 


The  name  of"  Comet"  for  the  most  part  gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  body 
of  curious  form,  accompanied  with  a  luminous  train,  travelling  ca- 
priciously through  space,  appearing  suddenly  and  disappearing  in  like 
manner,  and  at  once  astonishing  by  its  strange  aspect  both  learned 
and  vulgar.  This  manner  of  distinguishing  comets  from  other 
celestial  bodies  is  no  longer  strictly  accordant  with  the  discoveries 
of  science,  which  has  succeeded  in  discovering  the  laws  of  their 
movements,  and  in  assigning  to  them  their  true  place  in  astronomical 
classification. 

It  is  now  proved  that  most  of  the  observed  comets,  if  not  all, 
form  part  of  the  solar  system,  and  that,  if  they  are  distinguished 
from  the  principal  and  secondary  planets,  it  is  by  characteristics  en- 
tirely different  from  those  which  are  ordinarily  assigned  to  them. 

Let  us  see  what  these  are. 
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lip  to  tlio  pn'Jwnt  time,  oitlicr  with  the  naked  eye.  or  hy  menus  ol 
folescojH-H,  the  niujiirity  are  <liittiiij!;niBhed  l)ya  nebulosity  sturoundiiif; 
the  nuelouH,  iind  a  gi'ciit.  iiiitiibor,  cspeciully  of  the  moit .  briUiant 
lilies,  piwsens  a  IiuiiinouH  train  or  tail.  With  others,  the  tail,  dm- 
liluycd  fan-like,  i«  dividixl  into  many  branches,  u.s  if  the  bodyhuil 
in  i-enlity  sovonil  distinct  tuiht.  Plate  XTIII  and  fig.  118,  giw 
iin  idea  of  the  varied  forms  of  those  coinetar^'  appendiigeg. 

Thin  diversity  of  aspect  will,  perhaps,  some  day,  enablr  asttwno- 
niew  to  eluNs  coinetH  into  Reiicni,  specie*,  'and  varietioB,  atid  ^tl 
doiihtleHM  facilitate  the  perfection  of  the  theory  of  the  plu 
which  those  bodies  jirowiit,  which  is  still  so  obseure. 
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Cimiets,  as  we  have  M.iid,  iorm  part  of  our  solnr  »}*)it«ffi.  Uke 
ihe  [iliini'ts.  they  i<'volve  iimnd  the  Sun.  fniveraing  with  very  tbH- 
(ihle  vel(HitieM  extremely  eliingtited  orlHtit;  the  fonn  of  the  oometonr 
iirliils  I'liriiislu's  us  willi  ihe  HrMi  of  llieir  ciHH'itic  characttrs. 

Whilst  the  planets  niiw  known  move  in  nearly  circular,  oI<is«l 
iiirves.  !ui(l  thus  remtun  continually  visible,  if  not  to  the  naked 
f've,  at  h'ast  with  the  iiid  of  teles<opes.  most  of  the  eonieti*  revolve 
round   the  Sun  either  in  extremely  elonjj-.ifed  ellipHes,  or  in  inKuite 
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curves,  or  at  least  in  curves  which  appear  so.  Hence  it  results  that 
comets  are  observable  only  in  a  very  limited  portion  of  their  paths, 
that  is,  when  they  approach  nearest  to  the  Sun  and  Earth.  Moreover, 
as  the  period  of  their  revolutions  increases  with  the  departure  of  their 
orbits  from  a  closed  curve,  it  has  only  been  possible  to  determine 
the  return  of  a  very  small  number  of  these  solar  satellites.  There 
are  some,  which,  judging  by  what  we  know,  will  never  revisit  our 
system. 

In  fig.  119  are  represented  the  three  kinds  of  orbits  described  by 
comets. 

The  first,  of  oval  form,  having  the  Sun  for  its  focus,  is  the 
ellipse.  It  is  a  closed  or  re-entering  curve.  Although  elongated, 
it  is  clear  that  the  body  that  traverses  it  must  return  periodically, 
to  the  Sun,  at  epochs  more  or  less  distant. 

The  second  is  of  a  form  very  analogous  to  the  ellipse,  but  it  is 
distingmshed  from  it  by  the  fact  that  its  two  branches  constantly 
get  further  apart,  and  therefore  never  join.  This  is  the  parabola ;  but  it 
is  quite  possible  that  those  comets  the  orbits  of  which  appear  para- 
bolic really  describe  extremely  elongated  ellipses,  and  that  this 
form  is  taken  for  the  parabolic  one  during  the  period  of  visibility 
of  the  body,  in  consequence  of  this  similarity ;  but  on  this  hypothe- 
sis, the  period  of  revolution,  necessary  to  give  rise  to  this  confusion, 
must  be  so  great,  that  a  return  can  never  be  proved :  still,  strictly 
speaking,  a  return  may  take  place. 

It  is  another  matter,  however,  when  the  comet  describes  the 
third  kind  of  orbit,  to  which  geometers  give  the  name  of  hyperbola. 
The  two  branches  of  the  hyperbola  not  only  are  infinite,  but  they  are 
distinguished  essentially  from  the  ellipse,  as  the  branches  depart 
much  more  from  the  re-entering  form  which  characterises  an  ellipse, 
frith  which  form  no  portion  of  the  hyperbola  can  be  confounded. 

Several  comets  move  in  orbits  of  this  kind,  so  that,  after  having  once 
formed  part  of  our  solar  system,  they  go  away  for  ever,  seeking  perhaps 
in  the  depths  of  the  heavens  another  Sun,  which  they  will  after- 
wards abandon  as  they  do  our  own.  Among  the  elliptic  cometary 
orbits  now  known,  that  which  the  nearest  approaches  the  circle  is 
much  more  elongated  than  the  planetary  orbit  which  departs  from  it 
most.  In  fig.  120  are  given,  on  the  one  hand,  the  most  excentric  of 
the  planetary  orbits,  and,  on  the  other,  the  least  excentric  cometary 
one,  so  that  this  difference  may  be  appreciated  by  the  eye. 

Thus  comets  are  distinguished  from  planets,  in  the  first  place,  by 
the  extreme  elongation  of  the  curves  which  they  describe  rounds  the 
Sun. 
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There  are  two  other  ehnriu^terB  which  are  not  less  important 
than  this :  these  are,  first,  that  the  inclinations  of  their  orbits, 
instead  of  being  contained.  like  those  of  the  pkmetary  orbits,  within 
small  limits,  take  every  possible  value.  Hence  comets  traverse  the 
starry  vault  in  every  direction,  different  in  this  from  the  other  bodies 
of  the  solar  system,  the  apparent  paths  of  which  never  vary  much 
from  the  narrow  zone  known  imder  the  name  of  the  Zodiac. 

Lastly,  the  direction  of  movement  is  sometimes  from  west  to 
oast,  sometimes  in  the  contrary  direction,  or,  if  we  recall  the 
signification  of  these  words,  sometimes  direct,  sometimes  retrogradt. 


Fig.  I20.--Compariann  of  the  exfcntricity  of  tho  planotAry  a»«l  oomutary  orliiU 

Now  the  fundamental  fact  should  be  over  present  in  our  memory, 
that  all  the  planets  move  in  tho  same  direction,  that  is  to  say,  from 
right  to  left,  or  from  west  to  east,  to  an  observer  placed  on  tho 
northern  side  of  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

Such  arc  the  essential  differences  which  render  comets  a  peculiar 
family  of  celestial  Inxlies,  and  a  most  interesting  one  in  the  doublo 
point  of  view  of  their  movements  and  physical  constitution  ;  indeed, 
they  give  to  the  solar  group,  already  so  varied,  an  incominirable 
richness. 
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Periodic  Comett} — Bailey's  Comet;  its  returu  in  1769  aud  in  1835 — Eucke's 
Comet  of  Short  Period  ;  Acceleration  of  its  Movement — Division  of  Uambart*8 
C\>met — Elements  of  the  Principal  Periodical  Comets. 

Ix  spite  of  the  oft-renewed  protests  of  astronomers,  a  singular  re- 
proach is  often  launched  against  them.  When  a  comet,  yisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  appears  in  the  sky  attracting  notice  on  all  sides  by 
its  brightness  perchance,  or  the  length  of  its  tail,  a  number  of  people 
are  astonished  at  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  astronomers  in 
having  failed  to  predict  it.  We  shall,  therefore,  now  show  how  it 
happens  that  they  are  imable  to  predict,  except  in  a  few  instances,  the 
approach  of  a  comet,  as  they  do  the  position  of  a  planet  or  the 
phenomena  of  eclipses. 

All  comets,  as  we  have  seen,  have  the  Sun  for  the  focus  of  their 
movements,  and  all  describe  a  curve  round  it — an  orbit  the  concavity 
of  which  is  always  turned  towards  the  Sun.  But,  as  we  have  also 
stated,  most  of  the  cometary  orbits  are  so  elongated,  that  they  appear 
to  be  parabolic,  the  branches  of  which  are  infinite  ;  others,  again,  are 
hyperbolic.  What  must  we  expect,  then,  in  the  case  of  cornet*  which 
describe  such  orbits  P  Either  they  will  never  return  to  us,  the 
immense  distance  to  which  they  travel  from  the  Sun  perhaps  carry- 
ing them  into  the  sphere  of  attraction  of  some  other  system ;  or  if 
they  do  return,  it  will  be  at  an  enormous  interval  of  time,  perhaps 
after  a  lapse  of  thousands  of  centuries. 

Thus  most  of  the  comets  observed  visit  the  celestial  regions 
(K:cupied  by  our  world  for  the  first  time,  or,  if  they  have  already  been 
with  us,  their  visit  happened  at  periods  so  remote  from  ours  that  no 
human  observation  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  even  if  man  then 
existed  on  the  Earth.  On  these  hypotheses  the  impossibility  of  a 
K'ientific  prediction  is  evident :  we  must  observe  a  comet  and  ascertain 
the  elements  of  its  motion,  before  we  are  able  to  predict  its  return. 

A  ceiiuin  number  of  comets,  it  is  true,  move  in  closed  orbits — in 
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ellipsc'8.  Among  these  we  distiiigiuHh  the  comets  of  short  period  from 
those  the  revolutions  of  which  occupy  centuries-^ the  anterior  obter- 
vatioiiH  of  which  are  unknown,  or  so  confused,  that  it  ia  inq^QsnUe 
to  base  any  calculationn  on  them.  Of  these,  however,  scienoelKis  also 
predict^  the  return,  if  not  on  a  given  day,  at  all  events  betweeneartain 
limits.  But  in  the  case  of  the  periodical  comets  of  short  peiidl,  Asir 
movements  are  known  with  a  precision  which  permits  tine  Jtttpvn  to 
be  easily  announced,  and  we  can  predict  for  any  given 
the  various  places  they  will  occupy  in  the  stany  vault. 
Let  us  enter  somewhat  into  detail. 


.'I  - 


The  first  of  these  comets,  the  periodicity  of  which  hM  lMitt>vril 
established,  both  by  observation  and  calculation,  bean  tbi  ipMii  of 
Ilalley,  an  English  astronomer  of  the  seventeenth  centmy.  'XliB  to 
him  that  we  owe,  in  fact,  the  identification  of  the  oomet  ct  16|l^]llilli 
those  of  1581  and  1607,  and  the  prediction  of  its  retnni-  ■itlS^.snd 
of  1758,  or  the  beginning  of  1759.  The  event  justified  the 
This  was  not  all :  at  this  latter  period  comctary  astronomy 
at  once  to  a  state  of  perfection  comparable  with  that  of  1 
branches  of  the  science.  A  French  geometer,  Clairaut,  oaloflialplflie 
(effect  of  perturbations  of  the  two  large  planets,  Jupiter  aad  flbj^psn, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  body  was  expected  to  paasy.oa  Aepaili 
of  the  announced  comet.  He  assigned  a  delay  of  618  dayi;  100 
due  to  the  action  of  Saturn,  618  to  that  of  Jupiter. 

The  return  of  the  body  to  its  perihelion  was  predicted,  tibenfae, 
to  occur  in  the  middle  of  April  1759,  with  an  error  of  si  wtmHk, 
more  or  less,  the  uncertainty  arising  from  the  neglect  iif  immn  liiiin 
in  the  calculation  which  Clairaut,  pressed  for  time,  omitted.  It  ae- 
tiuiUy  returned  to  perihelion  on  the  13th  of  March. 

Since  then,  in  1835,  Ilalley 's  comet  reappeared  in  our  regianBof 
the  sky,  but  this  time  its  passage  was  predicted  with  such  pnOMB, 
that  there  was  only  three  days'  difierencc  between  caloulatiQn.  |nd 
observation. 

The  form  of  the  orbit  of  Ilalley 's  comet  is  shown  in  fig.  121, 
wliich  also  gives  those  of  the  other  comets  of  short  period  at  prannt 
known  in  our  system.  This  orbit,  too  elongated  to  be  represented  lA  Hs 
entire  development,  is  shown  in  Plate  I,  where  it  is  seen  Ihat  at  its 
most  distant  ]>oint  from  the  Sun,  it  reaches  beyond  the  orbit  even  of 
N(^|)tune.  The  comet  requires  more  than  76  years — 27,866  days— to 
traverse  this  immense  curve.  AVe  also  see  that  in  consequence  of  one 
of  those  characteristics  which  espwially  distinguishes  such  a  body 
from    the  planets    of  the   solar   system  —  the   elliptical    form  of  it* 
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•bit — Ilalley's  comet  sometimes  is  nearer  to  the  Sun  than  Venus, 
ithin,  indeed,  a  distance  tvhich  does  not  exceed  56,000,000  miles, 
id  sometimes  it  recedes  from  the  focus  of  heat  and  light  to  a  distance 
)  times  more  removed — a  distance  exceeding  3,200,000,000  miles. 

These  enormous  variations  in  distance  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
mi  astonishing  differences  in  the  quantity  of  light  and  heat  received 
f  the  comet  from  the  Sun.  And,  in  fact,  the  intensity  of  these 
hysical  agents  varies  in  the  ratio  of  3000  to  1,  or,  as  it  may  bo  put. 


Fig.  121.— Orbits  of  the  periodic  Cometo. 

le  Son's  light  and  heat  arrive  at  the  comet  with  a  force  3000  times 
ore  considerable  at  perihelion  than  at  aphelion. 

Halley's  comet  moves  from  east  to  west  in  a  plane  inclined  to  the 
'bit  of  the  Earth  the  fifth  part  of  a  right  angle.  In  Plate  XIX  arc 
presented  the  various  appearances  assimicd  by  it  in  1835,  both  in 
3  general  aspect  and  in  the  portion  of  it  surrounding  the  nucleus. 


Following  the  order  of  disco vory,  we  must  next  describe  Enckc's 
nnct. 
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Invisihle  to  the  iiakwl  oyc,  it  np|)cars  in  the  telescope  under  the 
form  of  a  nebulous  mass,  nearly  spherical,  and  without  either  tail  or 
nucleus.  It  is  a  sin^lar  fact  that  the  head  of  this  comet  varies  both 
in  form  and  dimensions  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  at  its  nearest 
approach  to  the  Sun  that  its  volume  is  smallest. 

Of  all  the  comets,  the  periodical  return  of  which  has  been  demon- 
strated, this  comet  accomplishes  its  revolution  round  the  Sun  in  the 
shortest  spac^e  of  time,  which  in  the  mean  is  1205  diiys,  or  a  little  lens 
than  JJ  J  years.  It  moves  from  west  to  east  in  an  orbit  such  that  it8 
])cTihelion  and  aphelion  distances  are  respectively  32,000,000  and 
W7,000,000  mUes. 

Here,  then,  is  a  body  which,  at  each  of  its  revolutions,  penetratej 
witliin  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  and  at  its  greatest  distance  from  tbe 
Sun  sur|)asses  the  orbits  of  the  asteroids,  and  almost  reaches  that  of 
Jupiter.  Since  1818,  the  time  of  its  discovery,  all  its  returns,  to  tie 
number  of  fourteen,  have  been  regularly  observed ;  but,  singular  cir- 
<'uui8tance,  the  period  of  its  revolution  is  continually  diminishing;  so 
tluit,  if  this  progressive  diminution  always  follows  the  same  rate,  the 
time  when  the  comet,  continually  describing  a  spiral,  will  be  plunged 
into  the  incandescent  mass  of  the  Sun  can  be  calculated.  This  con- 
tinued approach  has  been  attributed  to  the  existence  of  a  resisting 
niodium  in  the  regions  of  space.* 

iMK'ke's  comet  is  also  specially  designated  by  the  appellation  of 
////'  romvt  of  short  period. 

Among  the  other   comets,  of  which  both  calculation   and  ob- 

*  It  appears  at  first  parade  jicnl  to  say  that  a  resistance  to  a  Tnovement  can  pro- 
duce im  a(r(vlei*ation  in  the  time  of  tlie  successive  revohitious :  the  first  tendencj  of 
tlio  mind  is  t<>  ar»e,  on  tlie  contrary,  a  cause  of  slackening  ;  but  with  a  little  reflec- 
tion it  is  eiusy  to  convince  oneself  of  the  exactitude  of  the  first  exphmation,  or. 
at  least,  of  its  probability.  We  have  shown,  in  another  work  ('*  Les  Momlcs," 
XIX.  Cau.*«erie),  that  acceleration,  combined  with  the  thinl  law  of  Kepler.  aD«l 
the  theory  of  universal  gravitation,  is  a  direct  consequence  of  such  a  resistaiKX'. 
The  explanation  of  this  wouM  here  be  premature  ;  wc  must  ri»fer  to  the  thinl 
])art  of  the  present  work,  in  which  an  exposition  of  astronomical  laws  is  given. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  nebulous  ring  which  forms  the  zodiacal  light  cau  lie 
the  medium  which  accelerates  the  period  of  Enckc's  comet  ?  Or,  again,  may  not 
the  same  eflbct  l)e  attributed  to  the  perturbations  to  which  the  body  i* 
subjected  at  its  periodical  passages  through  the  regions  of  shooting  stars  or  the 
telescopic  planets  t  All  these  questions  are  still  extremely  problematical,  and  it 
will  be  undei-stood  that  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  various  degrees  of 
probability  of  each  of  them.  We  may,  however,  remark  that  M.  Faye,  in  at- 
tributing to  the  solar  heat  a  repulsive  force,  has  suggested  a  theory  of  the 
physical  constitution  of  coniots  which  accounts  at  once  for  the  form  of  the 
ap]UMi(lioes  of  those  i  odies,  and  for  the  acceleration  of  the  \)erio*l  which  observation 
lia«;  denionj»t rated  for  Eiu.ke's  comet. 
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servation  have  confirmGd  the  poriodicity,  bearing  ihc  names  of 
Gambart  or  Bielu,  Faye,  De  Vico,  Broreen,  and  otliors,  the  first  only 
requires  a  special  mention.  The  latter  are  all  telescopic,  and  do  not 
offer  any  particular  interest  in  their  physical  aspect. 

This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  Gambart's  comet.  Dis- 
covered in  1826,  its  first  reappearance  occurred  in  the  autumn  of 
I8ti2,  end  much  excitement  was  caused  by  the  somewhat  premature 
announcement  that  it  must  in  its  passage  meet  the  Earth.  More 
precise  calculations  demonstrated,  before  the  event,  that  the  comet 
would  cross  our  orbit  a  month  before  our  globe  would  reach  the 
point  of  passage,  and  thus  contact  was  impossible. 

But  the  alann  bod  been  sounded.     The  imagination  was  excited. 


and  the  idea  of  the  end  of  the  world — of  our  little  world  — occupied 
numerous  minds.  Even  among  those  who  placed  confidence  in  the 
precision  of  astronomical  calculations,  there  were  some  who  ot  least 
feared  a  derangement  of  our  orbit.  Doubtless,  to  them,  an  orbit 
was  something  material — a  metallic  circle,  for  example.  "  As  if," 
says  Arago,  in  relating  this  curious  notion,  "  the  form  of  the  para- 
bolic path  in  which  a  bomb  after  leaving  a  mortar,  traverses  space, 
was  dependent  on  the  number  and  positions  of  the  paths  which  other 
bombs  had  formerly  described  in  the  same  region." 

Further  on  we  will  say  a  few  words  on  this  question,  which 
some  day  or  another  may  largely  interest  the  inhabitants  of  our 
globe — we  allude  to  the  danger  and  the  probability  of  a  comet's 
contact  with  the  Earth. 
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If  Gambart's  comet  did  not  justify  the  fears  that  were  conceived, 
it  was  itfiolf  subjected  a  little  later  to  a  strange  transformation- 
it  subdivided  itself  into  two.  In  1846,  it  appeared  under  the 
form  of  two  comets,  of  unequal  size,  which  gradually  separate  more 
and  more.  In  1 852  the  two  comets  reappeared  travelling  together, 
but  the  distance  between  the  two  nuclei,  which  had  I'eached  150,000 
miles  in  1846,  then  amounted  to  1,240,000  miles. 

Astronomical  annals  have  before  recorded  similar  tranjsforma- 
tions;  but  as  they  related  to  comets  which  have  not  reappeared, 
authorities  hesitated  to  believe  them.  G^ambart's  comet,  however, 
leaves  no  doubt  on  the  fact. 

Wc  here  give  some  data  on  the  short-period  comets  to  which 
wc  have  referred  :  — 


Time  of  Distatices  lyom  the  Sou. 

Cumetfl.                  revolution  Aphelion.  Perihelion. 

in  yenrs.  lliliMi.  II  ilea. 

Encke's 3*29    .  .  387,000,000  32,000,000 

DeVico'8     ....     5-46    ..  475,000,000  110,000,000 

Winnecke's  ....    6'64    .  .  —  — 

Brorseu's      ....    5-68     .  .  637,000,000  64,000,000 

BieWs  (or  Garabart*8)    6-61     ..  585,000,000  82,000,000 

IVArrosfs    ....    (5-64    .  .  —  — 

Faye's 7*44     .  .  603,000,000  192,000,000 

Mcchain's     ....  13*60    .  .  --  — 

Halle/s 76*78     .  .  3,200,000,0(X>      66,000,000 


Time  of  next 
returu. 

1868,  October. 
1866  (?). 

1869,  June. 
1868,  May. 
1866,  January. 

1870,  October. 
1866,  Feb. 

1871,  October 
1910  (?). 


All  these  have  their  direction  of  movement  the  same  as  that  of 
the  movement  of  the  planets,  that  is,  from  west  to  east.  .  Among 
the  periodical  comets,  already  mentioned,  that  of  Ilalley  is  the  only 
exception.  [Besides  the  comets  included  in  the  preceding  table, 
others  with  periods  of  about  seventy  years,  have  been  discovered 
by  Wesphal  (1852)  ;  Pons  (1812)  ;  De  Vico  (1846) ;  Olbers  (1815) ; 
Brorsen  (1847).] 

We  will  content  ourselves  with  the  preceding  details  of  the 
astronomical  short  period  of  the  periodical  comets.  It  remains  for 
us  to  give  some  details  on  those  comets  the  return  of  which  is  either 
verv  remote  or  has  not  been  determined. 
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Comets  of  Long  Period — Large  Comets  visible  to  the  Naked  Eye — Physical 
Coustitiition  of  Comets  ;  Mass,  Density — Nature  of  their  Light — Danger 
which  might  result  from  the  Contact  of  a  Comet. 


Must  we  accept  literally  the  comparison  of  Eepler,  who  affirmed 
that  comets  are  scattered  throughout  the  heavens  with  as  much 
profusion  as  fishes  in  the  ocean?  Arago,  adopting  the  hypothesis 
of  an  equal  distribution  of  comets  in  every  region  of  the  solar 
system,  and  basing  his  calculations  on  the  nimiber  of  comets  between 
the  Sun  and  Mercury,  estimated  the  number  of  these  bodies  which 
traverse  the  solar  system  within  its  known  limits,  that  is  to  say, 
within  the  orbit  of  Neptune,  at  17,500,000.* 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  these  hypotheses,  observation  proves, 
from  year  to  year,  that  the  number  of  comets  is  really  considerable. 
Leaving  mere  reappearances  out  of  the  question,  new  ones  are  con- 
stantly found  to  arrive  from  the  depths  of  space,  describing 
round  the  Sun  orbits  which  testify  to  the  attractive  power  of 
that  radiant  body,  and,  for  the  most  part,  going  away  for 
centuries,  to  return  again  from  afar  after  their  immense  revolu- 
tions. 

During  the  two  or  three  centuries  in  which  comets  have  boon 
observed  with  care,  more  than  200  have  been  recorded.  Adding 
them  to  those  noted  in  ancient  annals,  we  must  reckon  them  at 
five  or  six  hundred,  among  which  there  are  only  about  forty  of 
which  we  have  been  enabled  to  determine  the  period  of  revolu- 
tion. 

Of  this  number,  five  complete  their  revolutions  in  periods  which 
vary  between  sixty-nine  and  seventy-five  years.  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  those  which  take  thousands  of  years  to  accomplish  their  circuit, 

♦  As  early  as  1765  Lambert,  basing  his  calculations  on  other  data,  regarded 
/UN\000,000  as  a  very  moderate  estimate  of  those  within  the  orbit  of  Satnni. 
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i>l'  tlio  famous  vomct  of  WHO,  the  peribelion  point  o£  wluch  waa 
Ko  iie-ur  the  Kuii,  that  NewUin  valued  its  temperature  vhile  panbg 
lliritugh  tliat  part  of  its  orbit  at  2000  times  the  heat  of  rod-W 
iiiRi  V  Its  i>crio(I  {»  about  8814  years.  But  there  are  oome  longer 
Mtill ;  uiid  the  periixl  of  the  comet  of  July,  1844,  hiis  been  v»tiiiiat«d 
at  not  losM  than  100,(100  years.  If  the  calculation  ia  exact,  herp 
in  u  coinvt  tlio  return  of  which  will  be  observed  by  tho  iu>ln>- 
iiomei-H  of  the  year  101,844!  At  a  mid  datft  of  thin  iiniueauie 
l>eri(Ki,  it  will  lie  travelling  in  siMice  at  a  distance  not  lent*  than  -lOOO 
times  that  of  the  Eiirtli  from  the  Sun. 

The  vel<xtity  of  comets,  (hminidiing  hke  that  of  the  {Janet* 
UK  their  distances  from  the  Sun  increase,  varioa  bctwoen  ^^ery  Wgv 
limitM,  and  at  their  greatest  distance  from  the  oentrul  body  it  » 
rxtrcuicly  Hiuall ;  thus  the  comet  of  1680  scarcely  travcnws,  at  H> 
aiihelioii,  more  than  tlircc  yards  a  second  ] 

Among  the  numerous  comets  observed,  there  are  very  few  that 
ar4r  visible  to  tlie  naked  eye,  and  a  still  leas  number  which  atriktr 
oi-dinury  observers  by  their  hirge  dimensions  and  the  brightnenuT 
their  light.  It  is  these,  iieverthcleHB,  which  posBoss  the  greatMl 
interest,  by  rouson  of  the  jieeuliar  phenomena  preeciit«<l  by  their  IuBr 
and  nuclei — phenoineua  which  throw  great  light  on  their  physicil 
(^Histitution. 

Among  the  most  reniurkablo  comets  of  by-gouc  centuries  nml 
he  nientione<l  the  large  comet  of  1500,  which  the  Italians  •«• 
niinied  //  •Siynor  Axtoiir ;  the  comet  of  Charles  the  FLfth,  of  1{»56, 
whicli,  aeeording  to  astrouoniieul  calculations  having  already  ap- 
{X'ai'ed  in  r.ifi4,  ought  to  have  made  its  reappeaniuoe  about  IdiU^ 
uiid  hiis  not  hwn  again  seen ;  that  of  1086,  the  bright  nucloux  of  which 
xhono  an  a  star  of  the  lirst  magnitude;  the  comet  of  1744,  vitb 
several  tails;  and  that  of  1760,  which  is  represented,  as  given  ia 
ihf  di-awings  of  the  time,  in  Plate  XVHI  uud  fig,  1 18. 

The  iHtrtion  of  the  ninet^^-nth  century  ulreadj'  elapsed  has  hocu  riei 
in  brilliant  comets,  visible  to  the  nuked  eye.  We  here  I'eprodai'e 
Kome  of  the  most  remarkuble ;  tirst,  the  large  eomet  of  181 1,  (be 
apiK-arance  of  whicli  made  an  ext inordinary  sensiition.  It  will  sol 
aLiiin  ri'tiirn  tor  thirty  ceiitui-ies.  The  head  measured  112,000  mil» 
in  diamcfir,  whilst  the  diameter  of  the  luminous  nucleus  waa  Utdo 
more:  than  400  miles.  The  tail,  of  prodigious  dimensions,  attaineda 
length  of  1 1-,>.0«0,()00  miles. 

ITic  glial  cimut  of  184:t  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ewr 
iibservul.     Not  only  the  nucleus,  bat  a  iHiition  of  the  tail,  was  visible 
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in  M  day.  The  toil  was  besides  very  remarkable  tor  its  length,  and 
itill  more  ibr  the  imifonnity  of  its  breadth.  TbJH  is,  of  all  known 
comets,  that  which  is  the  nearest  to  the  Siui.  At  tlie  time  of  its 
dHHtest  distance  from  the  centre  of  our  system,  the  nucleus  was 
not  more  than  470,000  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  Sun,  and  con- 
•egaently  only  30,000  miles  from  its  surface. 

In  these  latter  years  throe  comets,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  have 
beon  the  object  of  the  most  interesting  observations.  The  most 
btilliant  of  all,  Donati's  comet,  made  its  appearance  in  1858.  Per- 
ceived at  Florence,  for  the  first  time  on  the  lind  of  June,  by  the 


astronomer  whose  name  it  bears,  it  became  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
towards  the  first  days  of  September,  and  was  soon  distinguished 
among  the  northern  constellations  by  the  brightness  of  its  brilliant 
nucleus,  and  the  magnificent  development  of  its  tail. 

Those  persons  who  were  witness  to  the  splendid  spectacle  offered  by 
the  nights  when  this  beautiful  body  wus  visible,  will  be  able  to  recog- 
nise and  follow,  in  Plates  XX,  XXI,  XXII,  and  XXIII,  the  aspect 
of  the  comet  at  different  e)>ochs,  and  its  puth  across  the  starry  vault. 

In  1861  and  in  1862  two  other  comets  were  also  visililt;,  although 
inferior  in  brilliancy  to  that  of  1808.     There  will  be  found  further 
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nil  (ti^s.  1*^1  and  I'J-'i,  iiiid  I'liilu  XXIIT),  doUiilcd  Teprcscntatiuiu 
III'  llii'  linitl  iiikI  iioIhiIiiiih  i-iivclii]ieM  nf  these  bodioB — details Bxtronoly 
iatfnwtiiig  tVoiii  a  ]iliyw('al  [xiiiit  of  view. 

The  problems  tonQecUMi  with  tlio  study  of  tho  jiliysicnl  ocgult* 
luliba  of  comets  tire  numeruus,  aiid  of  cstrtuie  difficulty.  It  may 
Im^  uuked,  in  the  iirflt  pluce.  What  in  the  nature  of  tbe  mattvr  vhii'ii 
ciliipost^i  themP  or  whether  this  mutter  be  entirely  gusMnuP  w. 
iiK"ii'i  ^f  t'l^  ]iueloi  ctirlosc  liquid  or  even  solid  purtielce,  and  it  m 
whiit  i»  their  bulk,  iiad  their  deniiity ;  if  the  tuil  is  of  the  tame 
iiului-e  u»  the  head  or  nucleus ;  or  by  virtue  of  what  infludiee  tiute 
Hingulur  appendages  are  fonned,  which  almost  uiinotieeabU  when 
the  comet  is  fur  from  the  Sun,  are  developed  iis  it  iipproatibm  h,  tii 


.liii 


id  liiutlly  (lisypi)L': 


the  more  distant  tinlfaTilf 


I  iiguiT  on  HK^ 


Next  eoiiit's  the  question  of  the  light  which  renders  tjio  e 
visible   in   spitee.     Do  eoiucts  ahiiie  with  their  own  light  P  do  UMff 
Ijorniw  their  light  Irom  the  Suu  V  or  do  they  aend  us  r 
fiMiu    licilli    iheMe  sources  f     A^in,   can   unythiuf^  pim^ 
jetturLii  oil  Iheir  temperature,  or  on  the  changi«  indiu 
eh-itient   by  the  pi-ixliirioiis  variutioiis  of  distanoc  wliich  i 
Miliicnee  of  llie  exli-eiiie  eloiiji;:itiiius  of  iheir  orbits? 

LmsIIv,  wlial  is  ihe  i-mi.se  of  the  uiiHliticutionit  to  which  thoe 
slr;iii;ri'  biMlii's  aiv  Mdijccled.  iicii  only  I'niiii  one  revolution  to  anothor. 
but  iiiii[>  r  ..iir  viiy  eyih,  diniii^f  the  slir)rl  iiilerval  uf  a  single  iiiqicar- 
iiiiri  l-"  Nni  niiiy  is  ilif  r;iij  lljijinil.  divcl"[H-d,  dimlnisticd,  and  iigiiiu 
-di«oiljiil.    bui    iIk-  fn\-el<i|n    i>l    the    [iiulciis   is   isubject    to   the  nll>^I 
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curious  tranafomiationa.  If  we  look  at  the  drawings  (figs.  124  and 
125)  of  the  comet  of  1862,  drawings  which  represent  the  head 
of  the  body  at  intervals  of  a  day  at  the  most,  we  shall  he  as- 
tonished at  the  rapidity  of  the  changes  of  position  and  form  of  the 
luminous  jets  which  successively  were  omitted  from  the  nucleus,  in 
a  direction  nearly  always  opposed  to  that  of  the  tail.  In  an  interval 
of  seventeen  days,  the  able  observer  to  whom  we  owe  the  communica- 
tion of  these  drawings,  M.  Chacomac,  was  able  to  distinguish  the  for- 
mation of  thirteen  of  these  jeta,  similartojetsof  steam,  and  alternately 
directed  towards  the  Sun  and  to  the  east  of  it,  that  is  to  say,  in  a 


direction  opposite  to  the  movement  of  the  comet.  After  each  of  these 
emissions,  the  nebulous  matter,  accumulated  at  the  end  of  the  jet, 
seemed  driven  back  by  a  repulsive  force  emanating  from  the  Sun, 
and  then  flowed  in  the  direction  of  the  tjiil.  These  phenomena 
would  seem  to  confirm  the  hypothesis  of  M.  Faye,  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded,  which  attributes  to  the  Sun,  independently  of  an 
attracting  force  by  virtue  of  its  nuiss,  a  repulsive  power  by  virtue 
of  its  heat.  By  means  of  this  hypothesis,  M.  Roche  hus  been 
enabled  to  account  for  the  variation  in  form  of  the  nucleus  and 
envelopes. 

[\Ve  may  here  remark  that  these  lost  have  recently  been  specially 
the  object  of  a  searching  inquiry  by  the  lamented  Professor  Bond, 
in  his  most  admirable  memoir  on  the  comet  of  1848.     Theso  enve- 
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lopea,  howcviT,  imist  iifit  lie  confoundwl  with  the  UmhulhinQ,  or  outer 
faint   veil,   ivliicli  niiiy  fxtciid  for  Mime  distance  arotmd  the  h 
They    woi-e    obscrvwl    to     roguliirly  expand    outward    from  j 
niK'louH,  mid  the  limtorv  <if  no  low  thnii  seven  of  them  ] 
I'pcoven-d.] 

To  wliat  forcoM  nrt-  tliosc  strniige  phenomona  duef 

To  IlicNc  qiU'stirins  n\'  ftrcat  iiiton'St,  wliich,  it  niuHt  be  4 
ari'  Htill  vrry  nhsMirc,  may  Iw  adilinl  otliors  which  u1  difTorunt  tiniA 
liavo  Ix-cii  ]iriviU'Ki''l  Xo  cihiMvhIi!  tlie  uttontion  of  the  puhlic.     W« 
have  KtM'ii   thai.  Uiiinliai-I's  jx'i-iiidical  cimiot  W!M  cx)H-*ot«<l  VkA 
til  Clinic  in  contuct  witli  the  Karlh.     What  wouhl  have  f 
siuh  !iii  cv.-nl  i* 

A    century  aRo,  mirtiiiH  still  eonsidered  comets  to  be  botlf4| 
ini]Kict  iif  which  lai  our  jtIoIh',  or  with  another  phini^t,  would  enlait 
the  most  fii<rlitrul  ediiscijuencuis, 

"  Wlicii  till'  iniivcineut  of  the  cometi^  in  conffidere«l."  tuxy»  idtax- 
IntI,  in  hif*  Lit/irt  CiMinitfui/ii/nrf,  "  und  we  reflect  on  tlii-  htwn  ot 
finivity.  it  will  1h'  readily  jiorfoived  that  their  appruaeli  t*  the 
I'lai'tli  iiii^lil  there  <'anse  llic  mont  woeful  eventfi,  briti^  bock  tfan 
iniiveriqd  deh]<;e,  or  make  it  jHTish  in  a  dolu}^  of  fire,  shatber  it 
iiilii  nmall  dust,  or  at  leaHl.  turn  it  from  itn  orhit,  drive  nway  il> 
M'Hiu,  or,  Htill  woi-^e.  the  Kai-|}|  ilNcIf  outmdc  the  orbit  of  ISnturn,  Wld 
inffii-'t  uixiii  iiH  a  winter  several  eentunefl  lonf;,  which  neithtir  nun 
iiiir  iiniiuals  would  In-  able  lii  liear.  The  tailtt  oven  of  comets  WtmU 
mil  lie  nuinipiirlant  ]ilieii(iiiiena,  if  the  eoniots  in  taking  that 
(le]i;irture    left     tliem    eitlier    in    wIkiIc   or    iu    part,    in    our    stBX^ 

.Miiu]K<rtniH,  al  the  sinne  time,  had  tdreiidy  (kticribcd  iniwulj 
llie  F^aiiie  manner  (he  eiitiislr(i)iheH  which  the  fear  of  the  Eufli't 
ciiutael  with  a  iimiit  had  h-d  as! ninoniers  to  imagine.  Only,  l^ 
the  side  of  piisNible  Incdnveniences,  he  eumneruted  the  sdm^ 
tii^'s  that  mi;rht  be  derivifl  fi-iiin  the  dialunt  influence  of  Ha&K 
iKMlicH,  Kueh  as  the  elKin<res  of  the  KcanionH  into  a  perpetual  ^siag, 
the  ae»iiiiriition  of  new  nmcniK,  or  iif  a  rinf>  like  that  of  Satuzn.  He 
(hen  adilis :  "  Il<>wi\cr  dau'^enms  nii<^dit  be  the  ohiwk  of  a  cornet^  it 
nii^^lil  be  sti  sli^dil,  tliut  it  weuld  imly  dii  dama^^  at  that  part  of  the 
I'krih  where  it  aclnaliy  struck;  iiertmiu  even  wc  might  oiy  qnt> 
if  while  <iit<'  kini^^liuii  were  devastate,  the  rest  of  the  Earth  WGRto 
enjijy  the  mritieM  which  a  IxHly  which  came  from  bo  fiir  might  bring 
toil.  I'erliaps  we  should  be  very  snrjnised  to  find  that  the  (Mf> 
iif  tiles*- nias.*is  llnit  we  despisiil  were  funned  of  ^Id  or  (liumondit ; 
but  who    would  lie   the  most    astuiiisluti,  we,  or  the  comct-dn-cllers. 
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who  would  be  cast  on  our  Earth  ?  What  strange  beings  each  would 
find  the  other!"* 

At  the  present  day  astronomers  have  abandoned  these  fears. 
Not  only,  according  to  them,  is  the  probability  of  a  shock  so 
slight,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  trouble  ourselves  about  such 
an  event ;  but,  again,  the  mass  of  comets  appears  such  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  mass  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  that  the  shock  would  be 
quite  imperceptible. 

This  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  rests  on  considerations  and  on 
facts  which  render  it  very  probable.  In  1770  a  comet  was  seen  to 
traverse  the  system  of  Jupiter,  without  inducing  the  smallest  pertur- 
bation in  the  movement  of  the  satellites,  whilst  the  nebulous  body 
itself  was  so  much  disturbed  that  its  entire  orbit  was  changed. 

[Then,  again,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  we  actually 
passed  through  the  tail  of  the  comet  of  1861,  and  the  only  effect 
observed  was  a  pecidiar  phosphorescent  mist.] 

But  would  it  be  the  same  with  all  comets?  In  our  opinion, 
it  is  at  least  prudent  not  to  generalise  too  hastily.  If  comets  exist, 
the  nebulosity  of  which  seems  entirely  gaseous,  and  so  transparent 
that  small  stars  remain  visible  through  them,  there  are  others,  the 
nucleus  of  which  is  doubtless  very  dense,  since  their  light  has  been 
strong  enough  to  be  perceptible  in  fidl  day,  even  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Sun.  The  mass  of  Donati's  comet  has  been  valued  by  MM. 
Faye  and  Roche  at  about  the  seven-hundredth  part  of  the  bulk  of  the 
Earth. 

"  That  is,"  says  M.  Faye,  "  the  weight  of  a  sea  of  40,000  square 
miles  109  yards  deep ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  a  like  mass, 
animated  with  a  considerable  velocity,  might  well  produce  by  its 
shock  with  the  Earth  very  perceptible  effects." 

Of  the  heat  pecidiar  to  the  comets,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  light 
that  they  emit,  very  little  is  yet  known.  [Spectrum  observations 
have  been  made,  but  their  discordance  renders  it  necessary  to  wait 
for  others.]  Doubtless,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sim,  the  action 
of  the  high  temperature  of  the  radiant  body  cannot  fail  to  be  felt 
on  the  exterior  strata  of  the  cometary  nuclei ;  and  it  is  thus  that 
the  formation  of  the  luminous  jets  which,  becoming  detached  from 
the  central  mass  and  acted  upon  by  some  unknown  force,  give  rise 
to  the  tail,  may  be  accounted  for. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  proved  that  the  light  of  the  comets 


*  **  Lottrc  8ur  la  Coin^te.    CEuvres  de  M.  do  MaupertuLs,'*  P*  203.    Dresden, 
1752. 
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is,  in  part  at  least,  borrowed  from  the  Sun.  But  may  they  not 
also  possess  besides  a  liglit  of  their  own  ?  and,  on  this  last  hypo- 
thesis, is  this  brightness  owing  to  a  kind  of  phosphorescence,  or 
to  the  state  of  incandescence  of  the  nucleus  ?  Truly,  if  the  nuclei 
of  comets  be  incandescent,  the  smallness  of  their  mass  would  eli- 
minate from  the  danger  of  their  contact  with  the  Earth  only  one 
element  of  destructicm  ;  the  temperature  of  the  terrestrial  atmo- 
sphere would  be  raised  to  an  elevation  inimical  to  the  existence 
of  organised  beings ;  and  we  should  only  escape  the  danger  of  a 
mechanical  shock  to  run  into  a  not  less  frightful  one  of  being  calcined 
in  a  many  days'  passage  thn)ugh  an  immense  furnace. 

If  we  enlarge  on  these  considerations,  which  are  merely  hypo- 
thetical, it  is  not  with  the  intention  of  re^'iving  the  fears  or  super- 
stitious terrors  of  another  age.  We  but  wish  to  show  to  what  con- 
jectures science  is  still  reduced  on  the  problem,  so  interesting  from 
80  many  points  of  view,  of  the  physical  constitution  of  comets. 
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(iKNKIUL  SlIRVRY  OF  THR  SOLAU  SYSTRM. 


\Vk  havo  now  terminatol  our  (U^acription  of  the  various  ])honomoiia 
pn»H(»nt<Hl  by  the  Solar  System. 

We  havo  reviewtnl  successively  all  the  bodices  which  (^impose  it, 
from  the  immense  centnil-lxxly — the  fountain-head  of  heat  and  light 
—  to  the  most  distant  planets  which  its  iK)werful  attraction  maintains 
in  tlieir  orbits,  and  to  those  vagabond  bodies,  the  comets,  some  of 
which  perhaps  visit  but  once  those  regions  of  the  sky  in  which  the 
movements  of  our  systx^m  take  place. 

We  are  about  to  quit  the  syst€m  of  which  our  Earth  forms 
|)nrt — a  systom  so  prodigiously  vast,  when  the  dimensions  are  com- 
pared either  with  the  most  gigantic  constructions  of  man,  or  even 
with  the  terrestrial  globe  itself,  the  magnitude  of  wliich  reduces  man 
to  nothingness.  We  shall  now  launch  out  into  space,  far,  very  far 
lK»yond  Neptune,  to  such  distances  that  the  Earth,  tlie  planets,  th(» 
Sun  itself  even,  when  looked  back  uiK)n,  would  but  appear  as  lu- 
minous points,  and  the  whole  solar  system  would  dwindle  down  to 
a  single  speck  of  light. 

There,  we  shall  find  myriads  of  other  Suns,  other  worlds,  of  which 
the  physical  constitution,  dist4mces,  and  movements,  must  also  Ik* 
studied.  But  l)efore  undertaking  this  immense  voyage  in  the  infi- 
nite, let  us  sum  up  in  a  few  general  remarks  the  more  striking  fea- 
ture's of  tlic  Solar  System,  which  will  constantly  serve  us  for  com- 
parison with  the  other  systems  with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal. 

We  have  seen  how  the  different  celestial  bodies  which  revolve 
round  the  Sun  are  grouped.  In  describing  each  of  them  we  have 
given  their  real  dimensions,  both  absolute,  and  compared  with  thow^ 
of  our  Earth.  Plate  XXIV  contains  all  these  comparative  dimensions 
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gnmpcd  together,  whi'nce  wo  may  gather  by  a  roup  tTteil  how  mucli 
the  vohiiiiu  of  Ihc  Sim  prcpoiiclerat«B  over  that  of  all  the  planeti 
uiiil  tlicir  siitcUitcH  put  together.  Culciilation  shows  indeed  that^ 
Boliir  f,''li)lie  itself  conlniiis  (iUO  tiraca  the  imited  volumes  of  all  ti 
bodies.  Its  iiiUNH  ift  Htill  more  eonaidcrable ;  and  if  the  I 
phieod  in  one  of  the  Hcules  of  a  celostiul  balance,  750  i 
weight  of  nil  the  planetary  masses  must  be  placed  in  the  otbrlj 
oiiiiul  it. 

Wo  have  from  tho  commencement  divided  the  planets  into  t 
principal  gruu|>s;  that  (rf*  the  planets  of  average  size,  that  of  tb' 
iinteroidx  or  telescopic  planets,  and  that  of  the  larger  planeta.  A 
fact  which  renders  this  diviuion  more  striking  is,  that  the  cdestU 
bodies,  of  wliich  each  group  is  formed,  not  only  present  a  similuitf 
in  size,  while  tho  distances  of  all  from  the  Sun  seem  to  obey  a  Inr, 
but  other  physical  analogies  seem  to  indicate  that  they  form  n 
many  natural  families,  the  members  of  which  have  perhaps  a  contmim 
origin. 

lliuB  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  and  Mors,  have  a  movanent 
of  rotation,  the  time  of  which  is  nearly  equal ;  and,  except  in  the  cmBK 
of  Mercury,*  their  density  is  vcrj' similar,  and  the  polar  flattening 
is  either  verj'  slight  or  imperceptible.  M 

With  regard  to  the  inclinations  of  their  axes  to  the  planesi)^ 
their  orbits,  a  con<lition  of  things  which  has  au  overpowering  IB' 
flriciKe  on  the  seasons  in  each  planet,  the  four  smaller  plonel 
wliich  wc  !*iK'ak  must  [if  we  accept  the  old  ob8cr\ations]  be 
inti>  two  sub-groups,  Slercury  and  Venus  in  one  category, 
the  I'larth  in  the  other. 

"We  know  vorv  little  of  the  physical  constitution  of  the 
])laiiets ;  but,  besides  the  fact  that  they  arc  all  accumulated  in  OM 
narrow  zone,  and  arc  all  of  small  dimensions,  they  possess  a  famSf 
likeness  in  the  great  oxeentricity  of  their  orbits,  and  the  genen^ 
very  grciit  inclinations  of  the  planes  in  which  they  revolve  roood  tlw 
Sun. 

Wo  come  now  to  the  four  larger  planets,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  UraoM^ 
and  Neptime ;  at  once  we  are  struck  with  their  much  more  tii[n8 
rotation,  which  we  should  have  predicted  from  the  con^deralile 
jM)l!ii'  flattening  of  tho  two  first  bodies.  With  regard  to  the  two 
other  planets,  ITi-amw  and  Neptune,  we  are  still  in  the  dsik  oa 
these  [Miints.     Tlieir  density  is  at  most  but  a  quarter  of  that  of  the 

*  Aivui'iUiig  til  Kiickc,  till-  density  of  Moi<ciny  is  rcnllj  mach  less  thui  tbat 
■i1  )ii%'Ki:i)t  iiili>]>t«il  i  it  i!'  not  very  diRcrciit  from  the  ilcusit;  of  the  Earth. 
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■j  smaller  planets,  and  this  is  almost  the  case  for  all  the  members  of  the 
^  group. 

But  the  other  elements  do  not  offer  such  close  analogies.  The 
iuelination  of  the  axis,  small  in  the  case  of  Jupiter,  is  larger  in  the 
case  of  Saturn,  and  probably  excessive  in  Uranus. 

But  another  point  of  resemblance  is,  that  all  these  larger  planets 
have  a  great  number  of  satellites,  whilst  the  Earth  ulone,  of  all  tlie 
planets  of  the  system,  is  accompanied  by  a  single  moon. 

The  question  as  to  the  habitability  of  the  other  planets  of  the 
system  has  been  much  agitated.  It  has  been  asked  if  only  the 
Earth's  surface  is  embellished  by  the  productions  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  if  it  alone  is  inhabited  and  governed  by  intelligent 
and  sensible  beings. 

Astronomy  can  only  indirectly  touch  on  these  interesting  ques- 
tions, the  solution  of  which  will,  doubtless,  long  remain  beyond 
us,  although  we  have  seen  with  what  minute  care  science  collects 
together  all  the  elements  of  the  problem,  all  the  data  which  observa- 
tion cim  furnish  on  the  meteorological  and  physical  conditions 
belonging  to  each  member  of  the  solar  system. 

Doubtless,  if  we  reason  by  the  analogies  which  are  permitted 
us,  there  are  strong  probabilities  that  most  of  the  planets  and  their 
moons  are  inhabited.  But  what  is  the  organisation  of  the  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdoms  which  people  them  ?  Of  this  it  is 
difficult  to  form  an  idea,  in  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge. 

But  is  it  not  pn^bable  that  tlie  ages  of  the  planets  are  very 
different,  and  that,  if  we  suppose  that  tliey  all  must  pass  through 
the  same  geological  phases,  these  phases  will  be  far  from  being  the 
same  at  the  same  epochs  ? 
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THE  STARS. 


Lbt  us  imagine  a  sphere,  liaving  the  Siin  for  its  centre,  the  ideal 
Bur&oe  of  which  lies  at  u  distance  of  thirty  times  the  mean  radius 
of  the  Earth's  orbit ;  this  sphere  will  comprise  in  its  vast  extent  all 
the  celestial  bodies,  the  comets  excepted,  which  periodically  eflect 
their  revolutions  roimd  the  Sun,  and  of  which  we  have  described 
the  movements  and  physical  constitution. 

Do  other  planets  exist  more  distant  still  than  Neptune  ?  and  do 
the  comets  of  long  period  which,  after  having  shone  once  in  our 
regions,  bury  themselves  in  depths  exceeding  many  thousands  of 
times  the  distance  of  the  Sun  from  the  Earth,  really  belong  to  our 
system  P 

These  are  questions  which  at  present  cannot  be  answered,  and 
for  the  solution  of  which  we  must  wait,  perhaps  for  centuries.  "\Ve 
may,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  regard  the  sphere  which  we  have 
just  imagined,  as  fixing  an  approximate  limit  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  Solar  System. 

Let  us,  however,  in  thought  triple  the  radius  of  this  sphere ; 
let  us  give  it  a  radius  of  a  hundred  radii  of  our  orbit,  that  is,  a 
ZBdiufl  of  some  9,500,000,000  miles, — an  enonnous  distance,  which 
the  imagination  can  with  difficulty  grasp,  and  which  a  ray  of  light 
would  require  more  than  eleven  days  to  traverse,  in  spite  of  its 
extraordinary  velocity  of  192,000  miles  a  second ! 

Nevertheless,  we  shall  soon  see  that  this  immense  line  is  but 
a  point,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  dimensions  of  that  i)ortion 
of  the  imiverse  which  our  sight  is  able  to  grasp.  The  nearest  of 
the    innumerable    systems   which   people    that  imiverse  would  be 
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removed  from  the  then  confines  of  the  solar  system  to  a  distance  two 
thousand  times  greater  than  the  radius  of  our  imaginary  sphere. 
We  could  scarcely  hope,  therefore,  that  it  would  ever  be  possible, 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  most  powerful  telescopes,  to  make  out  the 
physical  peculiarities  of  celestial  bodies  so  immensely  distant.  But, 
thanks  to  some  ingenious  appliances  and  to  methods  of  an  extreme 
delicacy,  the  latest  investigations  have  furnished  observers  with  a 
rich  series  of  interesting  phenomena. 

The  constitution  even  of  the  visible  universe  has  thus  by  degrees 
been  revealed :  the  distribution  of  the  various  bodies,  their  group- 
ings and  movements,  the  intensity  and  colour  of  their  light,  and  a 
thousand  other  interesting  fact«,  are  so  many  points,  the  positive 
knowledge  of  which  now  surrounds  sidereal  astronomy  with  the 
highest  interest. 

We  are,  therefore,  about  to  consider  the  heavens  as  a  whole 
and  in  detail.  The  knowledge  we  have  acquired  of  the  system  to 
which  the  Earth  belongs  will  be  a  great  help  to  us  in  this  study, 
as  it  will  continually  afibrd  us  points  of  comparison  to  reason  by 
analogy  on  other  systems. 
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THE  STARS. 

Scintillation  of  the  Stars — ^Apparent  Fixity  of  their  relative  Distances — Number 
of  Stars  visible  to  the  Naked  Eye — Approximate  Number  of  Stars  visible  in 
Telescopes. 

No  sight,  as  we  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  work,  is  at  once  so 
awe-inspiring  and  so  grand  as  that  of  the  heavens  on  a  beautiful 
night.  If  care  be  taken  to  choose  as  a  stand-point  for  observation 
an  open  place,  such  as  a  plain  or  the  summit  of  a  hill  on  land,  or, 
again,  the  open  sea ;  and  if  the  atmosphere,  somewhat  charged  with 
dew,  possesses  all  its  transparency  and  purity,  we  shall  see  thousands 
of  luminous  points  twinkling  in  all  directions,  accomplishing  slowly 
and  together  their  silent  march.  The  contrast  of  the  obscurity  which 
reigns  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth  with  the  brightness  of  that  re- 
splendent vault,  gives  an  indefinite  depth  to  the  celestial  ocean  that 
deepens  over  our  heads.  But  let  us  here  leave  the  magnificence 
of  the  spectacle,  to  study  it  in  its  most  minute  details. 

Let  us  commence  with  the  appearances.  A  character  common 
tq  all  the  stars  is  an  incessant  and  very  rapid  change  of  brightness, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  scintillation.  This  is  accompanied 
by  variations  of  colour  equally  rapid,  due  to  the  same  cause  as  the 
successive  disappearances  and  reappearances.  All  stars  scintillate, 
whatever  may  be  their  brilliancy,  at  least  in  our  temperate  regions. 
But  the  intensity  of  this  luminous  movement  is  not  the  same  in  all, 
and  it  varies,  moreover,  both  with  the  degree  of  purity  of  the 
sky,  the  elevation  of  the  stars  above  the  horizon,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  night. 

According  to  Arago,  scintillation  is  duo  to  the  diflFerence  of  ve- 
locity of  the  various  coloured  rays  traversing  the  unequally  warm, 
unequally  dense,   unequally  humid    atmospheric  strata.     Thus,   in 
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tropical  regions,  where  the  atmospheric  strata  are  more  homoge- 
neous, scintillation  is  rarely  observed  in  stars  the  elevation  of  which 
above  the  horizon  is  more  than  15°,  or  the  sixth  of  the  distance 
of  the  horizon  from  the  zenith.  "  This  circumstance,"  says  Hum- 
boldt, "  gives  to  the  celestial  vault  of  these  countries  a  particularly 
calm  and  soft  character." 

As  to  the  planets,  they  scintillate  little  or  not  at  all ;  it  is  rare 
that  traces  of  this  phenomenon  are  observed  in  Saturn  or  Jupiter, 
but  it  is  more  perceptible  in  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury.  This 
difference  suffices,  in  our  climates,  to  afford  to  those  who  are  uot 
very  familiar  with  the  configuration  of  the  celestial  groups  the  first 
moons  of  distinguishing  a  planet  from  a  star. 

Another  specific  character  of  the  stars  is,  that  their  diameters 
are  without  appreciable  dimensions.  To  the  naked  eye,  this  dis- 
tinction would  be  insufficient,  since,  the  Moon  and  the  Sun  excepted, 
the  most  considerable  planets  have  not  sensible  diameters.  But, 
while  the  magnifying  power  of  opticid  instruments  shows  us  the 
principal  planets  under  the  form  of  clearly  defined  disks,  the  most 
powerful  glasses  only  show  a  star  as  a  limunous  point.  The  dis- 
tance which  separates  us  from  these  bodies  is  so  great,  that  there  is 
nothing  to  astonish  us  in  such  a  result. 

Wollaston  affirms  that  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  most  bril- 
liant star  in  the  lieavens,  Sirius,  is  not  more  than  the  fiftieth  part 
of*  a  second  of  arc.  But  let  us  hasten  to  say  that  this  result  still 
loaves  a  gocxl  margin  as  to  the  real  dimensions  of  the  star,  since,  at 
the  distance  of  Sirius,  an  apparent  diameter  of  this  size  would  re- 
present a  real  diameter  of  11,000,000  miles;  that  is,  twelve  times 
the  diameter  of  our  Sun. 

Let  UH  add,  lastly,  that  the  absence  of  appreciable  apparent  di- 
mensions does  not  suffice  to  distinguish  absolutely  the  stars  from 
the  planets,  since  a  certain  number  of  the  latter,  as  we  have  before 
seen,  appear  in  telescopes  only  as  simple  luminous  points.  Let  us 
come,  then,  to  a  permanent  specific  character,  the  knowledge  of 
which  will  always  prevent  us  from  confoimding  a  star  with  one  of 
the  known  or  unknown  bodies  which  form  part  of  our  solar  group. 
This  characteristic  is  as  follows :  — 

The  stars,  properly  so  called,  preserve  among  themselves — ^nearly 
enough  for  our  present  purpose — the  same  relative  distances.  They 
fonn,  then,  on  the  celestial  vaidt  apparent  groups,  the  configuration 
of  which  is  nearly  invariable.  Centuries  must  elapse  to  show  a 
change  of  form,   imless   we  employ   extremely   delicate   measures. 
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A  planet,  on  the  contrary,  moves  rapidly  across  these  groups,  to 
such  a  degree  that,  in  the  interval  of  a  night,  or  at  most  of  a  few 
nights,  this  displacement  is  very  perceptible  ;  hence  the  old  denomi- 
nation oi  fixed  stars,  in  opposition  to  the  wandering  ones,  or  planets. 

We  must  be  careful,  however,  to  guard  against  assigning  to  this 
word  a  rigidity  which  it  does  not  possess,  for  we  shall  shortly  see 
that  the  stars  really  move  wkh  %  velocity  not  aziferior  to  that  which 
animates  the  members  of  our  system.  Hieir  immense  distance  is 
the  only  cause  of  their  apparent  immobility,  which  vanishes  when 
precise  observations,  embracing  a  sufficient  interval  of  time — some 
years,  for  example — are  made. 

A  fact  which  strikes  every  one  is  the  great  diversity  of  brightness 
in  the  stars  which  people  the  heavens.  All  degrees  of  intensity  are 
remarked,  from  the  resplendent  light  of  Sirius  to  the  scarcely  per- 
ceptible glimmer  of  those  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Whence  arises  this  diflference  of  brightness  ?  This  question  we 
cannot  answer  for  any  star  in  particular ;  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
that  it  may  result  from  various  circimistances,  such  as  their  less  or 
greater  distance,  the  real  and  various  dimensions  of  the  bodies,  and, 
lastly,  the  intrinsic  brightness  of  the  light  peculiar  to  each.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  astronomers,  without  regard  to  the  unknown  causes 
which  may  influence  the  intensity  of  the  stellar  light,  have  divided 
stars  into  classes  or  magnitudes ;  and  when  we  speak  of  a  star  of  the 
first,  second,  or  fifth  magnitude,  it  is  understood  that  this  way  of 
speaking  refers  only  to  the  apparent  brightness,  and  that  nothing 
is  affirmed  either  as  to  real  dimensions  or  distance,  or  even  intrinsic 
brightness.* 

Besides,  as  the  stars,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  brightness, 
would  form  a  progression  decreasing  by  imperceptible  degrees,  the 
classes  adopted  are  themselves  conventional  and  arbitrary.  The  first 
six  magnitudes  comprise  all  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  But 
the  use  of  the  most  powerful  telescopes  brings  to  view  stars  of  feebler 
light,  descending  to  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  magnitudes.  In 
truth,  the  progression  has  no  inferior  limit :  it  extends  more  and 
more  in  proportion  as  the  progress  of  the  optician's  art  increases  the 
penetrating  power  of  our  instnmients. 


♦  What  we  have  said  of  a  particular  star  is  not  rigorously  true  when  the 
whole  of  the  stars  are  considered.  The  calculus  of  probabilities  enables  us, 
in  this  case,  to  deduce  from  the  brightness  of  the  stars  of  a  certain  size  some 
inferences  on  their  mean  distance.    We  shall  return  to  this  point. 
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To  gain  an  idea  of  the  respective  intenmties  of  tlie  lig^ht  emitted 
by  the  stare  of  the  first  six  magnitiideB,  followiug  the  acale  adopted 
by  astronomers,  tbc  following  drawing  should  be  inspected ;  in  it  the 
stars  are  figured  by  disks,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  in  pn^ition  to 
their  brilliancy. 


Itut,  we  repeat,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  stan  r 
the  same  clasa  are,  on  that  account,  of  the  same  brightneaa.*  Thai 
the  light  of  Sirius  is  estimated  at  four  times  that  of  the  star  Alphi 
(or  a)  Ccntuuri  ;  but  both,  neverthelees,  ore  included  by  astrooomcn 
in  the  number  of  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Wo  here  give  the  names  of  the  twenty  most  brilliant  stars  of  the 
two  hemispheres,  which  it  is  usual  to  consider  as  forming  the  fint 
cluaa.     They  ore  here  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  brightnesB : — 

I-  Sirius.  11.  Achemar. 

S.  Eta  («)  AtgaB.t  12.  Aldebaran. 

3.  Canopus.  13.  Beta  (fi)  Centauri. 

4.  Al{)ha  (■)  Centauri.  14.  Alpha  (■)  Cmcis. 

5.  Arcturus.  IS.  Antaree. 

6.  Higcl.  1 6.  Atair. 

7.  Capclla.  17.  Spica. 

E.  Vcg».  18.  Fomalhaut. 

9.  Procyoii.  19.  Beta  (S)  Cruda. 

1(1.  Betelgouse.1  20.  Pollui. 

Lnstly,  Regulus,  a  bright  star  in  the  constellation  of  the  Lion,  i* 
also  ranked  by  aomo  ustronomers  in  the  first  magnitude,  while  others 
only  admit  in  this  class  the  tirst  seventeen  stars  in  the  above  list. 
Tlieso  divergencies  are  of  no  importance. 

*  [AstroTioniurs  uot  only  class  the  atara  in  tna^itudes,  bat  tabulate  them  in 
the  order  of  tlicir  brightness  in  each  constellation,  the  principal  stars  iMing de- 
noted by  tho  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  A  star  ia  described  by  a  Greek 
letter,  followed  by  the  name  of  the  constellation  in  Latin ;  thus  o,  or  Alpha  Cea- 
tnuri,  denotes  the  brightest  star  iu  tho  conatcllation  of  the  Centaur.  $  Lyns  i> 
tUo  stcoud  bi'ijjhtcst  star  in  the  Lyre,  and  so  on.] 

t  It  will  he  seen,  Hubsequently,  that  the  brightness  of  this  star  undergoes 
a.-jtouiahiiig  changes. 

X  The  liri^htiiess  of  this  star  is  variable  i  it  has  recently  dceconded  to  the 
sixth  magnitude. 
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In  proportion  as  the  scale  of  brilliancy  or  magnitude  is  descended, 
the  number  of  the  stars  contained  in  each  class  rapidly  increases. 
The  nimiber  of  second-magnitude  stars  in  the  entire  heavens  is  about 
65 ;  of  the  third,  about  200 ;  of  the  fifth,  1100 ;  and  of  the  sixth 
magnitude,  3200.  Adding  these  numbers  together,  we  obtain  a  few 
over  5000  stars  of  the  first  six  magnitudes,  and  these  comprise  very 
nearly  all  those  that  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 

The  smallness  of  this  number  nearly  always  astonishes  those  who 
have  not  tried  to  form  an  exact  estimate  of  the  number  of  stars  which 
shine  in  the  celestial  vault  on  the  most  favourable  nights. 

The  aspect  of  the  multitude  of  sparkling  points  which  are  scattered 
over  the  sky  makes  us  disposed  to  believe  that  they  are  innumerable, 
and  to  be  counted,  if  not  by  millions,  at  all  events  by  hundreds  of 
thousands.  This  is,  nevertheless,  an  illusion.  All  observers  who 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  make  an  exact  enumeration  of  the  stars 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  have  arrived  at  a  maximum  of  3000  as  the 
mean  number  which  can  be  observed  in  every  part  of  the  heavens, 
visible  at  the  same  time,  at  the  same  place ;  this,  of  course,  is  but 
half  of  the  entire  heavens. 

Argelander  has  published  an  exact  catalogue  of  the  stars  visible 
on  the  horizon  of  Berlin  during  the  course  of  the  year.  This  cata- 
logue comprises  3256  stars.*  According  to  Humboldt,  there  are 
4146  visible  on  the  horizon  of  Paris  in  the  whole  course  of  the  year ; 
and  as  this  number  increases  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the 
Equator,  that  is  to  say,  in  proportion  as  the  double  movement  of  the 
earth  unfolds  to  us  during  a  year  a  more  extensive  portion  of  the 
heavens,  4638  stars  are  already  visible  to  the  naked  eye  on  the 
horizon  of  Alexandria. 

We  repeat,  the  maximimi  number  is  comprised  between  5000  and 
6000  stars  for  the  entire  heavens,  including  those  seen  by  the  most 
piercing  and  most  accustomed  eyes  in  the  best  nights  for  observation. 
When  the  atmosphere  is  lit  up  by  the  Moon,  or  by  twilight,  or,  as 

'*  M.  Heis  (of  MuQster)  affirms  that  his  sight  is  so  penetrating  that  he  can 
perceive  with  the  naked  eye  2000  more  stars  than  those  catalogued  by  Argelan- 
der in  his  Uranometria  Nova.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  eyes  which 
distinguish  at  most  stars  of  the  fifth  magnitude,  and  do  not  see  any  of  those  of 
the  sixth. 

The  degree  of  visibility  of  the  stars  to  the  naked  eye  depends  also  on  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  on  its  degree  of  purity,  and  on  the  altitude  of  the  place. 
Londoners,  to  be  assured  of  these  differences,  have  only  to  compare  the  sparkling 
sky  of  the  country  with  that  which  they  see  through  the  haze  which  almost 
constantly  envelopes  their  city. 
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happens  in  the  great  centres  of  population,  by  the  illumination  of  tlie 
houses  and  streets,  the  lowest  magnitude  stars  arc  e&ced  altogether, 
and  the  number  of  those  visible  is  consequently  much  more  limited. 
We  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  more  decided  the  scintilhttion, 
the  more  cosy  is  it  to  distinguish  very  faint  stars. 

A  word  now  on  the  number  of  stars  that  can  be  seen  with  the 
help  of  the  telescope.     Here  we  shall  find  the  numbers  which  our 


i:iuij;iiiiilLi>n   hiwl  or ri Ji ion iiNly    li'ii  us    to   lu'licvc  arc   visible    to  the 
imkwl  i-yo. 

According  to  tlic  illustiious  Director  of  tlic  ObBer\'atory  of  Bonn. 
—  Argolander — the  seventh  magnitude  comprises  nearly  13,000 
stars  ;  the  eighth,  40,000 ;  and,  kslly,  the  ninth,  142,000.  The  cal- 
culations of  Struve  give   the  total   niinibor  of  st-nrs  visible  in  the 

*  This  drawing  is  the  reprinluction,  on  n  suiall  scale,  of  one  of  the  maps  of 
tlw  Iwautifiil  Ecliptic  Atlas  puMislied  by  M.  Chacornac. 
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entire  hcavena  by  the  aid  of  Sir  William  Herachel'a  20-feet 
reflector,  as  more  than  20,000,000.  But,  without  doubt,  these  ap- 
proximate numbers  are  much  below  the  real  ones.  It  will  be  aeen, 
besides,  that  the  richness  of  the  different  parts  of  the  heavens  in  stars 
is  very  unequal.  The  bright  zone  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Milky  Way  alone  contains,  according  to  Herachel,  18,000,000.* 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  to  examine,  both  with  the  naked 
eye,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  telescope,  the  same  part  of 
the  Ay.  There,  when  the  eye  scarcely  distinguishes 
a  few  scattered  stars,  the  telescope  reveals  thou- 
sands. The  two  figures  (127  and  128)  will  enable 
those  of  OOP  readers,  who  do  not  possess  a  telescope, 
to  judge  of  the  surprise  experienced  by  those  who  fik-  i«i  -The  mm., 

*_     .i_ .       i_  . .  part  of  tha  coDoUtla- 

make  this  observation.  \j^  ^t  the  twim 

Tfaeae  drawings  represent  the  same  part  of  the  (oeroini)  Ken  with 
Gonfltdlatum  <tf  the  Twins.  The  naked  eye  is  able 
to  aee  aiz  abtn.  TSow  the  same  celestial  region,  seen  by  the  aid  of 
a  refractor  ot  nx-inches  aperture,  contains  3205  stars,  varying  from 
the  third  to  the  thirteenth  magnitudes.  It  appears  as  a  perfect  mass 
of  lumiiUHU  points :  and  were  we  to  apply  to  the  same  region  in- 
stmmento  still  more  powerful,  the  eye  would  then  discover  at  depths, 
so  to  speak,  infinite,  stars  of  all  the  smaller  magnitudes. 

*  U.  Chacomac  oomidare  this  estimate  aa  even  less  than  the  number  of 
stars  owiquiasd  between  the  firrt  and  thirteenth  magnitudes.  "For  my  part,"  he 
remarka,  "jwoording  to  Sir  William  Herscliel's  gauges,  and  those  of  the  Ecliptic 
Charts  I  estimate  at  77,000,000  the  number  of  atara  comprised  in  the  firat 
thirtMD  nugnitndes,  if  we  take  the  mean  indicated  in  tlie  preface  to  the  Cata- 
logue of  BmmI'b  Zones,  reduced  bj  Weiss."  What  would  the  number  become  if 
we  added  to  these  aheadj  prodigious  estimates,  all  the  stars  of  which  the  various 
star-clusters  now  known  are  composed  t 
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11. 


THE  CONSTELLATIONS. 

General  Survey  of  the  Starry  Heavens — Constellations  visible  on  the  Hoiinii 

of  London — Northern  Circumpolar  Zone. 

Before  studying  one  by  one  the  phenomena  which  the  starry 
heavens  present  to  us — before  penetrating,  so  to  speak,  to  the  heart 
gf  the  visible  universe,  to  grasp  its  marvellous  structure,  and  to 
embrace  in  thought  its  tremendous  extent,  it  is  well  to  familiariBe 
ourselves  with  tlie  groups  of  stars  such  as  they  are  presented  to  the 
eye  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  Earth.  The  movements  with  which  the 
so-called  fixed  stars  arc  endowed,  are  eflFoct^d,  as  we  have  before 
said,  with  extreme  slowness ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  artificial 
groups  or  constellations  preserve  for  a  long  period  the  same  con- 
figurations. This  constancy  of  foim,  joined  to  the  difference  of 
briglitncss  of  the  principal  stars,  will  enable  us  to  extricate  ourselvee 
from  tlie  apparent  chaos  produced  by  so  many  luminous  points 
scattered  on  all  sides  on  the  celestial  vault.  AVTien  we  shall  pos- 
sess, in  a  manner,  a  mental  map  of  the  sky,  we  shall  be  able  to 
follow  with  more  interest  tlie  particular  features  which  distinguii^ 
its  various  regions,  which  are  as  varied  in  reality  as  they  are  at  first 
unifonn  in  appearance. 

In  order  to  make  this  survey  of  the  heavens  we  must  choose 
a  station.  Let  it  be  London.  As  our  globe,  by  virtue  of  its  diurnal 
movement,  comj)lctes  an  entire  rotation  on  its  axis  in  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  it  follows  that  the  portions  of  the  celestial  vaidt,  visible 
at  our  station,  will  completely  defile  before  us  during  that  time. 
Twcntv-four  hours,  then,  would  sufiice  us  to  make  our  survev,  if  the 
illumination  of  tlie  atiiiospliere  did  not  efface  the  stars  during  the  day. 
The  succession  of  dav  and  niijht,  in  fact,  allows  us  onlv  to  see  a 
portion  of  the  visible  stars  in  a  given  place  at  the  same  time  of  the 
vear. 
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Fortunately,  however,  owing  to  the  movement  of  the  Earth 
in  its  orbit,  this  difficulty  disappears.  In  consequence  of  this  move- 
ment, each  night  shows  us  fresh  stars,  whilst  those  first  visible, 
disappear.  In  the  course  of  a  year,  then,  the  Earth  presents  a  dark 
hemisphere  to  every  part  of  the  sky — to  all  those  parts  at  least 
which  are  visible  on  the  horizon  of  our  station. 

Lastly,  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  even  then  one  entire 
part  of  the  celestial  vault  will  ever  remain  invisible  to  us  Londoners. 
Let  us  recall  what  is  the  eflfect  of  the  diurnal  movement  of  rotation 
on  the  aspect  of  the  heavens  in  any  given  place,  like  London  the 
station  we  have  chosen.  A  point  situated  at  a  certain  height  above 
its  horizon,  and  towards  the  north  and  on  the  meridian,  remains 
immovable.  It  is  one  of  the  poles.  Starting  from  this  point  in  our 
survey,  the  stars  seem  to  describe,  from  rising  to  setting,  larger  and 
larger  circles,  in  proportion  as  they  are  situated  further  from  the 
pole.  As  long  as  the  lower  arcs  of  these  circles  do  not  touch  the 
horizon,  the  stars  situated  on  them  do  not  rise  or  set,  and  therefore 
remain  constantly  visible;  these  are  the  northern  circuinpolur 
stars. 

Beyond  these,  however,  the  circles  described  plunge  partly  be- 
low the  horizon ;  they  increase  as  far  as  the  Equator,  on  the  other 
(the  south)  side  of  which  the  stars  describe  shorter  and  shorter  arcs. 
The  last  ones  in  our  survey  scarcely  rise  above  our  horizon,  and, 
when  they  do,  shortly  set  and  disappear. 

It  follows,  then,  that  there  is  a  zone  of  stars  which  never  rises 
above  the  horizon  of  London,  and  which  remains  for  ever  invisible  to 
all  places  of  the  Earth  having  the  same  latitude.  These  stars  are 
those  which  surround  the  southern  pole  of  the  heavens,  and  which 
all  observer  would  become  acquainted  with  by  degrees,  in  approach- 
ing the  equatorial  regions  of  the  Earth.* 

The  whole  of  the  heavens,  then,  in  our  middle  latitudes,  may  be 

♦  By  virtue  of  the  two  movements  of  the  Earth,  and  of  its  spherical  form, 
the  portion  of  the  celestial  sphere  visible  in  any  part  of  the  globe  varies  with  the 
latitxide  of  the  place. 

At  the  Equator  the  whole  sky,  both  northern  and  southern,  passes  before  our 
view  at  night,  during  the  entire  year.  The  two  poles  lie  on  the  horizon,  of  which 
they  mark  the  north  and  south  points ;  the  celestial  equator  crosses  the  sky 
from  east  to  west,  passing  through  the  zenith. 

In  proportion  as  we  travel  from  the  Equator  towards  one  or  other  pole,  the 
portion  |of  the  visible  sky  diminishes  even  down  to  the  half,  for  at  the  poles 
themselves  only  one-half  of  the  heavens,  north  or  south,  according  to  the  pole, 
is  seen.  The  celestial  equator  theft  forms  the  horizon,  and  the  celestial  pole  is 
in  the  zenith. 

[A  little  thought  will  show  us  that,  as  seen  from  the  poles,  the  stars  never  set, 
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considered  as  forming  three  zones,  the  first  always  visible  at  night 
when  the  sky  is  clear,  whatever  may  be  the  time  of  year,  the  second 
visible  in  part  only  on  any  given  night,  the  third  always  invisible. 

Let  us  successively  pass  these  throe  zones  under  review.  Let 
us  occupy  ourselves  first  with  that  which  is  always  in  sight  when 
the  sky  is  clear,  on  all  the  points  of  the  Earth  which  have  the 
same  northern  latitude  as  London.  From  the  mouths  of  the  Thames 
and  Bhine,  aa  far  as  the  southern  extremity  of  Eamtachatka,  possiug 
by  Antwerp,  Cassel,  Central  Poland,  Orenbourg,  Southern  Asiatic 
Russia,  and  Northern  China,  in  the  Old  World,  and  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  and  the  southern  parte  of  British 
North  America  in  the  New,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  parallel  of 
which  we  speak  view  the  same  spectacle  during  the  whole  year; 
the  hour  only,  at  which  the  various  constellations  are  cm  the  meridian 
of  the  various  places,  differs.  All  the  constellationa  oompriwd  in 
this  zone  of  circumpolar  stars  are  represented  in  Plate  XJLY.  Let 
us  try  to  recognise  them. 

Suppose  it  midnight,  at  the  end  of  autumn,  neu  tiha  SOth  of 
December;  it  is  the  night  of  the  winter  solstice.  Let  us  look  tofwmrds 
tlic  north.  Let  us  imagine  a  circle  which,  touching  the  hori«n  at 
the  north  point,  extends  somewhat  beyond  the  jsenith.'*'  Hie  oentie 
of  this  ideal  circle  will  be  foimd  a  little  above  a  point  nesdf  equi- 
(Ustaiit  between  the  zenith  and  the  horizon ;  it  is  the  Northem  Pole 
of  the  Heavens.  Near  this  point  is  seen  a  rather  brilliant  star  of 
the  second  magnitude ;  it  is  named  the  Pole  Star.  Aa  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  how  to  recognise  this  star,  the  position  of  which 
remains  nearly  invariable  during  the  whole  course  of  the  year,  wc 
will  show  how  this  may  be  done. 

If  wo  examine  the  right-hand  portion  of  Plate  XXV,  and  fig.  I'M, 
we  shall  find  a  group  of  seven  stars,  six  of  the  second  magnitude, 
one  of  the  fourth.  It  composes  a  constellation  of  the  northern 
heavens  known  for  ages  under  the  name  of  the  Great  Bear.  Let 
us  scan  well  this  part  of  the  sky,  whence  we  shall  soon  make 
many  alignments  to  help  us  in  our  survey  of  the  starry  heavens. 
The  seven  stars  of  which  it  is  composed,  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups,  the  first  of  which  towai'ds  the  upper  part,  forms  a  quad- 

they  peri)ctually  describe  circles  parallel  to  the  liorizon.  At  the  Equator,  all  ri» 
and  set  every  day,  the  movements  of  the  equatorial  stars  being  vertical.  In  nud 
latitudes,  the  paths  of  the  equatorial  stars  arc  intermediate  between  these  two 
main  directions.] 

*  The  zenith  i.s  the  point  of  the  heavens  situated  vertically  above  the  head  of 
tlic  observer. 
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riluteral,  which  ia  called  the  hali/  of  the  Bear,  wliilst  the  three 
lower  stars  form  the  tail.  The  two  extreme  stars  of  the  body 
are  called  the  Poiutcre*  Six  of  the  seven  principal  atura  of  this 
constellation  are  of  nearly  equal  brilliancy,  and  of  the  second 
magnitude.  But  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  with  the  naked  eye,  that  the 
star  in  the  body  of  the  Bear  nearest  to  the  tail  is  inferior  in 
brilliancy  to  the  others;  it  is  now,  indeed,  only  a  fourth -mag- 
nitode  star,  although  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  as  bright  as 
its  neighbours. 

The  star  in  the  middle  of  the  toil  (or  shaft,  if  we  think  of 
Charles'  Wain),  is  accompanied,  on  the  left,  by  a  very  small  star 
called  Alcor,  easily  enough  distinguished  by  an  ordinary  eye.f     The 
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naked  eye  perceives  138  stars  in  the  Great  Bear,  amongst  which, 
besides  the  principal  seven,  are  eight  stars  of  the  third  magnitude, 
and  six  of  the  fourth ;  the  others  belong  to  the  two  last  ordern 
of  brightness  perceptible  to  the  unassisted  vision.  From  the  Great 
Bear  let  us  return  to  the  Pole  Star. 

To  do  this,  let  us  prolong  the  straight  line  which  joins  the 
pointers,  so  called  because  they  point  to  it,  carrying  our  eye  along 
this  line  towards  the  centre  of  the  portion  of  the  sky  in  our  sight 
when  looking  north.     At  a  distance  of  aboxit  five  times  the  space 

"  The  Great  Bcnr  hoH  aim  bcon  called  "  Charles'  Wain." 
t  Humboldt  afliruicd  that  Alii)r  cniiH  lie  Init  mivly  aecii  with  the  uakeil  eye 
ill  Europe.     Ijct  "ur  readers  jiiilpe  of  its  pveseiit  biightucas  for  thcniBclvcs. 
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which  separates  these  two  stars,  we  shall  find  the  Pole  Star.  The 
Pole  Star  plays  an  important  part  in  the  northern  heavens,  Bince, 
being  very  near  the  pole,  it  is,  so  to  speak,  one  of  the  pivots  of  the 
ideal  axis  round  which  the  Earth  executes  its  real  diurnal  rotation, 
and  the  heavens  their  apparent ;  one  in  the  opposite  direction.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  it  appears  immovable,  and  always  preserves 
the  same  elevation  above  the  horizon,  while  the  other  stars  de- 
scribe round  it  circles  of  unequal  size.  Thus  the  Great  Bear, 
situated  to  the  east  of  the  pole  at  the  time  we  have  chosen  for  the 
commencement  of  our  inspection,  mounts  towards  the  zenith  as  the 
night  advances.  Towards  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  will  be 
above,  or  to  the  south,  of  the  Pole  Star,  whilst  at  six  in  the  evening 
it  will  occupy  a  position  diametrically  opposite,  below  the  pole  and 
near  the  horizon. 

As  all  the  stars  participate  in  this  movement,  it  is  clear,  that, 
as  their  relative  positions  do  not  change,  the  figures  of  the  gronps 
remain  always  the  same.  This  must  be  well  borne  in  mind.  To 
the  west  of  the  Pole  Star,  at  the  same  height  above  the  horizon 
as  the  Great  Bear,  and  at  nearly  the  same  distiinco  from  the  pole^ 
is  seen  another  group  of  six  stars,  of  which  two  arc  of  the  second 
magnitude,  tliree  of  the  third,  and  one  of  the  fourth.  This  is 
the  constellation  Cassiopea,*  which  contains  sixty-seven  stars  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  The  six  which  we  have  mentioned  form  a  kind 
of  reversed  chair,  or  a  bad  W,  the  figure  of  which,  once  thoroughly 
caught,  renders  this  constellation  easy  to  recogniee. 

Between  the  Great  Bear  and  Cassiopea  is  the  Little  Beak,  of 
which  the  Pole  Star  is  the  most  brilliant  star.  Of  the  twenty-seven 
stars  \isible  to  the  naked  eye  which  compose  it,  there  are  seven  which 
form  a  figure  having  a  great  resemblance  to  the  seven  stars  of  the 
Great  Bear,  but  arranged  in  an  inverse  order :  the  four  intermediate 
stars  are  seen  with  diffieulfy. 

Below  the  Ijittle  Bear  a  series  of  stars  forms  a  sinuous  line 
l)rolonged  nearly  to  the  pointers,  and  terminated  at  one  extremity  by 
a  group  of  four  stars  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  trapezium.  This  is 
the  Dragon,  which,  among  130  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  con- 
tains one  only  of  the  second  magnitude  and  nine  of  the  third. 

Ceptiei's,  the  Gikaffe,  and  the  Lynx,  are  three  other  constella- 
tions near  the  pole :  the  first  between  the  Little  Bear  and  Cassiopea ; 
the  second  opposite  the  Dragon ;  the  third  on  the  same  side  as  the 

*  By  drawing  a  line  from  the  middle  star  of  the  Great  Bear  (the  least  bril- 
liant of  the  seven),  to  the  Polo  Star,  and  prolonging  it  to  a  nearly  equal  distance, 
the  star  Beta  (/5)  Cassiopea)  is  reached. 
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second.  Neither  one  nor  the  other  offers  anything  very  remarkable, 
especially  the  GKraffe  and  the  Lynx,  all  the  Btars  in  which  constella- 
tions, are  at  most  of  the  fourth  magnitude. 

Among  aU  the  stars  which,  on  the  horizon  of  London,  never  set, 
the  brightest  is  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  known  under  the  name 
of  Capella,  in  the  constellation  of  Auriga. 

About  the  20th  of  December,  at  midnight,  Capella  is  near  the 
lenith,  as  represented  in  Plate  XXY.  This  remarkable  star  can  be 
found  by  prolonging  the  line  which  joins  the  two  stars  of  the 
quadrilateral  of  the  Great  Bear,  nearest  the  pole.  Auriga,  which 
contains  sixty-nine  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  comprises,  besides 
Capella,  one  star  of  the  second  magnitude,  and  three  others  between 
the  third  and  fourth. 

In  the  number  of  the  constellations  visible,  at  least  partly,  during 
the  whole  year,  the  stars  of  which,  as  they  surround  the  pole,  have, 
as  we  have  seen,  received  the  name  of  Circumpolar  stars,  must  be 
ranked  Perseus,  situated  near  Auriga.  It  occupies,  at  the  time  we 
have  chosen,  a  western  position,  relatively  to  this  latter  constellation, 
above  Cassiopea.  Of  eighty-one  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  one  is 
of  the  second  magnitude,  six  are  of  brightness  superior  to  the  fourth. 
Among  these  latter  is  Algol,  noted  for  its  variable  light,  alternatively 
passing  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  magnitudes.  We  shall  speak, 
further  on,  at  some  length  on  this  singular  star. 

Before  continuing  our  description  of  the  celestial  vault,  and  of  the 
groups  into  which  the  stars  have  been  formed,  we  will  say  one  word 
on  the  aspect  of  the  northern  circumpolar  zone. 

We  have  supposed,  to  describe  it,  that  the  time  of  observation  was 
midnight,  on  the  20th  of  December.  But  it  is  easy  to  find,  by  the 
help  of  Plate  XXV,  the  actual  appearance  and  the  positions  of  the 
various  constellations  for  any  hour  of  the  night  or  any  night  of  the 
year.  We  know  that  the  entire  rotation  of  the  diurnal  movement  is 
effected  in  twenty-four  sidereal  hours.  In  six  hours,  therefore,  a 
quarter  of  the  total  movement  is  accomplished,  and  it  therefore 
follows  that  a  constellation — such  as  Cassiopea,  for  example — which 
at  midnight  is  to  the  left  of  the  pole,  was  above  it  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  will  be  found  below  it,  near  the  horizon,  at  six  in 
the  morning. 

Hence,  if  the  Plate  is  turned  roimd  so  as  to  have  its  top  and  sides 
at  the  bottom  by  turns,  to  show  on  the  horizon,  as  it  were,  each  of  its 
four  sides,  the  successive  positions  of  the  stars  of  the  circumpolar 
zone  for  the  following  hours  will  be  by  turns  represented : — 

Y 
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i  Plate,  as  it  stands,  represents  the  stars  as  seen  at  midnight 
With  its  right-hand  side  at  bottom at  6  pjn. 
With  its  top  at  bottom at  noon.* 
With  its  left-hand  side  at  bottom at  6  a.nL 

By  placing  the  Plate  in  intermediate  positions,  we  may  repreaent 
progressively  the  rotation  of  the  starry  vault  at  all  the  hours  of  the 
night  between  those  that  we  have  indicated. 

From  one  day  to  another  this  aspect  will  change,  each  star  ooca- 
pying  curlier  the  position  of  the  preceding  nights.  The  rate  of  this 
yearly  progression  is  six  hours  in  three  months.  Consequently,  if 
wc  again  take  in  the  same  order  the  four  positions  before  indicated, 
tliey  will  correspond  to  the  following  days  of  the  year,  and  houn  of 
the  (lav :  — 

22nd  March. 

Plate  as  it  stands      ...  6  p.m.  .  . 

Right-hand  side  at  bottom  Noon  .  . 

Top  side  at  bottom  ...  6  a.m.  .  . 

Left-hand  side  at  bottom  •  Midnight  .  . 

*  At  this  time,  as  we  all  know,  the  stars  arc  *^put  out"  by  the  superior  ligbtflf 
day.  Still  the  cotistcllations  and  stars  occupy  the  ix>sitions  indicated  on  the 
Plato.  This  may  be  proved  by  using  a  telescope  of  sufficient  i)ower,  in  which  the 
various  .stars  .are  rendered  visible,  down  even  to  the  small  magnitudes  aocording 
to  the  power  of  the  iustniiiieiit. 


2l8t  Juno. 

£tDd  ScrteBbv 

Noon 

6  a.ni. 

6  a.m.         • 

Midnight 

Midnight    . 

6pjn. 

6  p.m. 

Noon. 
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III. 


THE  CONSTELLATIONS  (Continued). 

j 

OurlSurfiey  (oontinued).  Equatorial  and  Southern  Constellations  visible  on  the 
\  Horizon  of  London. 


liET  UB  return  to  the  stars  visible  at  midnight  on  the  20th  of 
Dedember. 

r 

jPlate  XXYI  represents  the  southern  part  of  the  starry  vault, 
aeem  as  it  appears  if  we  turn  our  back  to  the  circumpolar  stars,  a 
description  of  which  occupied  our  last  chapter. 

immense  zone  very  nearly  embraces  half  the  horizon  from 
to  westy  passing  by  the  south,  and  extending  in  altitude  to 
the  lenith.  It  comprises  the  most  beautiful  constellations  and  the 
most  brilliant  stars  in  the  heavens.  It  is  divided  obliquely  by  the 
Milky  Way. 

Orion  occupies  nearly  the  middle  view.  This  magnificent  con- 
steUation  forms  a  quadrilateral,  higher  than  it  is  broad,  in  the  centre 
of  which  three  stars  of  the  second  magnitude  are  arranged  in  a 
straight  line. 

Two  of  the  stars  of  the  quadrilateral,  named  Betelgeuse  and 
Rigely  are  of  the  first  magnitude.  Betelgeuse  is  remarkable  for  the 
reddish  tint  of  its  light.  Among  the  115  stars  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  besides  the  two  most  brilliant,  are  included  four  of  the  second 
magnitude,  and  five  between  the  second  and  the  fourth. 

In  prolonging  towards  the  north-west  the  line  formed  by  the 
three  stars  in  the  belt  of  Orion — the  name  given  to  them — the  eye 
perceives  a  red  star  of  the  first  magnitude :  this  is  Aldebaran,  the 
most  beautiful  star  of  the  constellation  of  the  Bull.  Aldebaran  is  in 
th(?  midst  of  a  group  of  small  stars  named  the  Hyades,  A  little 
furl  her,  in  the  same  direction,  will  bo  found  the  Pleiades^  so  easy  to 
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rocugnit«o  in  the  hcavena  by  reason  of  tlie  six  stars  visible  to  the 
nuked  eye,  wliicli  compose  tliia  interesting  group.  The  Bull  contaiu 
1^1  sturs  visible  to  the  nuked  eye  below  the  second  magnitude. 

If  now  wc  pmloii{>  towurds  the  south-east  of  Orion  the  line  wbich 
hua  found  for  us  jUdebantn  on  the  north  west,  we  permve,  near  the 
eil]j;i!  of  tho  J^Iilky  Way,  the  couatellation  of  tho  Oheat  Doo,  which 
iiicliidos  SiriuM,  the  most  brilliant  star  in  the  two  hemispheiM,  le- 
nmi'kublu  v>Q  account  of  its  scintillation  and  by  its  dazzling  whitenen. 

Towurdti  the  went,  and  nearly  at  the  same  height  as  BetdgnK, 
HhiiiGS  'PfOf;ioii,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Uilky  Way.  This  is  a  itir 
iif  the  tirst  inugnitude,  und  the  most  brilliant  one  in  the  constellstiin 


of  the  liHTLF  Dor,.  Bctelgeuse,  Siriiia,  uiid  Procyon  form  a  triangle, 
the  throe  aides  of  which  are  nearly  of  the  same  apparent  length 
(tig.  130).  Thia  circumstance  enubl en  ua  etisily  to  rccogniHe  these  stars. 

Above  Procyon,  and  towards  the  itenith,  Cantor  nnd  Po//wx  point 
out  the  Twins,  which  include,  besides  these  two  stars  of  the  firatand 
second  magnitudes,  fifty-one  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Towards 
tho  west,  and  by  the  side  of  the  Pleiades,  lies  the  constellation  of  ihe 
Ham,  and,  a  little  below,  those  of  the  Whale  and Ebiiiams.  neither 
of  which,  in  those  parts  visible  to  ua  in  London,  contains  any  stars  of 
tlie  first  magnitude. 

Dut  while  we  are  enumerating  and  contemplating  this  brilliut 
portion  of  the  heavens,  the  stars  defile  ucinss  it,  set,  and  disappear  in 
the  west,  whilst  others  rise  in  the  east,  revealing  new  constellations. 


1     .■    • 
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IJcforo  passing  these  under  review,  we  mny  mention  ihnt  tlio 
•outheru  horizon,  repreBented  in  Plate  XXVi,  presents  the  siniie 
iwpect  at  the  epochs  and  hours  mentioned  below : 

Midnight 2i)th  of  Dcceuibei'. 

Six  o'dnck  ill  tho  oveiiing     .  22iiiiof  Marchi. 

Noon 20th  of  June, 

Six  o'clock  iu  the  morning    .  S^tid  of  Sept^uitxr. 

From  the  20th  of  December,  the  time  of  the  winter  Bolstifio,  to 
the  22Qd  of  March — the  vernal  equinox — by  reusou  of  the  Eurth'M 
journeying  aloDg  its  orbit,  the  part  of  tho  heavens  opposeil  to  the 
San,  Bnd  therefore  visible  at  night,  changes  progressively.     By  this 


Fig.  131.— The  IicAcaui  uii  the 


morement  from  west  to  east,  we  gradually  see  new  eastern  constel- 
latiosB  at  the  Bame  hours  of  the  night. 

ThiUt  by  the  23nd  March,  at  midnight,  the  aspect  of  the  southern 
Btsrry  vault  has  almost  entirely  changed,  and  in  place  of  Orion,  which 
is  then  setting,  the  Lion  occupies  the  centre.  The  sky  then,  looking 
•oath,  preeents  the  appearance  represented  in  Plate  XXVII.  The 
Millcy  Way  is  inclined  to  the  west,  and  cuts  the  horizon  towards 
the  north. 

The  principal  stars  of  the  Lion  form  a  kind  of  trapezium,  the 
western  side  forming  a  half  circle  like  a  sickle.  It  is  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  handle  of  this  instrument  that  Regulue,  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  which  is  also  named  the  Lion's  Heart  (Cor  Xconu) 
shines.     Deneboh  is   the  star  situated  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
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trapezium.  Of  the  seventy-five  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  tliis 
constellation,  without  counting  Begulus,  there  are  three  of  the  second 
magnitude  and  five  of  the  third.  Three  stars  of  the  first  order  shine 
with  BrCgulusin  the  heavens  visible  to  us,  at  the  time  we  have  chosen. 
In  the  south-west,  Procyon  is  not  yet  set.  Then,  at  the  same  altitude 
as  this  star,  but  to  the  east  of  the  Lion,  is  Spica  in  the  Virgin, 
which  will  soon  ascend  the  meridian,  and,  lastly,  Arcturus,  the  most 
brilliant  star  in  the  constellation  Bootes.  Spica,  Areturus,  and 
Denebola  form  the  summits  of  a  triangle,  the  sides  of  which  are 
nearly  equal,  and  of  which  the  line  which  joins  the  two  latter  stars 
forms  the  base,  nearly  parallel  to  the  horizon  (fig.  131). 

The  Virgin  and  Bootes  are,  with  the  lion,  the  most  important 
constellations  in  view.  The  first  contains  a  hundred,  and  the 
second  eighty-five  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  amongst  which 
sixteen  exceed  in  brilliancy  stars  of  the  fourth  magnitude.  Between 
the  Lion  and  Bootes,  a  cluster  of  stars  lying  very  near  together  is 
perceived :  this  is  Berenice's  Hair.  To  the  east  of  Arcturas,  six 
stars,  arranged  in  a  half  circle,  the  most  brilliant  of  which  is  named 
AlpJiettty  form  the  Northern  Crown,  below  which  are  found  the 
Head  of  the  Serpent  and  Ophiuchus.  Lying  round  Spica,  and 
a  little  below,  towards  the  horizon,  are  distinguished  the  Balance, 
the  Crow,  and  the  Cup.  The  two  first  constellations  only  contain 
a  few  stars  of  the  second  magnitude.  Lastly,  in  the  mist  on  the 
horizon  appear  a  few  stars  of  the  Scorpion  and  the  Centaur,  con- 
stellations which  we  shall  again  meet  in  our  survey  of  the  celestial 
zone  which  surroimds  the  southern  pole. 

To  conclude  our  examination  of  the  constellations  visible  on  the 
22nd  of  March,  at  midnight,  we  must  notice  the  Hunting  Dogs, 
above  Berenice's  Hair ;  the  Little  Lion,  above  the  Lion ;  the 
Crab,  to  the  west  of  Regulus  ;  and,  lastly,  close  to  the  horizon  and 
the  Milky  Way,  the  Water  Snake,  where  brilliantly  shines  Cor 
Hydr(p,  a  variable  star  of  the  second  magnitude,  and  the  Unicorn, 
billow  Procyon. 

The  zone  which  we  have  just  described  occupies,  on  the  horizon 
of  Ijondon,  the  same  position  at  the  following  epochs  and  hours : — 

*March22nd Midnight. 

June  20th Six  o'clock  in  the  evening.*' 

September  22nd Noon. 

December  20th Six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

*  We  must  here  make,  with  reference  to  the  20th  of  June,  the  same  remark 
for  six  o^clock  in  the  evening  in  summer  as  we  have  already  done  for  middaj : 
the  brightness  of  the  atmosphere  renders  the  stars  invisible. 


Jtt 
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On  the  20tli  of  June,  at  midnight,  another  part  of  the  equatorial 
zone  passes  before  our  eyes.  Looking  south,  the  aspect  of  the  sky 
will  be  as  represented  in  Plate  XXVIII. 

The  constellatione  of  the  Northern  Crown  and  Bootes,  the  Ser- 
pent, the  Balance,  and  the  Virgin,  which,  on  the  23nd  of  March, 
occupied  the  eastern  part  of  the  starry  vault,  are  now  at  the  west. 
Arctums  \a  situated  Tertically  above  Spica.  The  Milky  Way,  now 
divided  into  two  large  branches,  rises  obliquely  from  the  southern 
horizon  towards  the  north-east. 

Three  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  shine  at  unequal  heights  in 
three  different  constellations.  These  are,  going  from  west  to  east, 
Antam,  or  the  Heart  of  the  Scorpion,  which  scarcely  rises  above 


the  horizon  near  the  Milky  Way.  Afterwards  comes  Vega,  in  the 
Ltse,  which  is  nearly  in  the  zenith,  and,  lastly,  at  a  mid  height, 
Afair,  in  the  Eaole. 

A  few  words  on  the  constellntions  now  in  view. 

We  have  first,  to  the  west  of  the  Northern  Crown,  nearly  in  the 
zenith,  Hbbcules,  which,  in  a  total  number  of  155  stars  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  includes  only  two  approaching  the  second  mag- 
nitude, and  ten  between  the  third  and  fourth.  It  is  towards  a 
point  in  this  constellation,  as  we  shall  see  anon,  that  our  Sun 
is  actually  travelling,  carrying  with  him  all  his  system  of  planets, 
satellites,  and  comets. 

To  the  east  of  Hercules  is  the  Lyre,  where  we  have   already 
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noticed  the  brillmnt  and  white  Vega,  easily  recog;iiised  by  the  four 
atars  which  fona  below  it  a  little  parallelogram. 

Still  going  towards  the  west,  to  the  left  of  the  Lyre,  the  constel- 
lation of  the  Swan  is  noticed ;  this  traverses  the  Milky  Way,  and  its 
most  brilliant  star,  Alpha  Cj/gnt,  is  between  the  first  and  second 
magnitudes.  This  star  forms,  with  four  others  of  the  third  mag- 
nitude, a  large  cross,  which  at  this  hour  la  inclined  to  the  horiHin, 
and  serves  to  distingaish  the  constellation  to  which  it  belongs. 

Alpha  Cygni  forma  also,  with  Atair  and  Vega,  a  large  isosoelu 
triangle,  that  is,  a  triangle  two  sides  of  which  are  nearly  equal. 
In  the  Swan  is  found  a  small  star  which,  though  scarcely  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  is  celebrated  in  astronomical  annals  as  being  the 
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first  the  distance  of  wliicli  has  been  measured.  The  Swan  contuins 
14-5  stars  perceptible  to  the  unaided  sight. 

The  Fox,  the  Ariiow,  the  Dolphin,  between  the  Lyre,  the  Swan, 
and  the  Ea^lc,  contain  no  remarkable  star. 

Near  the  horizun  towards  the  east  are  perceived  the  consteUa- 
tions  of  the  Waikkkkarer  and  of  the  Qoat  ;  then,  partly  in  the 
Milky  Way,  the  Archer.  Here  we  again  meet  the  stars  of  the 
Scorpion,  amongst  which  is  Aiitares,  which  will  soon  disappear  under 
the  horizon,  with  the  four  stars  with  which  it  forma  a  sort  of  fan. 

Above  the  (Scorpion,  Ohhiucius  and  the  Serpent  are  entirely 
visible.  Four  stars  of  the  second  luuf^nitude,  and  seventeen  between 
the  nocnnd  and  the  ff)nrth,  are  met  with  in  these  constellations. 
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And  ber©  we  finish  our  survey  of  the  equatorial  zone  of  stars 
visible  at  midnight  at  the  summer  solstice.  This  zone  presents  the 
same  appearance  at  the  four  foUoving  epochs :  — 

June  20tb Midnight. 

tteptember  SSud Six  o'clock  in  the  eveDiag. 

December  SOUt Noon. 

March  22iid Six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

It  remains  for  us,  in  order  to  finish  our  description  of  the  stars 
visible  above  the  horizon  of  London,  to  pass  in  review  the  constella- 
tions of  the  equatorial  zone,  as  they  appear  at  midnight  at  the 
autumnal  equinox. 


If  at  that  time — the  22nd  of  September,  at  midnight, — we  turn 
our  eyes  towards  the  south,  we  embrace  in  our  view  all  the  region  of 
the  sky  which  extends  from  the  west  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  zenith. 
Plate  XXIX  reproduces  the  aspect  of  the  celestial  vault  at  this  hour 
and  time  of  the  year. 

In  the  west  appears  Atair,  in  the  Eagle,  and  higher  up  the 
Swan ;  at  the  east,  the  Pleiades,  and  the  Bull,  in  which  constella- 
tion shines  Aldebaran.  Orion,  already  partly  visible,  will  soon 
mount  above  the  horizon.  We  have  surveyed,  between  December 
and  September,  three  quarters  of  the  sky,  which  have  defiled  before 
our  eyes,  or  rather  the  whole  starry  vault,  if  we  include  the  stars 
now  visible.  .    . 
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Towarda  the  middle  of  the  heavens,  a  little  nearer  the  zenith  than 
the  horizon,  lies  a  large  square  of  four  atars,  three  of  which  ue 
of  the  second  and  one  of  the  third  magnitudes.  Close  to  tiiia,  and 
on  the  eastern  side,  ore  three  other  atars  of  the  s^ond  tnsgnitudc, 
about  the  samo  distances  apart ;  those  make  of  the  square  which  we 
have  mentioned  a  much  more  extended  figure,  ha^'ing  a  gmt 
resemblance  to  the  group  of  the  seven  principal  stars  of  the  Gnnl 
Bear.  Of  these  seven  stars,  three  belong  to  the  conetellBtion  of 
Fecasub,  three  to  Andromeda,  and,  lastly,  the  most  eastern  uue  ii< 
no  other  than  Algol,  the  variable  star  in  Perseus. 

Andromeda  and  I'cgasus  contain  between  them  101  stan 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  amongst  which  twelve  only  exceed  the 
fourth  magnitude. 

Between  the  square  of  Pegasut  and  the  Bull  we  meet  with  two 
constellations,  the  Fihhes  and  the  Kah  :  this  latter  contains  oolj 
two  rather  brilliant  stars,  situated  at  nearly  equal  dialancM  fixitn 
tho  Pleiades  and  the  two  eastern  stars  of  the  square  of  PeguMUL 
Below  tho  Fishes  and  tho  Itam  is  the  Whale,  some  of  the  stars  of 
wliich  are  below  the  horizon. 

Among  ninety-eight  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  this  oon- 
Ntvllation  MX  arc  between  the  second  and  fourth  magnitudes,  j 
two  of  the  second. 

Among  tlio  first,  one  is  very  remarkable  on  account  < 
periodical  vuriatiunH  of  its  brightness,  which  sometimes  caan  it  to 
jippear  iih  a  ^tar  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  and  sometiines  fl&oe  it 
KufFicicntlv  to  render  it  in^Nible ;  this  is  Mira  (the  morvelloiii^,  V 
m  Ceti. 

To  the  west  of  this  conBtellutiun,  we  again  find  the  Waterfaem 
iind  the  Goat,  then,  quite  to  tlie  south,  and  touching  the  horun^ 
the  stars  of  the  SoirrnKRN  Fish,  amongst  which  we  nmy  distisgipili, 
if  the  atmosphere  be  pure,  and  terrestrial  objects  do  not  inUmc^ 
FbmnllKiiif,  a  beautiful  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Tlie  zone,  which  we  have  passed  under  review,  offers  the  hm 
aspect  at  the  following  epochs  and  hours : 

Septomlwr  S2nd Midnight. 

December  SOtti Six  o'clock  io  the  eveniog. 

Alarch  2inA Noon. 

June  20tli Six  o'clock  in  the  n 
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Lt^t  lis  add,  in  terminating  tlii.s  rapid  review  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  sky,  visible  in  London,  that  the  four  Plates  which  have  helped 
us  to  ixfogniso  t)u'  diileifnt  constellations  mav  also  be  used  at  other 
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epochs  of  the  year,  and  at  other  hours  of  the  night.  Only,  the  stars 
still  preserving  the  same  relative  positions,  will  be  diversely  inclined 
to  the  horizon.  The  more  the  hour  is  advanced  beyond  midnight, 
then  the  more  will  the  western  stars  have  disappeared,  while  more 
new  stars  at  the  east  will  be  seen.  This  constant  change,  which 
results  from  the  diurnal  movement  of  the  Earth,  will  be  produced  in 
the  same  manner,  if  we  pass  from  one  day  to  the  other,  or  from  one 
month  to  the  following  one,  so  that  at  the  same  hour  of  the  night 
the  stars  successively  visible  in  the  same  part  of  the  sky  are  situate 
in  constellations  more  and  more  eastern. 

We  have  already  said  that  this  second  apparent  movement  of  the 
starry  vault  is  due  to  the  translation  of  the  Earth  in  its  orbit.  This 
is  effected  with  great  slowness.  Thus,  for  example,  the  displacement, 
which  requires  six  hours  of  diurnal  rotation,  demands  three  whole 
months  of  annual  revolution. 
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THE  CONSTELLATIONS  (Costinited). 

Our  Survey  of  the  Starry  Ileavons  (coniinuod) — Southern  Circamp(d*r  Ztyne— 

Stars  invisible  at  London. 

From  the  Northern  hemisphere  of  the  Earth,  where  we  liaYe  been 
placed  until  now  to  observe  tlie  starry  vault,  let  us  transport  onr- 
Kelvos  to  the  Soutlieni  one.  I^et  us  choose  a  place,  the  distance  of 
which  from  the  Equator  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  our  first  post^ 
tliat  is  to  say,  one  situated  on  the  parallel  which  passes  through  the 
antipocles  of  London.  Let  us  8up{X)se  ourselves,  for  example,  placed 
on  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  near  to  the  south  point  of  South 
America.  Tliere,  all  the  stars  lorming  the  Northern  circumpolar 
zone,  which  on  the  parallel  of  Paris  never  set,  would  be  constantly 
invisible.  liooking  away  from  the  Equator,  that  is  to  say,  towards 
the  North,  we  sliall  sov  ])ass  before  us,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to 
the  other,  all  tlie  constellations  of  the  equatorial  zone  which  we 
liave  just  described. 

lUii  tlie  stars  will  liere  be  found  arranged  in  an  entirely  inverse 
order,  at  least  relatively  to  the  horizon  ;  so  that  the  two  stars  of  the 
great  quadrilateral  of  (.)rion,  wliich  in  Ix>ndon  formed  the  hase, 
appear  as  tlie  up^x^r  side;  Sirius,  which  appears  in  the  North- 
ern hemisphere  to  the  left  and  below  Orion,  will  be  here  found  to 
the  right,  and  higher  on  the  horizon.  This  change  of  aspect  is  easily 
explained  by  the  complete  change  of  the  observer's  position.  But 
if  we  look  soutliwards,  wo  shall  be  able  to  observe  a  number  of 
stars  unknown  to  the  terrestrial  zone  which  extends  from  the  paral- 
lel of  London  as  far  as  tlie  northern  pole.  These  are  the  constel- 
lations wliieh  surround  the  southern  pole  of  the  heavens,  and  which 
never  set  on  our  new  horizon.  If,  then,  we  pass  in  review  this  zone, 
we  shall  have  terminated  onr  description  of  the  whole  celestial  vault. 


THE  SOUTHERN  HEAVENS 

STAHS  INVISIBLE  ABOV£  TB£  HORIZOH  OF  PARIS  SEER  AT  M 
on  the  tfludicm  coul  af  T&taAonla  December  SO . 
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Let  U8  choose  the  20th  of  December,  the  period  of  the  wiRt«r 
solstice, — the  connnenceiaent  of  the  warm  season  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  It  is  midnight,  and  the  perfectly  pure  atmosphere 
permits  us  to  contemplate  the  sky  in  all  ita  splendour.  Plate  XX^ 
represents  the  position  of  the  constellationB  as  viewed  from  our  new 
stand-point,  at  this  hour  and  time  of  the  year.  The  Milky  Way, 
rsmiEed  inter  diverse  branches,  rises  slightly  inclined  on  the  horizon, 
ou  the  left,  that  is,  the  eastern  side.  But  what  at  first  most  strikes 
ue  in  the  celestial  picture  spread  out  before  us  is  the  multitude  of 
brilliant  stars  which  follow  the  course  of  the  Milky  Way  as  far  as 
the  zenith,  and,  passing  over  our  heads,  go  behind  us,  to  rejoin  Birius, 
Procyon,  Aldebaran,  nearly  on  the  northern  horizon. 


I*t  us  begin  by  the  constellations  which  compose  this  glorious 
girdle. 

Nearly  at  the  height  of  the  pole,  four  stars,  one  of  which  is  of 
the  first,  and  two  of  the  second  magnitude,  form  an  elongated  figure 
lying  parallel  to  the  horizon.  These  are  the  principal  stars  of  the 
SoCTHERN  Cross-  the  pole-star  of  the  South. 

Below  the  most  brilliant  star  of  the  Cross,  and  between  two 
branche*  of  the  Milky  Way,  two  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  point 
out  the  great  constellation  of  the  Ce}«taur,  in  which  the  eye  perceives 
five  stars  of  the  second  magnitude.  The  Centaur  extends  to  the  east 
and  north  of  the  Cross,  which  it  nearly  entirely  surrounds.  We 
shall,  in  a  future  chapter,  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  brightest 
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Star  of  tliis  coiuteUation,  which  is  not  only  remarkable  for  its  light ; 
we  shall  seo  that  it  forms  a  system  of  two  suns,  revolving  one  round 
ihe  other  ;  and  also  that  it  is  the  nearest  to  us  among  the  stars  the 
distances  of  which  have  been  measured.    . 

Below  the  Centaur,  and  near  the  horizon,  appear  a  great  number 
of  stars  of  the  third  and  fourth  magnitudes,  which  form  the  oonstel- 
lation  of  the  Wolf.  One  detached  branch  of  the  Milky  Way  tra- 
verses the  Wolf,  and  is  lost  in  the  Scorpion,  of  which  only  a  few 
stars  have  risen  at  this  hour  above  the  horizon. ' 

The  Altar  and  the  Southern  Triamqlb,  which  lie  along  the 
Milky  Way  in  looking  towards  the  pole,  and  in  which  there  is 


nothing  rcmarkiible  to  notice,  bring  iis  back,  above  the  Cross,  to 
tho  niaffiiificent  constellation  of  the  Ship,  or  Argo.  Here  a  mul- 
titude of  bright  stars,  nrranj^d  round  the  pole,  give  to  this  region 
of  the  sky  an  incompiirable  splendour.  Caiiopm,  looked  upon  in 
old  times  as  the  most  brilliant  star  in  tho  celestial  vault  after 
Sirius,  is  at  this  hour  close  to  the  zenith  and  nearly  in  the  meridian ; 
whilst  above  Alpha  Crucin,  Efa  Argiix  astonishes  us  by  its  unusual 
magnificence.  This  singular  star,  which,  vaiying  in  brilliancy  at 
different  times  for  some  two  hundred  years,  has  at  length  reached 
und  surpasHi-d  the  brillianiy  of  Canopus,  and  has  banished  it  to  the 
tliird  rank  in  Ihc  scale  of  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude. 

From  the  Sliiji  we   iias*i,  wilbuul    meeting  any  remarkable  con- 
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fitellation,  by  the  Flvikg  Fish,  Dokadus,  and  the  Kkticule,  and 
wc  arrive  at  Eridanus,  of  which  we  have  already  noticed  the  port 
visible  at  London.  It  is  ttt  the  extremity  of  this  constellation, 
nearest  to  the  pole,  that  Achenwr,  a  beautiliil  star  of  the  lirat  mag- 
nitude, shines.  To  the  right  of  Achemar,  three  stats,  one  of  the 
second,  the  two  othem  of  the  third  order,  form  the  Ph<enix,  below 
which,  returning  to  the  horizon  and  to  the  meridian,  are  found 
Toucan,  the  Cbank,  the  Indian,  and  the  Peacock.  Two  stars  of  the 
second  magnitude,  and  some  of  the  third,  distinguish  these  constel- 
lations, the  position  of  which  can  be  exactly  I'ccognised  in  tigs. 
195  and  137. 

In  this  enumeration   of  the  circumpolar  constellations  of  tho 


South,  we  have  said  nothing  of  the  stars  situated  at  tho  I'ole  itseli'. 
The  reason  is  simple ;  there  are  none  deserving  mention,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  star  &  Hyilra',  none  approach  the  third  mag- 
nitude. 

There  is  not,  then,  in  the  southern  sky,  any  star  analogous  to 
Polnrin  in  the  northern  heavens.  But  we  have  already  seen  that 
this  poverty  of  the  polar  regions  is  singularly  compensated  by  tho 
number  and  brightness  of  the  stars  which  entirely  surround  the  zone 
which  we  have  just  described. 

Ijct  us  add,  that  outside  tho  Ifilky  Way,  and  in  tho  vicinity  oi' 
the  least  brilliant  parts  of  the  zone,  up]»ar  two  objects  which  give 
to  the  starry  voxdt  a  very  singular  asixwt;  they  are  two  whitish 
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clouds  of  unequal  size,  which  seem,  at  first  sight,  detached  portions 
of  the  Milky  Way  itself ;  these  are  the  Great  and  LrrrLE  Clouds, 
which  astronomers  still  designate  under  the  popular  name  of  Ma- 
gellanic Clouds.  We  shall  subsequently  4e8cribe  in  detail  these 
curious  appearances. 

If  we  turn  to  Plate  XXXI,  so  as  to  place  at  the  bottom  each  of  its 
sides,  the  aspect  of  the  sky  will  be  represented,  for  all  points  of 
the  terrestrial  parallel  which  have  the  same  latitude  as  the  antipodes 
of  London.  It  will  here  suffice,  to  obtain  these  different  positions, 
to  refer  to  what  we  have  said  about  Plate  XXYII,  always  taking  care 
to  transpose  the  words  right  and  left. 

Now,  that  the  appearance  of  the  sky  is  known  to  us,  we  will 
examine  into  it  a  little  more  closely,  and  study  in  detail  these 
thousands  of  fires,  these  suns  and  groups  of  suns,  which  the  telescope 
multiplies  with  such  an  astonishing  profusion. 
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DISTANCES  OF  THE  STARS. 

Distances  of  some  Stars  from  the  Earth — Time  required  by  Light  to  reach  the 
nearest  Stars — A  rough  sketch  of  the  Dimensions  of  the  Visible  Universe. 

The  stars  are  suns. 

Each  of  those  luminous  points,  which  the  unassisted  sight  reveals 
to  us  by  thousands  on  the  vault  of  heaven,  which  the  telescope  shows 
by  millions  in  the  depths  of  space,  shines  with  its  own  light.  Each 
star  is  a  focus  from  which,  doubtless,  bodies  analogous  to  the  planets 
of  our  own  system,  and  forming  with  their  central  sun  a  system 
similar  to  ours,  receive  light  and  heat.  The  stupendous  con- 
ception, which  affirms  the  whole  visible  universe  to  consist  of  an 
■almost  infinite  multitude  of  sims,  is  no  longer  a  gratuitous  hypo- 
thesis, or  a  simple  conjecture ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  firmly  established 
truths  of  astronomy. 

The  data  which  science  now  possesses  relating  to  the  immense 
distances  of  the  stars,  of  those  even  nearest  to  the  Sun,  place  the 
fundamental  fiu;t,   that  each  star  is  a  light-source,   and   does  not 
•    shine  with  radiance  borrowed  from  the  Sun,  beyond  all  doubt. 

We  will  in  this  place  go  over  the  evidence  on  which  this  asser- 
tion depends.  We  shall  by-and-by  endeavour  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  methods  which  have  furnished  it. 

As  long  as  we  were  dealing  with  our  own  system,  we  found  it 
possible  to  express  the  various  distances  by  taking  the  diameter 
of  our  own  globe  as  a  standard  measure — as  a  unit.  Thus  we 
found  the  mean  distance  from  the  Earth  to  the  Sun  to  be  about 
12,000  Earth-diameters,  or  95,000,000  miles  ;  and  the  vast  dis- 
tances  which  separate  the  Sun  from  the  planets,  situated  on  the 
confines  of  the  solar  system,  were  expressed  in  the  same  manner. 
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But  when,  breaking  the  bounds  of  our  solar  system,  astronomers 
wished  to  measure  and  to  express  the  distances  of  the  stars,  even  of  the 
nearest  among  them,  they  soon  found  that  the  former  unit,  or  sound- 
ing line,  vanished  into  a  point,  compared  with  the  immensitj  to 
which  they  had  to  apply  it. 

Nay,  even  the  radius  of  the  terrestrial  orbit  itself,  a  measuring 
rod  of  some  95,000,000  miles  in  length — a  distance  which  a  cannon- 
ball  would  require  twelve  years  to  traverse — was  soon  found  insuffi- 
cient, and  still  remains  so  for  a  great  many  stellar  distances ;  but 
the  improvements  continually  effected  in  the  methods  of  observatioii, 
and  in  the  measuring  instruments  themselves,  have  at  leng^  enabled 
some  of  our  most  celebrated  astronomers  to  measure  approximately 
the  distances  of  some  few  stars,  and  to  tell  us  how  many  radii  of  the 
Earth's  orbit  they  are  removed  from  us. 

The  first  result  obtained  was  in  the  case  of  a  star,  nearly  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye,  situated  in  the  constellation  of  the  Swan, 
and  marked  Gl  in  the  star-maps  and  catalogues.*  The  distance 
of  this  star,  the  first  in  the  order  of  discovery,  the  second  in  the 
scale  of  magnitude,  is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  one 
of  the  brightest  stars  of  the  heavens.  Alpha  (a)  Centaori^  which 
according  to  our  present  knowledge  is  the  nearest  to  us  of  all  the 
stars. 

Alpha  Centauri  is  distant  from  us  more  than  200,000  times  the  mean 
distance  of  the  Sun  from  the  Earth— more  than  19,000,000,000,000 
miles.  The  most  powerful  imagination  in  vain  tries  to  picture  this 
fearful  distance ;  in  vain  the  mind  would  heap  line  upon  line,  number 
upon  number,  to  bridp^e  the  immensity  of  this  abyss.  Let  us  see  if , 
by  some  other  means,  by  images,  or  comparisons,  we  can — though 
certainly  not  with  the  precision  which  attaches  to  numbers — appeal 
to  our  senses  to  comprehend  this  fact. 

Every  one  knows  with  what  wonderful  rapidity  light  travels ;  the 
light-waves  are  propagated  at  the  rate  of  192,000  miles  a  second. 
Now,  a  very  simple  calculation  will  show  that  a  light-ray,  leaving 
a  Centauri,  wall  not  reach  our  eye  till  the  end  of  three  years  and 
seven  months.  When,  on  the  surface  of  our  Earth,  on  this  grain  of 
sand  belonging  to  the  system  governed  by  our  Sun,  we  endeavour 
to  picture  to  ourselves  a  long  distance — a  himdred  or  a  thousand 
miles,  for  instance — it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  form  an  idea  of  it. 
We  can  only  represent  it  well  to  ourselves  by  associating  with  the 

*  The  fame  of  this  first  and  important  determination  is  due  to  the  illustrious 
astronomer  Bessel.  Peters,  the  two  Struves,  Henderson,  l^ladear,  Schluter,  and 
Wichmann  have  also  distinguished  themselves  in  these  researches. 
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sense  of  sight  the  perception  of  time:  we  ask  ourselves,  for  ex- 
ample, how  many  hours  or  days  are  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
distance.  What  is,  then,  this  distance  of  192,000  miles*  which 
light  traverses  in  a  second?  This  distance  is  an  abyss  to  our 
imagination. 

But,  lastly,  supposing  we  could  grasp,  as  in  a  bird's-eye  view, 
this  distance,  already  so  considerable,  let  us  associate  it  with  the 
short  duration  of  a  second ;  and  then  let  us  imagine  that  a  single 
day  of  twenty-four  hours  contains  86,400  such  intervals ;  and  let  us 
stay  to  contemplate  the  enormous  distance  to  which  the  lumisous 
ray  would  arrive  after  a  day's  journey — it  will  have  plunged  into 
space  to  a  depth  seven  times  greater  than  the  distance  of  Neptune. 
Still,  according  to  what  we  have  just  stated,  it  would  not  have 
accomplished  the  thousandth  part  of  its  route ;  it  must  continue  its 
course  for  1300  days  with  the  same  tremendous  velocity,  journey- 
ing ever  on  during  three  entire  years  before  it  attains  the  nearest 
star — that  brilliant  sun  of  the  southern  heavens,  a  Centauri.  Such, 
in  every  direction,  are  the  dimensions  of  the  space  devoid  of  stars 
which  surrounds  our  solar  system. 

And,  nevertheless,  the  stars  nearest  to  us  only  are  here  in  question. 
From  a  Lyrae,  from  the  sparkling  Sirius,  light  requires  more  than 
twenty  years  to  reach  us;  from  the  Pole  Star,  half  a  century 
is  needed.  Lastly,  to  traverse  the  space  which  separates  Ca- 
pella  firom  the  world  on  which  we  live,  or,  as  it  may  be  slated, 
425,980,000,000,000  miles,  72  years,  or  a  man's  whole  lifetime, 
would  be  required. 

Shall  we  endeavour  to  obtain,  from  another  point  of  view,  an 
idea  of  these  distances  P  Suppose  a  spectator  placed  at  one  of  the 
extremities  of  the  line  which  joins  our  Sun  to  a  Centauri.     At  this 


*  The  velocity  of  light  here  given,  as  we  have  said  before,  will  possibly  require 
modification.  Some  remarkable  experiments,  based  on  a  method  both  exact  and 
ingenious  [the  apphcation  of  Wheatstone's  rota  ting-mirror],  have  led  >r.  heon 
Foucault  to  a  much  reduced  value.  The  velocity  of  the  light  is,  according  to 
him,  about  184,000  miles  a  second  ;  and  his  modification  entails  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  number  which  expresses  the  distance  from  the  Earth  to  the  Sun. 

Until  a  complete  discussion  of  this  question  shall  have  established  the  correct- 
ness of  these  new  values,  and  until  they  shall  be  generally  accepted,  we  have  pre- 
ferred ib  retain  the  old  ones,  though  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  new  ones  are 
nearer  the  truth.  The  inconvenience,  if  there  be  any,  is  reduced  by  the  fact  that 
the  relative  distances  between  the  various  bodies  of  the  solar  system  remain  intact, 
as  also  those  which  give  the  distances  of  the  stars  expressed  in  radii  of  the 
terrestrial  orbit.  The  time  which  the  light  from  these  bodies  takes  to  reach  us 
is  also,  of  course,  unaltered. 
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point,  the  entire  radius  of  the  Earth's  orbit  would  be  bidden  by  a 
thread  of  a  ^  inch  in  diameter,  held  at  a  distance  of  650  feet 
from  the  eye ;  that  is,  a  line  95,000,000  miles  in  lengt;b,  looked  at 
broadside  on  at  this  distance,  would  appear  but  as  an  imperceptible 
point. 

We  give  below  a  table  of  the  principal  distances  already  deter- 
mined expressed  in  radii  of  the  Earth's  orbit ;  they  can  be  conyerted 
into  miles  by  multiplying  them  by  95,000,000  miles,  the  length  of 
that  orbit. 

We  give  also  the  number  of  years  required  by  light  to  travel  the 
diflTerent  distances : 

Radii  of  Earth's  orbit  Tears. 

«Centauri 211,330  .  .  3*6 

61  Cygni 650,920  .  .  9*4 

Vega 1,330,700  .  .  21*0 

Sirius 1,375,000  .  .  22*0 

«  UrsJB  Majoris 1,550,800  .  .  25-0 

Arcturus 1,622,800  .  .  26*0 

Polaris 3,078,600  .  .  50-0 

Capella 4,484,000  .  .  72-0 

Other  smaller  distances  are  also  known,  but  with  less  precision ; 
nearly  all  are  still  greater  than  those  here  given.  None  are  leas 
than  the  distance  of  «  Centauri. 

Thus,  if  we  imagine  a  sphere  having  for  its  centre  the  Sim,  and 
for  its  radius  200,000  times  the  mean  distance  of  the  Sun 
from  the  Earth,  none  of  the  innumerable  stars  which  we  see  shining 
during  our  nights  will  be  comprised  within  it.  And,  nevertheless, 
tlie  volume  of  this  ideal  sphere  contains  275,000,000,000  times  the 
entire  volume  of  our  planetary  sphere — the  radius  of  which  stretches 
from  the  Sun  to  Neptmie.  The  comets  have  here  full  scope  to  ac- 
coniplisli  their  most  excentric  revolutions,  and  to  describe  ellipses 
bordering  on  the  parabola. 

If  we  now  imagine  our  Sun  plunged  in  space,  to  the  distance 
of  the  nearest  star,  and  calculate,  according  to  the  laws  of  optica, 
what  will  be  the  reduction  of  its  light,  we  find  that  it  will  but  put 
on  the  brightness  of  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude,  that  it  will  shine 
with  the  brilliancy  of  the  Pole  Star,  and  the  principal  stars  in  the 
constellation  of  tlie  Great  Bear. 

Is  it  now  understood  how  impossible  it  is  that  the  stars  can  shine 
by  reflected  light  ?  At  the  distance  at  which  the  nearest  of  them 
are  from  the  Sun,  they  receive  from  the  focus  of  our  world  a  light 
the  intensity  of  which,  as  we  have  just  shown,  does  not  exceed  that 
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of  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude.  If  each  star  were  a  dark  body, 
the  light  which  it  would  receive  from  our  Sun  would  be  at  most 
equal  to  that  received  by  us  on  our  darkest  nights,  when  but 
a  single  star  pierces  through  a  thick  stratum  of  clouds.  And 
even  this  feeble  glimmer  would  require  to  again  traverse  the  im- 
mense abyss  which  separates  the  star  from  the  Earth,  before  it 
reached  us,  twinkling  and  brilliant  as  we  see  it.  We  might  then 
affirm,  on  this  ground  alone,  which  supplies  most  incontestable 
evidence,  the  astronomical  truth,  which  we  announced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  chapter.  [But  there  is  much  more  convincing  proof  to 
which  we  shall  refer  anon.] 

The  stars  then,  are  suns.  Each  of  them  is  a  focus  of  light  and 
heat,  and  probably  the  centre  of  a  system  which  comprises,  like  ours, 
planets,  satellites,  and  comets.  Each  star,  in  fact,  may  represent  a 
system. 

The  distances  of  some  stars  being  approximately  known,  is  it 
possible  to  deduce  from  them  their  real  dimensions,  as  has  been  done 
in  the  case  of  the  planets  and  the  Sim  P  It  is  not,  and  for  a  simple 
reason :  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  most  brilliant  stars  is  so  small 
that  it  defies  all  measurement.  The  finest  spider's  web,  placed  at  the 
focus  of  an  optical  instrument,  entirely  hides  the  disk  of  these  bodies. 
When,  by  the  movement  of  the  Moon  across  the  constellations,  the 
limb  of  our  satellite  reaches  a  star,  the  occultation  is  instantaneous* 
The  extinction  of  the  light,  instead  of  being  gradual,  is  sudden  and 
complete.  This  fact  is  not  extraordinary,  when  we  consider  that  the 
diameter  of  the  Sun,  removed  to  the  distance  of  the  nearest  star, 
would  not  measure  a  hundredth  of  a  second  of  arc, — an  angular 
quantity  so  small  that  it  is  entirely  inappreciable.  * 

But  if  we  suppose  that  the  intrinsic  intensity  of  the  light  be  the 
same,  for  Sirius,  for  example,  as  for  the  Sun  of  our  system,,  we  shall 
arrive  at  pretty  clear,  if  only  conjectural,  views  on  the  dimensions 
of  this  magnificent  star.  On  this  hypothesis^  the  diameter  of  Sirius. 
would  be  fifteen  times  that  of  our  Sun ;  so  that,,  even  in  granting  to 
its  light  an  intrinsic  brightness  triple  that  of  the  Sun,  the  dimen- 
sions of  Sirius  would  still  be  five  timies  greater,  and  its  volume  would 
be  125  times  that  of  the  Sun. 

Doubtless  these  nimibers  are  below  the  reality ;  doubtless,  also,. 
in  the  multitude  of  worlds,  so  di3tant  and  so  different  from  ours,  the 
roost  varied  dimensions  distinguish  the  central  bodies  and  the  spheres 
in  which  their  direct  action  is  felt.. 

So  much  for  our  first  sketch  of  the  dimensions  of  the  viiable 
universe.     We  shall  return   to   this  interesting  subject,,  when  we 
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describe  the  structure  of  this  vast  eMembh,  such  as  the  most  recent 
inyestigations  in  sidereal  astronomy  present  it  to  us. 

We  shall  also  consider  not  only  isolated  stars,  but  systems  of 
suns,  and  the  series  of  groups  forming  dusters  more  and  moxe 
numerous,  and  more  and  more  eztensiTe. 
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MOVEMENTS  OF  STARS. 

Stars  not  Immovable  in  Space — Measure  of  their  proper  Motions :  Velocities  of 
some  of  them — Translation  of  the  Solar  System  through  Space. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  believed  that  the  stars  preserved  invariably 
their  relative  positions ;  that  they  and  the  Sun  also  were  immov- 
able in  etpace.  Hence,  the  term  fixed  stars,  which  has  so  long  been 
assigned  to  them,  in  opposition  to  the  wandering  ones,  or  planets. 
Modem  astronomical  observations,  rendered  much  more  precise  by 
the  perfection  of  the  instruments  now  employed,  has  at  length  ex- 
ploded the  idea  of  the  immovability  of  the  stars. 

Movement  is  the  common  law  of  all  bodies.  In  our  solar 
system,  the  planets  and  their  satellites  are  endowed,  as  we  have 
seen,  both  with  a  movement  of  rotation  round  their  centres,  and 
with  a  movement  of  revolution  roimd  their  common  focus.  As 
to  the  Sun,  it  is  now  known  that  he  also  tiims  on  his  axis  in  about 
twenty-five  days ;  and,  lastly,  comets  likewise  possess  rapid  move- 
ments, which  carry  them  to  great  distances  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  planetary  world. 

More  than  this,  the  Sim  himself  moves  through  space,  and  draws 
with  him  all  his  numerous  train,  and  yet  the  distances  and  relative 
positions  of  the  different  stellar  bodies  undergo  no  apparent  change. 
Member  of  a  vaster  system,  and  one  still  unkno^-n^  he  describes  in 
thousands — in  millions — of  centuries,  perhaps,  his  immense  orbit. 

The  same  thing  holds  with  all  the  other  suns  or  stars ;  the  move- 
ments of  a  great  number  among  them  have  been  demonstrated,  and 
already  even  we  possess  some  knowledge  of  the  direction  and  velocity 
of  these  movements. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  show,  by  the  aid  of  a  familiar  comparison, 
how  it  is  possible  to  assure  ourselves  of  these  facts. 

Let  us  suppose  ourselves  immovable  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
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plain,  crossed  by  roads  and  railways  in  various  direotaons,  on  wliidi 
pedestrians,  carriages,  and  trains,  are  trairelling  with  Taiying  ve- 
locities.  If  these  moving  bodies  are  near  us,  they  appear  to  move 
with  great  relative  rapidity.  Bnt  the  more  distent  they  are,  the 
more  &eir  apparent  velocity  will  diminish,  nntil,  when  on  the 
horizon,  they  appear  to  move  with  a  slowness,  whioh  nearly  ap- 
proaches a  stete  of  rest ;  at  this  moment,  if  we  examine  them  with 
a  telescope,  their  apparent  velocity  will  aj^ain  recover  somewhat 
of  the  rate  it  had  lost,  but  only  to  vanish  again  in  proportion  as 
the  distance  becomes  more  considerable. 

It  is  thus  with  the  proper  movements  of  the  stars :  at  first  com- 
pletely imperceptible,  Uiey  have  at  length  been  revealed  to  astro- 
nomers fiinushed  with  powerful  instruments,  and  provided,  moreoTcr, 
with  measuring  apparatus  of  infinite  delicacy.  It  has  thus  been 
shown  that  many  stars  are  displaced  with  unequal  velocities  and  in 
differ^t  directions.  But  we  must  not  be  mistaken  in  the  magnitiMb 
of  these  movements,  or  think  we  can  detect  them  in  a  single -obser- 
vation ;  it  requires,  indeed,  the  patient  observations  of  years  (o 
establish  them. 

Let  us  quote  some  examples. 

The  brightest  star  of  Bootes,  Arcturus,  requires  a  whole  oentuiy 
to  traverse  only  the  eighth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  IfooiL 
a  Centauri,  in  the  same  interval  of  time,  is  displaced  a  quantity 
measured  by  the  fifth  of  this  diameter.  Many  others  move  more 
slowly  still.  The  most  rapid  movements  are  those  of  the  star  61 
Cygni,  the  distance  of  which  has,  as  we  have  seen,  been  measured, 
and  of  two  stars  of  the  southern  heavens,  one  in  the  constellation  of 
the  Indian,  the  other  in  the  Ship. 

Nevertheless,  these  three  bodies  would  each  require  more  than 
300  years  to  move  across  the  starry  vault  a  distance  equal  to  the 
Moon's  diameter. 

Of  course  it  is  only  here  a  question  of  apparent  velocity. 
To  determine  the  real  velocity,  the  distances  of  the  stars  of  which 
the  proper  motion  is  measured  must  be  known ;  now,  this  element 
is  known — at  least  for  some  among  them. 

It  has  thus  been  found  that  Arcturus  moves  through  space 
with  a  velocity  not  less  than  197,000  miles  an  hour,  or  64  miles  a 
second.  We  give  a  table  of  some  velocities*  which  have  been 
determined : — 

*  These  velocities  are  possibly  still  greater,  since  the  paths  in  space  may  bo 
inclined,  whereas  their  projections  are  here  in  question. 
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Miles  a  sccoiuL 

Arctiims 54 

61  Cygni 4() . 

(^apella         :M) 

Sirius 14 

« Centauri 13 

Vega 13 

Polaris IJ 


Thus  these  stars,  which  were  believed  to  be  fixed,  are  in  perpetual 
motion ;  nay,  the  velocity  of  some  of  these  distant  worlds  much 
exceeds  that  of  the  planetary  bodies,  which  varies,  as  we  have  seen, 
between  three  and  thirty  miles  a  second.  The  Earth,  which  moves 
in  its  orbit  with  such  prodigious  rapidity,  travels  three  times  more 
slowly  than  A  returns. 

How  have  we  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the 
solar  system  itd^elf  in  its  entirety  moves  through  space  P  Another 
familiar  comparison  will  help  us  to  answer  this  question.  Let  us 
place  ourselves  again  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  plain,  bordered 
at  the  horizon  on  every  side  with  rows  of  trees  differently  grouped. 
So  long  as  we  ourselves  are  at  rest,  these  objects  keep  the  same 
relative  positions  and  distances.  But  if  we  move  in  any  one  direc- 
tion, what  happens  ?  As  we  walk,  the  trees  in  front  of  us  open  out 
— are  gradually  separated ;  while  behind  us,  on  the  contrary,  they  will 
gradually  get  nearer  together,  will  close  up ;  whilst  on  either  side  they 
will  seem  to  recede  in  a  direction  contrary  to  our  movement ;  these 
are,  it  is  clear,  merely  effects  of  perspective.  But  between  all  these 
apparent  movements  in  various  directions,  and  the  direction  of 
our  walk,  there  is  an  intimate  connexion,  the  study  of  which, 
if  we  were  not  conscious  of  our  movement,  would  enable  us  to 
detect  it. 

Now  the  immense  expanse  of  the  heavens  is  our  plain,  and  the 
trees  on  the  horizon  are  the  stars  and  the  constellations,  and  the 
traveller  whom  we  have  imagined  to  walk  in  a  given  direction  is  the 
Sim  and  its  system. 

There  are,   however,  between  our  supposition  and   the  reality 

differences  which  somewhat  complicate  the  problem.     The  stars,  as 

we  have  just  seen,  have  a  real  movement  of  their  own,  and  there  are 

other  apparent  movements,  owing  to  the  movement  of  revolution  of 

the  Earth,  and  the  combination  of  this  movement  with  the  velocity 

of   light.       It   has,    therefore,    been   necessary  to    unravel    these 

complicated  movements,  and  to  sift  out  the  real  from  the  apparent 
ones. 
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If  to  these  difBcnltieB  ira  add  thoM  wluoli  nmh  Ann 
traine  ddioaoy  of  tlie  measureiiieiLfa  required,  "fl  of  litB 
Uie  nLeBHuring  inBtvtuneDtB  thenuelvee,  an  idea  will  be  fbmned 
•agacity,  patience,  and  genios  vhich  have  been  neoeanry  to : 
euch  magnificent  concliimcau.* 

Towards  what  portion  of  the  aky,  than,  are  we  traTolling  t 
ing  to  the  moot  recent  calonlationa,  the  Sun  ia  adTumng 
point   ntnated  in   the  constellation  Herooleef  with  aooh 
that  in  a  year  it  traTenes  more  tiian  cnuse  and  a  half  the 
of  the  tenwtrial  orbit,  or  163,000,000  miles  — about  4  mil 
seoondl 

The  moTemmt  of  the  Sun  takes  place,  poeaibly,  round  a  o 
still  unknown  to  us.     The  preeant  opinion  of  astnuiomen  is  in  fi 


IkBtf 
ofOa     ] 
iveit 


of  the  Fleiadee  being  the  centre  of  this  movement,  but  precise  knor* 
ledge  on  this  point  is  difficult  to  arrive  at. 

If  the  stars  move  unequally  and  in  different  directions, — if  the  Sun 
progress  towards  a  certain  point  in  the  heavenfi,  how  will  this  even- 
tually show  itself  in  the  aspect  of  the  starry  vault  F  By  a  continual 
change,  which  will  ultimately  give  to  the  constelJationB  groupings 
vastly  differing  from  those  under  which  they  are  at  present  seen. 
"  The  Southern  Cross,"  says  Humboldt,  "  will  not  always  keep  its 
characteristic  form,  for  its  four  stars  travel  in  different  directions  and 


*  The  BstroiKimerB  who  have  attempted,  discussed,  aod  solved  this  be«atifiil 
problem,  are,  among  others,  Sir  W.  Herschel,  Aigelander,  0.  Struve,  Madler,  ami 
Patera. 

t  On  the  straight  line  whioh  joins  the  two  stare  •-  aiid  f  of  this  eonslellatioii, 
at  a  quarter  of  the  separating  disttuice  ihim  the  first. 
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with  unequal  velocities.  At  the  present  time  it  is  not  known  how 
many  myriads  of  years  must  elapse  until  its  entire  dislocation."  "We 
may,  then,  rest  quiet,  and  study  the  sky  as  it  is,  without  fearing  pre- 
sent confusion  :  let  us  leave  to  our  descendants  of  the  year  9000  to 
determine  the  position  which  the  star  of  the  Hunting  Dogs,  known  as 
No.  1830  Groombridge,  will  then  occupy.  It  may  possibly  be 
found  in  Berenice's  Hair! 
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DOUBLE  AND  MULTIPLE  STARS. 

Distinction  between  Optical  and  Physical  Doubles — Characteristics  of  the  latter 
— Movements  of  Revolution  of  Double  Stars  —  Multiple  Systefiis. 

Theke  is,  in  the  vicinity  of  Vega,  the  brightest  star  in  the  constelk- 
tion  of  the  Lyre,  a  small  star  which  appears  elongated  to  some 
possessed  of  very  keen  eyesight,  and  this  appearance  suggests  that  it 
may  really  be  composed  of  two  luminous  points ;  indeed,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  examine  it  with  an  opera-glass  to  see  that  it  really  con- 
sists of  two  stars,  separated  by  an  interval  equal  to  about  the  ninth 
part  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  Moon.* 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  example  of  a  coarse  and  easily  divided 
double  star,  which  u  keen  eye  or  an  opera- glass  of  small  magnifying 
power  is  sufficient  to  separate  into  its  components.  But  this  is  not 
all ;  if  we  employ  an  instrument  of  considerable  optical  power  to 
examine  each  of  the  two  stars  of  which  the  coarse  double  is 
composed,  we  find  that  each  component  itself  consists  of  two  stars 
so  near  together  that  the  intervals  separating  them  arc  not  more 
than  the  -y^th  part  of  the  total  distance  of  the  couples  themselves,! 
so  that  we  have  here  a  tlouhlc-douhlc'^hxw  A  star  which  appears 
single  to  the  naked  eye  becomes  quadruple  when  examined  with  a 
powerful  telescope. 

A  century  ago,  only  about  twenty  double  stars  were  known  ;  now, 
however,  we  possess   catalogues  of  more  than  6000.J      Now  is  the 

*  3'  27".     The  star  is  Epsilon  (•)  Lyne. 

t  Struvc. 

X  Kircii,  Bradley,  Flamsteed,  Tobic  and  Christian  Mayer,  Sir  W.  Herschel, 
in  the  last  century  ;  the  two  Struvcs,  Bessel,  Argclander,  Enckc  and  Gall,  Preuss 
and  Miullcr,  and  Sir  John  Hcrschel,  in  the  fu'st  half  of  the  present  one,  have 
assisted  in  the  discovery  of  these  pairs,  now  so  numerous  and  so  interesting. 
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union  of  two  auna  in  a  small  apace  of  the  atarry  vault  to  be  looked  upon 
as  purely  accidental,  or  must  we  rather  conaider  it  to  indicate  a  real 
physical  connexion  of  the  two  bodies — a  real  system  ? 

On  the  first  suppoaition,  the  proximity  of  the  two  atare  to  each 
other  would  be  attributed  to  an  effect  of  perspective  ;  the  stars  them- 
Belvea,  though  widely  differing  in  their  distance  from  us,  IjHng  in  the 
same  line  of  aight.  In  the  second  caae,  the  two  suns  are  at  nearly 
equal  distances,  and  their  apparent  connexion  proceeds  from  the 
relative  smallnesa  of  the  interval  which  aeparotea  them. 

Hence  a  sifting  of  double  stars  into  optical  and  physical  pairs. 
As  aooQ  aa  the  number  of  double  stars  began  to  increase,  it  was 
thought  extremely  probable  that  groupings  of  this  kind  might  not 
all  be  owing  to  the  effects  of  perspective ;  and  the  existence  of  real 
ayatema  of  auna  was  auggested,  before  even  observation  had  directly 
confirmed  it ;  thia  auggestion  haa  aince  been  abundantly  justified. 

Out  of  a  total  number  of  6000  double  stars  known  at  the  present 


time,  650  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  physically  connected  sya- 
tema — two  auna,  turning  round  a  common  centre  of  gravity.  There 
are  atill  more  complicated  groups — systems  of  three,  or  four,  or  even 
more  suns.  In  the  constellation  of  Orion,  near  the  centre  of  the 
glorious  nebula  which  we  shall  soon  describe,  there  is  a  syatem  where 
the  unaided  sight  only  distinguiahea  a  luminous  point.  With  the 
help  of  a  powerful  telescope,  however,  thia  point  is  divided  into  four 
stara;  theae  can  be  seen  in  a  small  telescope,  in  the  form  of  a 
trapezinm ;  but  when  a  telescope  of  5  or  S-inches  aperture  is  uaed, 
two  of  the  stars  in  the  trapezium  are  themaelvea  seen  to  be  accom- 
panied by  two  other  very  small  stars,  forming  altogether  a  group 
ofaixauns  (fig.  139).  "Probably,"  says  Humboldt,  "the  sextuple 
star,  t  Ononis  (generally  called  the  "trapezium  of  Orion"), 
constitut«s  a  real  system,  for  the  five  smaller  atara  have  the  aame 
proper  motion   aa  the  principal  one."      We  may  add,  that  Mr. 
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Lassell  has  discoyered  a  seventh  star  in  this  remarkable  system,  so 
that  0  Ononis  is  a  septuple  star.  An  attentive  study  of  this  group, 
on  which  the  attention  of  astronomers  is  fixed,  as  it  forms  such 
an  admirable  test  object  for  their  instruments,  will  eventually 
show  us  what  truth  there  is  in  Humboldt's  statement ;  the  various 
stars  will  be  seen  to  progress  in  their  orbits,  and  science  will  be 
enriched  with  a  new  fact  well  worthy  the  attention  of  geometers : 
— the  reciprocal  and  simultaneous  movement  of  seven  suns. 

What  magnificence,  what  variety  is  there  in  the  constitution  of 
the  sidereal  universe  !  Our  solar  system  places  before  us  the  grand 
spectacle  of  a  central  star,  surroimded  with  more  than  a  hundred 
planetary  bodies  and  thousands  of  comets,  harmoniously  executing 
their  eternal  evolutions  roimd  the  focus  of  their  heat,  and  light,  and 
life. 

In  the  unfathomable  space  which  surrounds  our  system,  have  been 
revealed  to  us,  at  prodigious  distances,  millions  of  stars,  which  are  so 
many  suns,  surrounded  doubtless,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  cortige  of 
planets  like  our  own.  And  more  than  this,  among  these  myriads  of 
systems,  we  become  acquainted  with  some  which  present  to  us  the 
more  marvellous  association  still  of  suns  grouped  by  twos,  and 
threes,  and  fours,  moving  round  each  other  in  the  same  manner  as 
with  us  the  planets  move  roimd  their  common  centre. 

Not  only  is  the  division  of  double  stars  into  optical  and  physical 
couples  not  arbitrary — founded  as  it  is  on  precise  observations — but 
it  hits  furnished  vahiablc  data  for  the  solution  of  several  most  im- 
portant problems  in  stellar  astronomy.  A  word  on  this  subject. 
We  can  at  once  recognise  that  the  two  components  of  a  double 
star  form  a  real  or  physical  system,  when  the  movement  of  revo- 
lution of  one  round  the  other  is  observed.  Thus,  the  satellite  of 
Castor,*  and  those  of  the  stars,  ?j  Cassiopeoc,  j)  Serj)entarii,  J  UrsiC 
Majoris,  have  completed  an  entire  revolution  since  the  epoch  (1780) 
of  the  first  observations. 

The  physical  couples  are  again  distinguished  by  another  cha- 
racter,— a  common  proper  motion  ;  that  is  to  siiy,  when  this  is  in 
the  same  direction  and  extent,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  veritable  system,  although  their  movement  of 
revolution  is  so  slow  that  we  cannot  detect  it.     As  to  the  opticallv 

*  (>astor  is  a  binary  system  to  which,  according  to  Struve,  doubtless  belongs 
a  third  star,  which  participates  in  the  proper  movement  of  the  two  others. 
Here  then  are  two  suns  accompanied  with  a  thinl  sun  fifteen  times  more  distant 
from  the  first  than  is  the  second. 
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doable  stars,  they  are  distinguished  by  the  opposite  characteristics ; 
in  other  words,  no  movement  of  revolution  can  be  detected  in  them, 
and  the  proper  motion  of  one  is  not  participated  in  by  the  other. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  optical  couples  formed  by  the  companions 
of  Vega,  Atair,  Pollux,  and  Aldebaran. 

If  the  double  stars  of  the  first  kind — the  physically  connected 
ones — have  increased  man's  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
verse, by  showing  the  identity  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  steUar 
worlds  with  those  of  the  movements  of  the  planets,  the  optical  double 
stars  have  furnished,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  future  chapter,  the  means 
of  measuring  distances,  and  thus  of  soimding  the  depths  of  the 
heavens. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  some  details  of  the  principal 
double  stars,  the  movements  of  which  have  been  observed  and  the 
orbits  calculated. 

There  exists,  in  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear,  very  near 
that  of  the  Lion,  a  star  designated  in  the  catalogues  by  the  Greek 
letter  g,  known  as  a  double  star  since  1782.  The  two  compo- 
nents of  this  system  are,  one  of  the  fourth,  the  other  of  the  fifth 
magnitude.  The  movement  of  revolution  of  the  second  round  the 
first*  having  been  detected,  a  French  astronomer,  Savary,  deter- 
mined by  calculation  the  elements  of  the  orbit.  The  period  of 
revolution  is  sixty-one  years,  whence  it  foUows  that,  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  system,  the  orbit  has  been  entirely  traversed,  and  that 
one-third  of  the  second  period  is  already  completed. 

The  elliptical  qr  oval  form  of  the  orbit  of  this  binary  is  very 
decided ;  its  excentricity  is  comparable  to  the  orbits  of  our  periodical 
comets,  since,  even  among  the  telescopic  planets,  there  is  no  orbit 
which  differs  so  much  from  a  circle.  But  among  the  double  stars 
there  are  some,  the  otbits  of  which  are  still  more  elongated.  Such 
is  that  of  a  Centauri,  the  period  of  revolution  of  which  exceeds 
seventy-eight  years. 

We  may  also  cite  the  following  periods  of  double  stars  which 
have  been  determined : — 

Z  Herculis 36  years. 

I  Cancri 59     „ 

fA  Coronse  Borcalis    ....    66     „ 

p  Ophiuchi 92     „ 

y  Virginis ITK)      „ 

61  Cygni 452     „     . 

*  Or,  rather,  the  movement  of  each  star  round  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  system. 
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There  is,  as  is  seen  by  this  table,  great  variety  in  .the  periods, 
the  latter  surpassing  the  first  by  twelve  times.  But  it  is  probable 
that  some  still  more  divergent  will  be  found.  In  Berenice's  Hair, 
and  in  the  Lion,  there  are  two  pairs,  the  first  of  which  has  a  period 
of  less  than  fourteen  years,  whilst  the  second  completes  its  orbital 
movement  in  twelve  centuries.* 

If  we  have  been  able  to  determine  the  form  of  the  paths  described 
by  these  pairs  of  suns,  and  the  duration  of  their  periodical  movements, 
we  are  still — to  speak  generally — far  from  knowing  the  absolute  di^ 
mensions  of  the  orbits  ;  to  determine  these  we  must,  of  course,  know 
the  distances  of  the  stars  from  us.  We  know  this,  however*  in  the 
case  of  a  Centauri  and  61  Cygni. 

The  mean  distance  from  each  other  of  the  two  stars  which  com- 
pose the  second  of  these  systems,  is  not  less  than  1,019,000,000  miles. 
Compared  to  the  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  Sun,  this  distance 
is  comprised  between  those  of  Saturn  and  Uranus.  The  orbit  of 
the  companion  of  61  Cygni  has  a  mean  radius  of  about  forty- 
five  times  the  distance  of  the  Sun  from  the  Earth,  or  more  than 
4,275,000,000  miles.  Let  us  bear  in  mind,  that  such  dimensions 
are  quite  lost  to  the  unaided  sight ;  so  immense  is  the. distance  of 
these  stars,  that  a  powerful  telescope  only  can  divide  them. 

That  astronomy  has  arrived  at  such  a  point  of  perfection,  as  to 
be  able  to  calculate  the  elements  of  such  distant  systems,  is  indeed 
an  admirable  result,  and  a  proof  of  the  power  of  calculation,  when 
supported  by  observations  worthy  of  confidence.  But  this  is  not 
all ;  it  is  now  demonstrated,  that  the  laws  which,  regulate  the  stellar 
systems  are  identical  with  those  which  govern  the  bodies  of  our 
own  system  ;  we  have  thence  been  able  to  form  an  approximate  esti- 
mate of  the  masses  of  these  bodies.  Thus,  it  has  been  found,  that 
61  Cygni — that  small  star  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye — weighs 
more  than  a  third  of  our  Sun. 

Quite  recently,  the  exactitude  of  these  theoretical  deductions 
has  received  a  brilliant  confirmation.  Every  one  knows  Sirius, 
the  brightest  star  of  the  heavens.  While  studjdng  with  minute 
care  the  proper  movement  of  this  magnificent  sun,  the  illustrious 
Bessel — one  of  the  greatest  astronomers  and  geometers  of  the 
century — suspected  the  existence  of  a  satellite,  the  mass  of  which, 
acting  on  the  central  star,  produced  variations  in  its  movement. 
Was  this  satellite  a  dark  body  analogous  to  our  planets,  or  a  second- 
ary sun,  the  light  of  whicli  is  lost  in  the  dazzling  rays  of  Sirius  ? 

*  Both  these  periods  are  however  uncertain. 
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On  this  point  nothing  was  known ;  other  astronomers  attempted  the 
same  prohlem,  and  one  of  them,  M.  Peters,  calculated  for  the  un- 
known orhit  a  period  of  fifty  years.  Such  was  the  state  of  things 
when  an  American  optician,  Mr.  Alvan  Clark,  on  the  31st  of 
January,  1862,  in  turning  a  new  and  powerfid  telescope  on  Sirius, 
discovered  the  satellite,  the  cause  of  the  observed  perturbations. 
Since  that  time,  it  has  been  again  seen  by  other  astronomers :  * 
and  it  now  remains  to  verify  by  observation  the  orbit  and  i)eriod 
calculated  before  its  discovery. 

When  a  branch  of  science,  scarcely  known  two  centuries  ago, 
and  cultivated  steadily  less  than  a  hundred  years,  arrives  at  such 
results,  what  may  we  not  hope  for  the  future  progress  of  sidereal 
astronomy  ? 

Doubtless,  many  points  will  long  remain  in  the  domain  of  con- 
jecture. But,  without  overstepping  probabilities,  it  will  gradually 
be  more  and  more  possible  to  form  a  correct  idea,  both  of  the  unity 
of  the  laws  which  govern  the  celestial  bodies,  and  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  the  phenomena  which  they  offer  to  man's  observation. 

We  may  thus  liken  the  innumerable  suns  scattered  over  the 
heavens  to  the  central  body  of  our  own  system.  Doubtless,  round 
each  revolve  other  bodies,  some  like  our  planets,  others,  perhaps, 
gaseous,  like  our  comets.  The  phenomena  of  day  and  night,  and  of 
the  seasons,  again  occur  in  those  secondary  worlds,  rendered  invisi- 
ble by  their  immense  distance.  By  carrying  ourselves  back  to  the 
phenomena  of  our  planetarj'  system,  we  can  conceive  those  eternally 
going  on  in  the  worlds  of  which  we  speak. 

But  how  much  more  varied  still  must  be  the  phenomena  in  those 
systems  composed  of  two  or  three,  or  even  more  suns,  with  their 
varjring  lights  and  heats,  sometimes  combined,  and  sometimes  ex- 
perienced in  succession.  Let  us  imagine  ourselves,  for  example,  "on 
one  of  the  planets  of  the  triple  sun  -^  Cassiopea?;  the  movements 
of  rotation  and  revolution  of  such  a  planet,  combined  with  the 
movements  of  revolution  of  the  three  light-giving  bodies,  would 
bring  on  its  horizon  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other  of  the 
sons  of  the  system,  and  sometimes,  also,  two  or  three  at  a  time. 
To  periods  of  day  and  night  would  succeed  periods  of  continuous 
day ;  and  the  temperature  and  seasons  would  varj'  also  by  reason 
of  ever  new  conditions.  To  these  we  must  add  the  varieties  of 
colour  which  characterize  the  lights  of  the  component  stars  of  the 

*  The  Bev.  W.  R.  Dawes  in  England,  MM.  Chacoriiac  and  (Joldschmidt  at 
Puis.  Mr.  Lassell  at  Malta,  Father  Secchi  at  Rouic. 
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system, — varieties  which  would  produce  on  the  planet  sometimes  red 
days,  sometimes  green,  or  blue  ones,  or  even  days  illuminated  by  a 
light  compounded  of  these  three  colours,  in  varying  proportions  ;  an 
idea  will  thus  be  formed  of  the  odd  effects  of  Ught,  and  singular  con- 
trasts which  objects  must  present  according  to  the  hour  of  the  day 
and  the  time  of  the  year. 

That  brings  us  naturally  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  colour  of  the 
stars  in  the  simple  or  multiple  systems. 
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COLOURED  STARS. 

Variety  of  Colours  presented  by  the  Stars — Colours  of  Single  Stars — Colours  of 
Double  and  Multiple  Stars — Variations  observed  in  Colour;  presumeil 
CBuaeB  of  their  Changes. 

The  rapid  Tariations  of  brightness,  which  a  star  presents  to  the 
smked  eye,  are  ordinarily  accompanied  with  instantaneous  changes  of 
colour ;  and  to  these  two  phenomena  combined  has  been  given  the 
name  of  '^  scintillation."  It  is,  however,  known  that  these  changes  do 
not  take  place  in  the  star,  but  are  caused  by  our  atmosphere,  through 
which  the  luminous  waves  reach  our  eye. 

But,  independently  of  these  apparent  and  ever-changing  tints, 
the  stars  possess  real  and  constant  colours,  arising  from  real  differ- 
coces  in  the  nature  of  the  light  which  they  emit. 

This  we  can  all  see  for  ourselves.  If  we  observe  some  of  the 
Host  brilliant  stars  in  the  heavens,  it  will  be  remarked,  that  the  light 
of  SiriuSy  of  Vega,  of  Regulus,  and  of  Spica,  are  perfectly  white, 
whilst  Betelgeuse,  the  brightest  star  in  Orion,  and  Aldebaran  show 
a  decided  red  tint. 

The  Greek  astronomers,  as  remarked  by  Arago,  only  recognised 
led  and  white  stars.  Now,  however,  that  this  branch  of  observation 
if  carefully  cultivated,  all  colours,  all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  have 
been  detected,  in  the  light  of  different  stars.* 

*  Observations  of  this  nature  are  very  delicate :  and  although  the  use  of  tele- 
•eopcB  renders  them  more  certain,  as  the  star  is  deprived  of  nearly  all  its  sciiitil- 
btion,  the  J  are  still  subject  to  errors,  proceeding  both  from  the  personality  of 
the  obflcnrer  and  the  peculiarities  of  his  instrument.  We  are  surprised  that 
there  has  not  yet  been  instituted  a  precise  mode  of  observation,  in  employing, 
lor  example,  a  chromatic  scale,  the  degrees  of  which  would  serve  for  terms  of 
eomparieon  with  the  coloured  lights  of  the  stars.' 

■  Since  tlM  pabUatioD  of  the  flni  edition  of  thin  work,  we  have  receiTed  fVom  Admiral  Smyth  a 
■CBoir  bj  that  edebiwted  obeenrer,  who  inroposes  a  chromatic  scale  predeely  of  the  kind  roferrod  to. 
Ite  title  ctthlM  memoir,  published  in  London  in  1864,  is  "Sidereal  Chromatics,  or  the  Colours  of 
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Among  the  single  stars  of  reddish  tint,  we  may  quote  Arcturus, 
Antares,  and  a  star  in  the  Whale,  the  famous  Mira  Ceti,  which  we 
shall  again  soon  meet  with  among  the  variable  stars.  Procyon,  Gapella, 
and  Polaris  are  yellow.  The  light  of  Castor  is  green,  and  that  of 
a  Lyrec  is  of  a  decided  blue  tint.  Nevertheless,  white  is  undoubtedly 
the  colour  of  the  great  majority  of  stars. 

These  diverse  and  permanent  tints  can  only  be  attributed  to  real 
diiferences  in  the  nature  of  the  light  emitted  by  each  Sun.  If  the 
hypothesis  of  a  photosphere,  or  incandescent  gaseous  envelope,  now 
admitted  by  many  of  our  astronomers  in  the  case  of  the  Sun,  be  ex- 
tended to  the  physical  constitution  of  the  stars,  it  suffices  to  suppose  a 
different  chemical  composition  in  the  photospheres  of  these  bodies, 
or  different  absorbing  processes  going  on  in  their  atmospheres,  to 
explain  the  differences  of  colour.  Doubtless,  also,  the  degree  of  the 
temperature  of  the  incandescent  media  will  go  for  something  in 
influencing  the  phenomena. 

It  is  in  the  double  and  multiple  stars,  that  the  colour  of  the 
light  is  presented  with  all  its  brightness  and  richness.  The  greatest 
variety  distinguishes  the  colours  of  the  components  of  these  systems, 
already  so  remarkable  from  so  many  other  points  of  view. 

The  illustrious  and  laborious  astronomer  of  Dorpat  and  Poulkowa, 
M.  W,  Struve,  who  has  consecrated  thirteen  years  of  watching  to 
the  examination  of  120,000  stars,  amongst  which  he  has  found  more 
than  3000  double  stars,  thus  writes  on  this  subject : — 

**  The  attentive  observation  of  the  bright  double  stars  teaches  us, 
that,  besides  those  which  are  white,  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  are 
to  be  met  with ;  also,  when  the  principal  star  is  not  white,  its  light 
borders  on  the  red  side  of  the  spectrum,  whilst  that  of  its  satellite 
offers  the  bluish  tint  of  the  opposite  end.  Nevertheless,  this  law  is  not 
without  exception ;  on  the  contrarj^  the  most  general  case  is  that 
the  two  stars  have  the  same  colours ;  I  find,  indeed,  among  696  bright 
double  stars : — 

375,  the  two  components  of  which  have  tho  same  colour  and  the 

same  intensity : 
101  of  the  same  colour,  with  a  different  intensity ; 
120  of  totally  different  colours. 

> 
Among  tlie  stui's  of  the  same  colour,  the  most  numerous  are  the 

white,  and  of  the  476  stars  of  this  kind,  I  have  found 

295  in  which  the  two  components  arc  white  ; 
118       „        they  are  yellow  or  reddish  ; 
63       „        they  arc  bluish." 
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I.  Group  rarrouiiiHng  kappa  of  the  Cnn*.  —  1.  Kippa  in  Pegasus.  ~  3.  6t  or  the  Swan. 
—  4.  Delia  in  the  Sfrpent.  —  5.  Gamma  in  AnilromrJa.  —  C.  El"  in  Cns-iopB*.  —  7.  A  ilouhlc 
liar  in  Ihe  Ship.  —  S,  32  of  the  River  Eridanus.  —  <).  SiKn"  i"  Cassiopea.  —  (Q.  I)«tL  u\ 
ibe  S*an.  —  II.  Gammi  in  (he  Lion.  -~  ]I.  Alpha  in  Hetculea.  —  \^.T.\A,\nV«ne>i\. 
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It  was  at  first  believed  that  the  blue  colour  was  a  simple  ciFoc^t  of 
contrast,  owing  to  the  feebleness  of  tho  light  of  the  smuller  star, 
compared  to  the  yellow  and  more  brilliant  light  of  tho  principal  one. 
But  if  this  optical  illusion  be  sometimes  met  with,  observation  shows 
that  it  is  accidental,  and  that  blue  stars  do  really  exist.  IndeiHl 
Stmve  has  as  often  met  with  a  blue  satellite  to  a  white  star,  as  to 
one  of  a  decided  yellow.  Besides,  couples  are  mentionc^d  of  which 
the  components  are  both  blue.  Such  are  the  double  stars,  6  8cr- 
pentis,  and  59  Andromedsa.  Lastly,  there  is  in  the  Southern  heavens 
a  group  composed  of  a  multitude  of  stars,  which  are  all  blue. 

All  possible  shades,  we  have  before  said,  are  met  ^vith  in  the 
coloured  double  stars.  White  is  found  mixed  with  light  or  dark 
red,  purple,  ruby,  and  vermilion.  Here  we  have  a  green  star  with 
a  deep  blood-red  companion,  there  an  orange  primary  accompanied 
by  a  purple  or  indigo  blue  satellite.  The  triple  star,  y  Andromcdir, 
is  formed  of  an  orange-red  sun,  accompanied  with  two  others,  the 
light  of  which  is  of  an  emerald  green  colour.  [If  indeed,  one  b(^ 
not  blue,  and  the  other  yellow,  the  green  resulting  from  the  clost> 
juxtaposition  of  the  two.]  Two  stars,  the  distances  and  period  of 
whose  revolutions  we  have  already  cited,  61  Cygni  and  a  Ceiitauri, 
have  each  for  their  components  two  orange-yellow  suns.  Plate  XXX I 
will  give  an  idea  of  these  associations  of  colours,  whicli  will,  perhaps, 
furnish  us  later  with  some  facts  bearing  on  the  constitution  of  tlie 
sidereal  world.  We  have  given,  according  to  Sir  John  Ilerschel,  an 
extremely  remarkable  group,  situated  in  the  Southern  Cross,  near  llie 
star  Kappa.  It  is  composed  of  110  stars,  of  which  seven  only  exceed 
the  tenth  magnitude.  Among  the  principal  ones,  two  are  red  and 
roddy,  one  is  of  a  greenish  blue,  two  are  green,  and  tliree  others  are 
of  a  pale  green.  "  The  stars  which  compose  it,  seen  in  a  telescope  of 
diameter  large  enough  to  enable  the  colours  to  be  distinguislied, 
have  the  effect,"  says  Herschel,  "of  a  casket  of  variously  coloured 
precious  stones."* 

"We  have  already  remarked,  that  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  the  real  and  constant  colours  of  the  stars,  and  the  instan- 
taneous and  oft-renewed  variations  due  to  scintillation.  Nevertheless, 
the  constancy  of  the  real  colour  is  not  absolute. 

It  seems  at  length  to  be  an  undoubted  fact,  that  certain  stars  do 
change  colour.  Sinus  is  the  first  example  of  this.  The  ancients  re- 
presented it  as  a  red  star,  while,  at  present,  tliis  sun  is  distinguished 
by  its  brilliant  whiteness. 


**  Asteonomical  Observations  at  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,"  p.  1 
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Two  double  stars,  one  of  the  Lion,  the  other  of  the  Dolphin, 
noted  as  white  by  Herschel,  are  now  composed  of  primaries  of 
golden-yellow,  accompanied  by  a  reddish-green  star  in  the  first  pair, 
and  a  bluish-green  one  in  the  second.* 

But  after  all,  this  variation  of  colour  will  seem  less  astonishing 
when  we  see  how  much  the  brightness  of  the  light  of  the  stars  itself 
is  subjected  to  yariations. 

The  cause  of  the  colours  of  the  stars,  and  of  the  changes  of  tint 
they  undergo,  is  still,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  not  entirely 
accounted  for.  **  It  must  be  left  to  time  and  careftd  observation," 
says  Arago,  "  to  teach  us  if  the  green  or  blue  stars  are  not  suns,  in 
process  of  decay,  if  the  different  tints  of  these  bodies  do  not  in- 
dicate that  combustion  is  operating  upon  them  at  different  degrees." 

All  that  can  be  at  present  said  with  certainty,  is,  that  the  celes- 
tial spaces,  far  from  presenting  to  us  immutability  and  immobility, 
are  the  theatre  of  incessant  movement  and  continuous  transformation. 
The  study  of  variable  stars,  and  of  new  or  temporary  stars,  which 
have  suddenly  appeared  to  disappear  as  suddenly,  will  again  furnish 
us  with  decisive  proof  of  a  truth  that  has  taken  us  so  long  to 
learn. 


*  This  variation  does  not  seem  to  be  explained  by  the  difference  of  the 
instruments  used,  since  the  mirrors  of  Herschel's  telescope  gave  rather  a  reddish 
tint  to  all  objects  ;  and  it  was  Struve,  who  first  established  their  colour  with  the 
large  Poulkowa  refractor. 
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VARIABLE  STARS. 


Periodical  Changes  of  Brilliancy  of  Mira  Ceti,  and  Algol  in  Perseus — Other  Va- 
riable Stars — Explanation  of  these  Changes — Hypothesis  of  the  Rotation 
of  Stara 


There  is  in  the  constellation  of  the  Whale  a  star  marked  on  the 
maps  by  the  Gh*eek  letter  o  (Omicron),  which  astronomers  know  also 
under  the  Latin  name  of  Mira  (the  maryellous).  This  star  has 
been  long  remarked  on  account  of  the  periodical  variations  of  its 
brightness.  During  each  interval  of  eleven  months  it  passes  through 
the  following  phases. 

During  fifteen  days  it  attains  and  preserves  its  maximimi  bright- 
ness, which  is  equal  to  that  of  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude.  Its 
light  afterwards  decreases  during  three  months,  until  it  becomes 
completely  invisible,  not  to  the  naked  eye  only,  but  even  to  our 
telescopes.* 

It  remains  in  this  state  during  five  whole  months  ;  after  which 
it  reappears,  its  light  increasing  in  a  continuous  manner  during 
three  other  months.  Its  cycle  of  variability  is  then  ended,  and  it 
attains  again  its  maximum  brightness  to  pass  a  second  time  through 
the  same  phases.  These  singular  variations  have  been  known  since 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century;  but  the  exact  measure  of  the 
period  was  only  efiSected  a  century  later.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
known  with  great  precision,  and  is  valued  at  331  days,  15  hours,  and 
7  minutes. 

In  truth,  irregularities  have  been  discovered  in  the  period  of 
Mira;  but  these  irregularities  also  are   subjected   to  a  periodicity 


*  We  are  surprised  that  observations  of  this  singular  star  have  not  been  pur- 
sued with  the  most  powerful  instruments  during  the  period  of  invisibility.  It  is 
only  knowki  that  it  is  then  below  the  eleventh  magnitude. 
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whicli  renders  the  phenomenon  still  more  interesting.  The  greatest 
brilliancy  does  not  always  rank  it  in  the  same  magnitude.  Some- 
timea  it  scarcely  exceeds  the  fourth,  whilst  at  certain  epochs  (in 
1799,  for  example,*)  its  light  was  almost  aa  brilliant  as  that  of  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  it  was  scarcely  inferior  to  Al- 
debaran. 

Mira  is  not  the  only  example  of  the  periodical  change  of  bright- 
ness of  stdlar  light ;  and  the  duration  of  the  variations  is  not  always 
80  long  as  in  it.  Algol,  in  the  head 
of  Medusa,  in  the  constellation  of 
Perseus  (fig.  140),  is  at  least  as  in- 
teresting aa  Mira,  but  its  period  is 
much  shorter,  and  it  is  never  in* 
visible,  even  to  the  naked  eye.  A 
star  of  the  second  magnitude  during 
two  days  and  thirteen  and  a  half 
hours,  it  suddenly  decreases,  and 
in  three  hours  and  a  half  descends 
to  the  fourth  magnitude.  Then  its 
brightness  regains  the  ascendant, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  fresh  interval 
of  three  hours  and  a  half,  attains 
its  maximum.  All  these  changes 
Fin.  no.-Viiriabi....r  Algol  in  Pm™.  g^g  cfiectwl  in  less  than  three  duys, 
or,  more  exactly,  in  2  days,  21  hours,  49  minutes. 

Among  the  variable  stars  with  long  periods,  Bett^lgeuse,  one  of 
the  four  stars  of  the  great  trapezium  of  Orion,  may  also  be  men- 
tioned, the  period  of  this  star  is  nearly  200  days.  There  is  a  star 
in  the  Swan,  the  variations  of  which  are  effected  in  406  days. 
Three  of  the  seven  stars  of  the  Great  Bear  vary  in  periods  imper- 
fectly known,  but  they  certainly  embrace  several  years.  * 

In  the  number  of  variable  stars  with  short  periods,  i  Cephei 
is  distinguished  by  the  regularity  of  its  changes  of  brightness,  which 
last  5  days  8  hours  40  seconds.  This  star  has  been  obsen'ed 
since  1784. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  great  number  of  stars,  the  variability  of  which 
is  proved  without  their  periods  having  yet  been  determined,  either 
because  these  periods  are  irregular,  or  because  the  time  they  occupy 
is  very  considerable. 

The    preceding    examples  will  suffice  to   give  an   idea  of  the 

*  Tie  6th  oi  Novcmbor,  aa  cited  in  HumboMt'a  "  Coamos." 
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y 

• 

interest  attached  to  these  singular  phenomena,  the  cause  of  which, 
although  suspected,  is  still  unknown.  The  periodicity  even  of  the 
changes  obseryed  indicates  that  the  variations  of  brightness  are 
possibly  produced  by  a  movement  of  rotation  of  the  variable  itself, 
or  by  the  movement  of  revolution  of  a  dark  or  opaque  body  round 
the  Inminous  body. 

On  the  hypothesis  of  the  rotation  of  the  variable  stars,  it  has 
been  held  that  the  different  sides  of  the  body  vary  in  luminosity,  and 
even,  in  certain  cases,  are  completely  dark.*  Spots  of  large  dimen- 
sionsy  analogous  to  solar  spots,  and  encroaching  on  a  part  of  the 
surface  of  these  suns  during  long  intervals  of  time,  have  been  sug- 
gested to  account  for  the  phenomena. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  each  star  be  considered  the  focus  of  the 
movements  of  dark  bodies  similar  to  our  planets,  an  hypothesis 
which  is  toLT  from  being  completely  improbable,  it  must  happen  to 
a  certain  number  of  them,  that  the  planes  of  the  orbits  of  these 
leoondary  bodies,  if  prolonged,  would  pass  through  our  system. 
In  this  case,  at  each  revolution,  there  would  be  an  eclipse  to  our  eyes 
of  die  central  body,  a  partial  or  total  eclipse,  according  to  the  dimcn- 
noQs  and  the  respective  distances  of  the  dark  satellite  and  its  sun. 
Many  satellites  of  unequal  periods  would  then  explain  the  different 
phsHOR  of  variability. 

Another  explanation  of  the  variability  of  certain  stars  has 
suggested  by  the  fact,  that,  during  the  minimum  of  bright- 
some  of  these  bodies  have  appeared  surrounded  with  a  kind  of 
mist.  This  is,  that  the  variability  is  owing  to  the  interposition  of 
nebulous  masses  travelling  through  space,  and  which,  not  being  self- 
luminous  would  veil,  or  even  quite  extinguish,  the  stars  in  question. 

[The  question  of  variable  stars,  one  of  the  most  puzzling  in  the 
whole  domain  of  astronomy,  has  recently  engaged  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart,  who  has  done  so  much  good  work  on  the 
Sun, — ^which  by  the  way,  is  doubtless  a  variable  star.  He  remarks, 
"  We  are  entitled  to  conclude,  that,  in  our  own  system,  the  approach 
of  a  planed  to  the  Sun  is  favourable  to  luminosity,  and  especially 
in  that  portion  of  the  Sun  which  is  next  the  planet.  Let  us  take 
variable  stars.  The  hypothesis  which,  without  being  physically 
probable,  gives  yet  the  best  formal  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 

*  The  idea  of  Maapertuis,  that  amoDg  the  suns  there  are,  doubtless,  some  of 
vhich  the  forms  differ  from  a  sphere,  and  which  are  presented  to  us,  by  reason 
of  a  moYement  of  rotation,  sometimes  in  section,  sometimes  in  plan,  scarcely 
Mems  in  aooordanoe  with  the  principles  of  mechanics,  which  account  for  the 
figuras  of  oelflstial  bodies. 
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there  repi'esented,  is  that  which  assumes  rotation  on  an  axis,  while 
it  is  supposed  that  the  body  of  the  star  is  not  equally  luminous  on 
every  part  of  its  sur&ce.  Now,  if  instead  of  this,  we  suppose  such 
a  star  to  have  a  large  planet  revolying  round  it  at  a  small  distance, 
then,  according  to  our  hypothesis,  that  portion  of  the  star  which  is 
near  the  planet,  will  be  more  limiinous  than  that  which  is  more 
remote;  and  this  state  of  things  will  revolve  round  as  the  planet 
itself  revolves,  presenting  to  a  distant  spectator  an  appearance  of 
variation,  with  a  period  equal  to  that  of  the  planet.  Let  us  now 
suppose  the  planet  to  have  a  very  elliptical  orbit ;  then  for  a  long 
period  of  time  it  will  be  at  a  distance  from  its  primary,  while,  for 
a  comparatively  short  period,  it  will  be  very  near.  We  should, 
therefore,  expect  a  long  period  of  darkness,  and  a  comparatively  short 
one  of  intense  light,  precisely  what  we  have  in  temporary  stars."  So 
that,  according  to  Mr.  Stewart,  the  phenomena  of  variable  stars 
depend  upon  the  formal  law,  that  the  approach  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  produces  light  in  the  same  way  as  the  approach  of  atoms 
produces  light ;  an  offshoot  of  the  fact,  that  heat  and  light  are  modes 

of  motion.] 

Among  the  variable  stars,  [as  if  in  proof  of  Mr.  Stewart's  hypo- 
thesis,] binary  couples  are  noticed.  Such  is  y  Virginis,  of  which  we 
have  had  occasion  to  cite  the  movement  of  revolution.  The  two 
stars  which  compose  it  have  changed  in  brightness,  and  the  most 
brilliant  has  become  inferior  to  the  other,  at  the  end  of  some  years. 
The  variable  star,  a  CassiopesD,  is  also  a  double  star;  according 
to  Struve  there  are  many  others.  "That  which  is  especially  of 
great  importance,"  remarks  that  eminent  astronomer,  "  is,  that  it 
can  be  demonstrated  from  this  variability  of  double  stars,  that  they 
move  roimd  an  axis  of  rotation,  and  that,  in  consequence,  we  have 
found  a  fresh  analogy  between  these  systems  of  many  suns  and  our 
planetary  system."  On  the  hypothesis  of  dark  satellites,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  if  the  analogy   seized  upon  is  different,   it  is  not   less 

curious.  ^ 

According  to  Mr.  Hind,  the  colour  of  a  great  number  of  variable 
stars  is  red ;  but  that  is  not  an  essential  characteristic ;  if  Mira  is 
of  a  red  colour,  the  light  of  Algol  is  white.* 

*  [We  are  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Knott  and  Baxendell,  to  add 
her©  a  woodcut  (fig.  140a),  which  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  method 
adopted  by  our  observers  in  this  class  of  observations. 

By  successively  contracting  the  aperture  of  the  telescope,  stars  of  all  mag- 
nitudes can  be  made  to  disappear.  Finding  by  experiment  with  what  aperture 
stars  of  known  magnitude  became  just  extinguished,  the  aperture  at  which  a 
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As  we  advance  in  the  study  of  the  stellar  world,  the  apparent 
anifcrmitj  of  the  heavens,  in  which  the  indifferent  spectator  ut  first 
only  sees  a  multitude  of  luminous  points  nlways  the  same,  alwuys 
immovable,  gives  place  to  a  most  rich  and  vuriod  picture.  The 
number  of  phenomena  of  which  wo  are  the  wituesscs  is  only  equalled 
by  the  moulds  of  time  and  space  in  which  they  are  cast. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  solar  system,  the  most  wonderful  order 
governing  the  combination  of  the  movements  of  the  bodies  which 
compoae  it,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  means  by  which  the  most 
astoDishing  difierencea  are  everywhere  produced.  In  the  sidereal 
world,  the  same  harmony  governs  the  suns  even,  the  changes  of 
wbieh,  as  we  have  seen,  are  subjected  to  laws  and  reguliitcd  i)eriuds. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  it  is  necessarily  thus  with 
all  celestial  phenomena,  and  that  regularity  is  the  characteristic 
sign  of  the  movements  or  transformations  of  stars.  VTe  are  about 
to  describe  some  phenomena  which  bear,  for  (he  most  part,  the  ap- 
pearance of  sudden  catastrophes,  or  which,  when  they  occurred 
gradually,  were  rapid  enough  for  observers  to  register  all  their 
phases.  These  sudden  changes  will  doubtless  strike  the  imagina- 
tion ;  but  our  reason  will  none  the  more  look  upon  them  us  pro- 
digies, habitoated  as  it  is  to  see  ever^'thing  subjected  to  laws : 
Omnia  rrguntur  ntmrro,  pondere  et  mvmurd  ! 

itar  aa  dirappeora  becomes  an  iudez  of  its  magnitude.    Preparatory,  ttiere- 

Idi«,  to  oominendDg  operations  on  a  variable    star,  the  observer    furnishes 

him^lf  with  a  chart  of  the  surrouodiug 

■Un,  with  a  seloctod  list  of  oonvcniontly  ^"'-  ''"""■ 

Btoated   comporisoD  stars,  whoao  magni- 

tnda  w  careftilly  measured  id  the  manner 

«■  have  indioated.  The  "  comparison  stars  " 

an  Istterod  for   conveiiiBiice   of  reference. 

ne  oboerver  tiion   compares  the  VHiiable 

with  those  atan  on  the  list  which  differ 

kaat   from  it  in  brightness,  and  carefully 

(sUmstca  the   difference   in    t«iitha  of  a 

iBSRnitude.     He  thus  obtains  aeveial  iude- 

peitdent  Talnea  tar  the  magnitude  of  the 

Tariable  at  the  date  of  observation.    The 

meoD  of  tbeaa  is  adopt«d  for  the  night- 

The  Eoaoamn  ofaeervstiona  are  laid  down 

m  cnxs-niled  paper,  the  datea  of  obecr-        uni\a.  :;htii  mi 

vation  forming  tha  abadasc,  and  the  mean  _      .  . 

BU^itudea  the  oo-ordinates.    l^irough  the  u  cuicri.  (Kiiotc.) 

points  thus  obtained  a  ciirre  is  laid  down  ; 

thia  is  the   ligla-curvt,   and  from  it  the  dates  nf  maiinmm  iind  minimum 
brightoesB  sie  determined.] 
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X. 


TEMPORARY  STARS. 


New  Stars— Temporary  Star  of  1572 — Lost  Stars — Explanation  of  these  Sudden 

Appearances  and  Disappearances. 


"  One  night,"  writes  Tycho  Brah^,  "  as  I  was  examining  as  usual 
the  celestial  vault,  the  aspect  of  which  is  so  familiar  to  me,  I  saw, 
with  unspeakable  astonishment,  near  the  zenith,  in  Gassiopea,  a 
star  of  extraordinary  brightness.  Struck  with  surprise,  I  could 
scarcely  believe  my  eyes.  To  convince  myself  that  there  was  no 
illusion,  and  to  obtain  the  testimony  of  other  persons,  I  called  the 
workmen  occupied  in  my  laboratory,  and  I  asked  them,  as  well  as 
all  the  passers-by,  if  they  saw,  as  I  did,  the  star  which  had  so 
suddenly  made  its  appearance.  I  learnt  later,  that  in  Germany 
the  coach -drivers  and  others  of  the  people  had  acquainted  the  astro- 
nomers of  a  strange  appearance  in  the  sky,  and  thereby  furnished 
occasion  for  a  renewal  of  the  accustomed  railing  against   scientific 


men." 


It  was  in  the  course  of  November,  1572,  that  this  strange  appari- 
tion took  place. 

The  new  star  observed  by  Tycho  had  none  of  the  appearances 
of  a  comet ;  no  nebulous  head,  no  tail  accompanied  it ;  it,  moreover, 
remained  completely  immovable  in  the  same  point  of  the  heavens 
during  the  seventeen  months  that  it  was  visible.  It  twinkled  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  and  at  first  its  brightness  exceeded  that  of 
Vega,  Sirius,  and  even  Jupiter  at  its  smallest  distance  from  the 
Earth.  "It  coidd  only  be  compared,"  says  Tycho,  "to  that  of  Venus 
in  quadrature."  It  also  remained  visible  in  the  day,  at  noon,  when 
the  sky  was  clear.     But,  by  degrees,  it-s  light  diminished  in  intensity. 

In   January  1573,  it  was   already  less  brilliant  than  Jupiter; 
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from  tlie  montli  of  April  it  passed  from  the  first  to  the  second 
magnitude ;  after  this  it  rapidly  decreased,  and  disappeared  at  last  in 
Mareh  1574. 

Not  only  was  this  extraordinary  star  rUriable  in  brightness,  but 
even  its  colour  was  subjected  to  rapid  changes ;  first,  white  during 
the  first  two  months,  the  period  of  its  greatest  brilliancy ;  afterwards 
it  passed  to  yellow,  then  to  red.  Tycho  then  compared  it  to  Mars, 
to  Betelgeuse,  and  especially  to  Aldcbaran.  Lastly,  in  the  spring 
of  1573,  the  red  colour  reappeared,  and  remained  until  the  end  of 
its  Tisibility. 

Several  similar  appearances  have  been  noticed  in  more  remote 
times  in  various  regions  of  the  sky;    two  of  them  are  esnecially 


FIr.  1*1.— 1I»w  uid  temporary 

interesting.  They  were  observed  in  945  and  in  1264,  between 
Cepheus  and  Cassiopca,  nearly  in  the  same  position  as  that  taken  up 
by  the  Pilgrim,  the  name  given  te  the  star  of  1572.  If  this  identity 
were  actually  established,  femporarj'  stars  would  then  be  shown 
to  be  no  other  than  periodical  variable  stars,  a  conclusion  at  which 
we  have  before  hinted ;  and  the  only  difference  between  them  would 
arise  from  the  inequality  of  the  cycle  of  variability,  and  of  the 
intensity  of  the  variations. 

[From  a  careful  reduction  of  the  places  recorded  by  Tycho  Brahe, 
Argelander  has  arrived  at  the  following  figures,  as  giving  its  position 
for  1865:— 

R.A.  ll«l.  _ 

4     19   67-7       ....         +63    23    00-4 

taking  up  the  theory  that  this  temporary  star  is  reolly  a  long- 
poiod  variable,  he  has  been  inquiring  whether  any  suspicious  star 
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exists  in  or  near  the  above  place.  He  finda  that  D' Arrest  has 
observed  a  star  of  the  10  J  magnitude,  in  the  following  position : — 

R.A.  Decl. 

h       m       8  o         / 

4      19    30  +63    22*9 

Many  years  ago,  observers  sought  in  vain  for  a  star  in  this  position, 
and,  it  may  be,  that  D' Arrest's  star  may  be  the  great  temporary  star 
of  1572  slowly  recovering  its  light.  Nor  are  the  intervals  between 
the  dates  we  have  mentioned  widely  difPerent;  the  mean  of  them 
gives  1885  as  the  epoch  of  its  next  maximum.] 

Since  the  observation  of  Tycho  Brah^,  many  temporarj"^  stars  have 
been  seen  in  the  constellations  of  Serpentarius  and  Cygnus.* 

But  the  most  brilliant  of  all  of  these — that  of  1604,  which  was, 
however,  inferior  to  that  of  1572 — was  especially  remarkable  by  its 
vivid  scintillation ;  it  disappeared  like  the  first,  leaving  no  trace 
behind. 

Among  these  stars  some  have  been  recorded  which,  after  having 
varied  in  brightness,  have  remained  visible,  preserving  permanently 
their  last  phase  of  brightness. 

Lastly,  some  stars,  the  first  appearance  of  which  was  not  observed, 
have  disappeared.  Hence,  the  names  temporary  stars,  new  stars,  and 
lost  stars,  given  to  these  three  kinds  of  stars  respectively. 

To  what  causes  must  these  truly  extraordinary  phenomena  be 
ascribed  ?  If  we  suppose  these  stars  to  be  variable,  it  is  still  difficult 
to  explain  these  quick  changes  of  brightness,  these  nearly  sudden 
appearances  of  bodies,  which  at  once  attain  their  greatest  brightness. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  account  for  them,  by  supposing  them  to 
be  endowed  with  very  rapid  movements ;  but,  of  all  the  hj^otheses, 
this  is  evidently  the  most  improbable.  Arago,  examining  this  ques- 
tion,t  shows,  that  to  pass  from  the  first  to  the  second  magnitude  by 
a  simple  change  of  distance,  a  star  would  require  six  years,  in  the 
case  of  a  star  travelling  with  the  velocity  of  light,  or  192,000  miles 
an  hour.  Now,  the  star  of  1572  underwent  this  change  in  a  month, 
and  we  must  suppose  for  it  a  velocity  72  times  greater,  that  is  to  say, 
a  velocity  200,000  times  greater  than  that  of  any  known  star. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  these  phenomena  are  explained  by  some 

*  Most  of  the  new  or  temporary  stars  have  made  their  appearance  either  in 
or  near  the  Milky  Way.  Tycho  hence  concluded  that  these  bodies  were  formed 
of  the  matter  of  which  this  great  nebula  was  then  thought  to  consist ;  but 
this  opinion,  at  present,  is  inadmissible,  since  it  is  now  known  that  the  Milky 
Way  is  entirely  composed  of  distinct  stars. 

t  "  Annuaire  du  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  1842,"  p.  327. 
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■lupendouB  proceu  of  combtution — some  sudden  conflugrationa  taking 
place  on  the  surfaces  of  bodies  until  then  obscure,  by  progrcsaive 
Kittnction  inducing  first  a  decrease  of  brightness,  and  afterwards  dis- 
appearance— such  catastrophes  arc  well  adapted  to  strike  our  imagiu- 
ation,  and  to  destroy  the  ancient  idea  of  the  immutability  of  the 
hesTens. 

Perliapa  electric  and  magnetic  powers  pluy  some  part  in  the 
pradoction  of  these  gigantic  coupt  de  the&trr.  Humboldt  seems  in* 
dined  towards  this  idea.  He  protests  against  the  hj-pothesis  of 
destruction,  of  the  actual  combuatioa  of  the  stars  which  have  dis- 
appeared. "That  which  we  see  no  more,"  he  says,  "has  not 
neceaaarily  ceased  to  exist The  eternal  play  of  apparent  cre- 
ation and  apparent  destruction  does  not  prove  an  annihilation  of 
matter;  it  is  a  pure  transition  towards  new  forms,  determined  by 
the  action  of  new  forces.  Some  stars  whicli  have  become  obscure, 
■nay  again  suddenly  become  luminous,  by  the  renewal  of  the  same 
conditions  which,  in  the  first  instance,  developed  their  light." 

It  is,  perhaps,  yet  more  difficult  to  imagine  these  vunations  due 
to  moTenients  of  rotation.  The  various  faces  must,  indeed,  be  sup- 
posed to  be  of  a  prodigiously  unequal  brigbtncae ;  and  even  in  that 
case,  the  sudden  appearances  could  scarcely  be  accounted  for,  at- 
taining, as  they  do,  at  once,  the  maximum  intensity.  The  changes 
of  colour  would  be  likewise  inexplicable  on  this  hypothesis. 

lastly,  some  astronomers  attribute  these  appearances  aud  dis- 
^ipearancea  to  the  movement  of  nebulous  masses,  not  self-luminous  ; 
■  kind  of  cosmical  cloud,  interposed  between  the  star  und  our  system, 
might  produce  an  eclipse,  uud  this  eclipse  mtglit  ceudc  when  tLo 
*  dooda '  had  entirely  passed.  Thus, 
lost  stars,  us  well  as  new  and  tempo- 
rary  stars,  would   be   ut  once  ex- 


It  is  difficult  to  suy  which  is 
the  most  probable  of  these  hypo- 
theses. The  truth  is,  that,  although 
die  phenomena  which  have  sug- 
gested them  are  facte, — authentic 
&eta, — we  are  yet  quite  ut  a  loss  to 
eisimi  a  cause  for  them. 

We  will  bring  this  chapter  to 
a   close   with  a  description  of  the        rig.  i«.-varijibiiji,ur,  EiuArgOk 
most  astonishing  of  all  the  pheno- 
meiu  of  this  kind, — namely,   the  variations  of  the  star  q  Argus ; 
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a  singular  star,  wliich  can  be  classed  neither  among  the  temporary 
nor  among  the  variable  stars. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  this  star  was  only 
of  the  fourth  magnitude;  less  than  a  century  after,  in  1751,  it 
attained  the  second.  Sixty  years  later,  it  again  descended  to  its 
first  brightness,  increasing  anew  until  the  year  1826.  From  that 
epoch,  it  has  passed  through  the  most  astonishing  phages,  oscillating 
between  the  first  and  second  magnitudes,  sometimes  equal  to 
a  Crucis,  then  to  a  Centauri ;  surpassing  Canopus,  and  approaching 
lastly  to  Sinus.  The  rapidity  of  these  changes,  their  imequal 
periods,  the  long  duration  of  this  state  of  variability^  the  im- 
possibility of  finding  a  law  more  or  less  regular,  all  contribute  to 
make  this  beautifiil  star  one  of  the  most  curious  objects  of  the  sky. 

Let  us  think  for  a  moment  on  the  actual  phenomena,  which  give 
rise  to  such  metamorphoses.  Let  us  reflect  on  the  vicissitudes 
necessarily  undergone  by  the  planets  which  move  round  such  a 
strange  sun,  arising  from  the  variations  in  the  intensity  of  its  light 
and  heat,  and  on  the  stupendous  changes  which  are  the  necessary 
consequence.  Perhaps  our  Sun  has  been,  or  will  be  one  day,  the 
scene  of  like  variations,  which  are  only,  after  all,  the  manifestations 
of  the  eternally  active  forces  which  govern  all  systems.* 

*  A  contemporary  astronomer,  Mr.  F.  Abbott,  who  has  followed  the  variations 
of  fi  Argfts  until  now,  informs  us  that  after  having,  in  1843,  attained  the  bril- 
liancy of  Sirius,  it  diminished  progressively,  passing  through  all  the  orders  of 
intermediate  magnitudes  between  the  first  and  sixth.  In  1863  it  was  no 
longer  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
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STAR-GROUPS. 

NHtund  Oruupings  of  Stars— Grou  invisible  to  the  Naked  Eye — The  Pleiades— 

The  Hyados — FiTC8ci>e — The  Group  in  Perseus. 

Ark  the  stars  that  arc  visible  to  the  naked  eye  Hpreud  orderless 
on  the  celestial  vault  P  or  is  there  not  between  those,  apparently  most 
closely  connected,  some  real  or  physical  connexion  which  requires 
ufl  to  rank  them  in  natural  groups  ? 

These  questions  have  been  already  partly  solved,  by  what  is 
known  of  the  double  and  niiUtiple  star-systems.  Soon,  exploring  the 
regions  of  the  sky  visible  by  means  of  the  telescoix),  w(?  shall  have 
to  puss  in  review  a  multitude  of  stellar  associations,  in  which  suns 
are  found  so  compact  and  so  numerous,  and  the  form  of  the  groups 
j<o  rep^ilar,  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  their  reciprocal  (lci)ondcnce. 

But  long  before  the  discovery  of  these  islands,  these  archipelagos 
of  worlds,  scattered  with  such  astonishing  profusion  over  the  infinite, 
the  nuked  eye  had  already  distinguished  a  certain  number  of  groups, 
the  Hturs  composing  which  were  so  near  together  that  it  was  ini- 
po^ible  to  doubt  their  physical  connexion. 

Such,  for  example,  is  the  group  of  the  Pleiades.  Such,  again. 
are  the  groups  known  under  the  names  of  the  Ilyades,  of  Pncsepe, 
and  of  Berenice's  Hair.  All  are  visible  to  the  naktnl  eye,  and  g\)o<l 
ey<M  distinguish  without  difficulty  the  principal  stars  of  the  iirst- 
iuimc*d  groups.  The  Pleiades  (fig.  143)  are  situatwl  in  the  con- 
ictellation  of  the  Bull,  which  we  can  distinguish  so  easily,  to  the 
north-west  of  Orion  and  Aldebaran. 

Of  about  eighty  stars,  which  form  the  group  of  the  Pleiades,  six  are 
nsfble  without  the  help  of  telescopes.  Fonnerly,  the  I^atin  poet  tells 
us,  seven  were  counted,  which  may  be  held  to  prove  that  one  of  them 
U  variable,  and  has  diminishetl  in  brightness,  or  else  has  disapjieared. 

K  It 
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[But  the  power  of  different  eyes  in  distinguishing  etare  in  a  grouj 
of  this  kind,  varies  extremely,  and  Ovid's  remark, — 
"  Qiiis  aepten)  dici,  sei  tamen  esse  Bolent," 


■The  PisiKlca.    (Hnrdilig.) 


although   it  still  ordinarily  applies,  must  not  be  insisted   on  io< 
Htrongly.      One  member  of  the   family  of  the   Astronomer   Royu 


hubituully  sees  sevi-n  slurs,  and  on  niror  oi^casions  twelve  —  tlios 
»howu  ill  the  HcconipHnving  diugi-ain  (tig.  144).] 


STAlt-fiROIlTl. 
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Tli<>  in»st  brilliaut,  Alcyone,  U  ot'tlit^  lliinl  iiuif^tiiliiili';  Kki'tiN 
uiid  Atlun  urc  of  tilt;  tuurtli;  Morupc,  Mu'iu,  and  Tiiyjjctc,  iit'the  Httli. 
Tbrew  others  agaiu  luivc  received  ])urticular  nuiiicn,  ultliuugli  tluty  un- 
l)cluw  the  limit  of  ordinury  viniou;  IliUMe  iin^  Pleioiic,  (Vloiio,  and 
.Lituropo,  from  the  sixth  to  tho  oiglitli  iiiaguitiidc.  All  lliu  otliois 
urc  only  visible  by  the  aid  of  u  telescope ;  but  with  an  onliiiiiry  ji-Ihss 
it  iti  posmbie  to  diBtinguish  a  large  number.  The  I'Iciudes*  hit 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Sen-coop,  doulrtlcus  liceituKC  Alcyone 
^ippcura  iu  the  group  us  a  heu  surrounded  with  her  chickenH. 

Tlic  Hi/adeK,  which  are  near  the  PlcindeH,  fonn  u  less  iiuincrou.s 
und  more  scattered  group.     The  bright  light  of  Aldobiiran,  w)iit-li  i», 


uri  is  known,  of  the  first  magnitude,  renders  them  more  difHrult  In 
ilislinguish  with  the  nuked  eye. 

They  appear  in  the  rainy  season.  Hence  their  name  of  Ilyudos, 
from  the  Greek  word  which  signilics  "  to  rain." 

The  connexion  of  the  stars  which  compose  this  group  i»  nol  "o 
'driking  as  in  the  case  of  tho  PleiiidcH.  Kcve^lholess,  it  neeins  dif- 
di-nlt  to  admit  thot  they  are   quite   indoi^ndent    of  each    cither's 

*  The  anoioDt  poeta  aho  called  thorn  Heaperidca  or  Atliuitiik-^.  The  iiaiiK' 
rif  Pleiades  is  stated  to  have  been  derived  fruiu  >-*.i;>,  which  Higiiifies"t(>iinvigiiti':" 
ticcaiiiie,  according  to  LolaQcle,  iu  the  spring  and  iicai'  tlic  epiich  whtiti  llicj  ri»e 
villi  the  Sun,  the  season  for  navigRting  the  Miiliturrniit.'a)i  comiucTiccK.  (ItUirni 
naj  tliut  thow  stars  were  dreaded  by  miLrincrH,  on  uci-uunt  of  tht>  ruiuK  hikI 
"toniut  which  secniCfl  to  rise  witli  thom,  which  tlity  itttrilnitt.-  t«  their  iiillii- 
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attractioii.  In  examining  the  positioa  of  these  two  groape  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  observing  that  both  are  situated 
in  the  prohmgation  of  a  branch  of  the  great  zone,  we  are  ahnoet 
entitled  to  consider  them  aa  two  cluaters  of  Btors,  belonging  to  the 
immense  stellar  stratum  which  Burrounds  us,  and  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Sun  himself  is  placed. 

In  Berenice's  Hair,  most  of  the  stars  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  are  perfectly  distinguished  in  the  sky,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
Lion.  No  very  brilliant  star  in  the  vicinity  inconveniences  the  eye 
by  e&cing  their  light. 

The  next  group  is  situated  in  the  Crab,  and  is  known  under  the 


name  of  Preeaepe ;  it  is  visible  to  the  unassisted  sight ;  but  it  it* 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  Beparate  stars  without  the  help  of  u 
telescope.  KeverthelesB,  an  instrument  of  moderate  power  easily 
separates  them,  and  they  then  take  the  aspect  represented  in  fig.  146. 

The  groups  which  we  have  just  described  form  a  transition  be- 
tween the  stars  scattered  over  the  celestial  vault,  and  the  more  con- 
densed clusters,  the  undefined  aspect  of  which  caused  them  fonnerly 
to  be  designated  under  the  general  name  of  Nebula.  [This  desig- 
nation, however,  is  now  much  more  limited,  as  we  shall  sec  by- 
and-bye.] 

Doubtless,  if  we  could  place  ourselves  in  spuce,  and  conteinpiatc 
from  a  sufficiently  distant  stand-point,  the  whole  of  the  stars  which 
appear  to  us  isolated,  we   should  see  tlieni  condensed  into  one  or 


!«cveral  clistinct  groups,  anulogr)UA  to  those  of  the  PloiadoH ;  whilst, 
were  we  to  ponetralo  into  the  midst  of  one  of  these  (jompact  clusters, 
we  should  sec  the  stars  of  which  it  is  formed,  separated,  and  scattered 
over  the  celestial  vault  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it  the  asix)ct  of  our 
own  heavens. 
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XII. 


STAR.  CLUSTERS. 


riiisteis  of  St'irs  of  Globular  or  Spherical  Form — Enormoiw  Number  of  Stars  in 
certain  Clusters — Clusters  in  Perseus,  Ceiitauras,  Toucan,  Aqiiarios,  &c. 
— Curious  Forms  of  some  Clusters. 


Among  star-clusters,  a  very  small  number,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  are  briglit  enough  or  considerable  enough  to  be  visible 
to  tlio  naked  eye.  In  all  of  these,  the  stars  are  so  close  together, 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  them  real  stellar  groupe, — 
real  companionship, — real  systems  of  Suns. 

[Of  this  class,  the  cluster  in  Perseus  is  at  once  a  striking  example, 
and  one  of  the  most  glorious  objects  in  the  heavens.  T/et  the  reader 
st^nrch  for  its  faint  glimmer  in  tlie  Milky  Way,  between  the  bright 
stars  in  Casaiopca  and  Perseus,  and  turn  even  a  small  hand  telesi-oix* 
upon  it,  the  sight  will  well  repay  him;  but  if  a  six-inch  or  a  larger 
ap(M"ture  can  be  used,  he  will  never  forget  the  glorious  picture^ 
unfolded  l)efore  him.] 

Their  generally  rounded  form  gives  them  a  cometary  aspect,  and 
observers,  not  completely  familiar  with  tlie  divers  regions  of  the  sky, 
may  ejusily  be,  and  indeiHl  sometimes  are,  mistaken  in  their  nature : 
although  the  i)ermanenee  of  tlieir  form,  and  especially  of  their  jjosition, 
is  a  characteristic  which  should  suffice  to  distinguish  them  from 
comets. 

Tliere  are  also  some  clusters,  although  tliese  are  not  numerous, 
tln^  contours  of  which  are  very  irregular;  in  these,  the  number 
of  tlie  stars  is  generally  much  smaller  than  in  the  clusters  of  globular 
form,  and  their  distribution  is  also  very  different.  If  we  look  at  the 
ligures  (1,2,3,)  in  Plate  XXXIT,  we  shall  be  struck  with  the  re- 
markable condensiition  of  the  luminous  points  at  the  centre.  This 
ccmdensation  is  easily  explained,  if  we  suppose  that  the  real  form  of 
the  cluster  is  nearly  that  of  a   splierical  globe.     Then,  even  on  the 


PLATE  XXXII. 


STAR -CLUSTERS. 
1. 1>  Uhi  Balaum' 


<IAK-II,rsTKK«l. 


hj-potheflis  tliut  the  stars  ui-c  equally  diMti'ibuliHl,  it  will  lie  under- 
stood, that,  us  the  viaiiul  my  tmverses  its  eenfrt-  fhrmiglmut  jiil  the 
extent  of  its  diameter,  and  as  in  approaching  the  borders,  it  traverses 
smaller  and  amaller  portions,  the  luwu  of  perspective  will  account 
(or  the  apparent  collection  uf  the  Imiiiiiuus  points  iit  the  centre. 

But  the  increase  of  brightness  from  the  border  (o  the  centre  is 
often  more  rapid  than  the  hypothesis  of  an  equal  tlistribution  of  tho 
ctars  in  the  interior  will  sanction.  It  has  been  held,  therefore,  that, 
bendea  the  apparent  or  puroly  optical  condensation,  there  exists  a 
real  condensation,  which  is  produced,  doubtless,  by  the  influenr;o 
of  tho  central  forces,  resulting  irom  the  separate  attractions  of  each 
of  the  Buna  which  compose  these  systems. 


"How  eon  these  isolated  systems,"  ru\'s  Humboldt,*  "be  main- 
taincd  ?     How  can  the  suns,  which  crowd  at   the  interior  of  thcsi! 
accomplish  their  revolutions  freely  and  without  cliishing  ?  " 

These  questions,  which  apply  to  nil  clusters,  are  the  most  difficult 
of  all  the  problems  of  celestial  mechanics.  Itut  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  these  stellar  aggregations  are  situated  nt  great 
distances,  and  that  their  particles,  so  to  speak,  which  seem  tn  us  so 
near  one  another,  have  between  them  intervals  jwrhaps  as  consider- 
able as  the  distance  of  our  Sun  from  the  neu  rest  stur.  Their  move- 
ments are,  therefore,  doubtless  cftected  with  till  freedom,  through 
ffMcee  OS  vast  as  the  general  equilibrium  necessitates,  and  with  u 
lelatire  slowness  proportionate  to  the  dimensions  of  their  orbits. 
*  "Cosmos,"  vol,  iii.  p.  l.'i;!. 
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The  number  of  stars  contained  in  cliistera  of  a  globular  form  is 
often  prodigious. 

AVe  liavc  seen  that  the  cluster  of  the  Southern  Cross  {Plato 
XXXI),  so  curious  on  account  of  the  varied  coloum  of  its  components, 
only  coiit:iiiis  110  stars,  but  Herschel  has  calculated  tliat  many 
clusters  contain  OOOO  eullccted  in  a  space,  the  apparent  dimeiiaioiin 
of  which  are  scarcely  the  tenth  part  ol'  the  surface  of  the  lunar  disk. 

Such  ia  the  cluster  situated  between  the  two  stars  >i  and  ^ 
llerculia  (Plato  XXXII,  2),  one  of  the  most  magniticent  in  our 
norlhcrn  heavens  on  fine  nights;  this  cluster  is  visible  to  the  nake<l 
eye  as  a  luminous  spot  of  rounded  form ;  in  the  telescope,  it  is  re- 


s;ilv('d  into  It  multitude  of  stiirs,  and  preserves  its  globular  ii]>i)ear!iiice, 
but  is  fringed  on  the  borders  with  several  threads  of  outlying  stars. 

Ihe  cluster  near  a  Ceiitanri  (tig.  117)  i»  also  visible  to  the  miked 
eye,  and  shines  us  a  slur  of  the  fourth  or  til'tb  nuigiiitude;  il  is  re- 
.'iolvcd,  by  very  jNiwerful  insir 
grcully  coudensed  towards  the  ceutix-, 
Iwtween   the  thirteenth  and  liftei 

The  beautiful  duster  in  Atpiariu; 
drawing  exhibits  as  fine  luminous  dust  [Plate  XXXII,  4),  wlicii 
examined  throiigh  the  Earl  of  Itosse's  [(owerful  reflector  H]>iM'aretl 
(tig.  148)  like  a  magnificent  globular  cluster,  entirely  sciKirate<iintoslai-8. 


nndtitude 
the   light  of  which   varirs 
lagiiitudes. 

which   Sir  J.    Ilcrscliel's 
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But  tliP  most,  beautiful  sixH-iiuou  oi'tliiw  kind  is,  without  doubt, 
tlie  splendid  (ilusrter  in  Twuotin,  quito  viMible  lo  tlie  nukwl  <■)•«  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  xiiuillcr  ^ragelltinic  <'loud,  in  ii  regiiiii  ol'  tho  soutlicrn 
aky  entirely  void  of  starH.  The  coudcns:ition  ut  the  centre  of  thin 
cluster  is  extremely  decided ;  there  are  three  pcrle(;tly  distinct  gi-»- 
(lutions,  und  the  oran^s  red  colour  of  tho  centnd  iij^glomonit  ion 
contnists  wonderfully  with  tho  white  light  of  tlio  concentric  envel- 
opes. 

The  clnstcrs  of  spherical  form  are  ordinarily  the  richest,  und  the 
telescope  has  the  least  difficulty  in  analyzing  them  into  stars. 


N'evprtbclewt,  among  the  others  there  are  stmu',  the  rcsohition  of 
which,  until  lately  impossible,  has  been  acfiinplisbed  by  the  use  of 
leleseopcM  of  the  greatest  optical  jxiwcr.  Such  i»  tlie  oval  nebula  in 
Andromeda,  of  which  more  anon. 

Here  arc  s<mie  curiously  liirmed  dusters  (fig.  I'tD),  in  which 
every  indication  of  eonceutratiiai  Iuim  (lirtappcaif<i.  The  dnnving 
which  represents  the  cluster  in  the  Twins  (I'lute  XXXII,  (i)  shows 
it  to  be  intermediate  between  the  irregular  gniujis,  aii<l  the  clusters 
of  decidedly  spherical  form  wliich  we  have  ji:is.sed  under  review.  At 
the  summit  of  a  kind  of  pyramid — the  form  of  this  singular  cluster — 
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the  luminous  ]>oiiiU  soi'm  tu  preset  tuwiirdH  u  prtiponderant  niasf.  In 
the  clusters  in  tigurc  150,  nothing  aimilur  is  seon. 

The  clusters  are  not  equally  distributed  over  the  heavens ;  they 
are  most  numerous  in  the  Milky  Way,  und  in  the  two  Magellanic 
Clouds.  The  region  richest  in  globular  clusters  is  situated  in  tho 
southern  henuBphcrc,  and  forms  an  important  portion  of  the  Milky 
Way,  comprised  between  the  constellations  of  the  Wolf,  Altar,  Scor- 
pion, Southern  Grose,  und  Sagittarius. 

In  describing  tho  most  beautiful  of  the  stur^clusters,  that  of 
Toucan,  we  remarked  that  the  central  part  is  rose-colour,  surrounded 


witiPu  while  coiicnil ric  liwdiT.  Tlic  clustor  being  entii-cly  resolved 
into  stars,  this  i-olorutiim  cvidonlly  Ix-'longs  lo  each  of  the  com- 
ponents ;  u  fact  which  will  not  snritrise  us,  after  thut  which  has  been 
ceen  of  the  simple  and  double  wtloured  stars. 

The  cluster  in  the  Southern  Cmna  (Plate  XXXI),  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  formed  of  u  greiit  number  of  white  stars,  inlerspersed 
with  some  red,  Rreen,  and  blue  stars,  a])]>cars  as  a  wliite  cluster.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  quoted  a  cluster  of  tho  southern  sky  entirely 
composed  of  blue  stars. 

The  colour  of  these  star-clusters  is  then  easily  explained  by  the 
l^rodominunt  colour  of  tlie  slurs  of  which  they  are  composed. 
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Aflpeot  of  the  Milky  Wuy — Its  Cou^^ic  thi'oiigh  the  Noi'therii  uiul 
ConsfcellatiouB — llcsolvabilitv  into  Slat's  iukI  Star-Clusters— J m- 
of  oertain  rogions  of  the  Milky  Wuy. 


exception  of  the  Mugellanic  Clouds,  of  wliicli  more  auon, 
star-cluBters,  all  the  star-gi-oupin^s  wliieli  wc  liavc  yet 
inyisible  to  the  naked  eye.      Their   extremely   small 
dimensions  contributo  to  this  result,  bearing  in  mind  the 
distances  at  whieli  tbev  lie  from  the  sohir  world, —  dis- 
hidi  so  considenibly  weiiken  the  brightness  of  the  component 


It  is  not  thus  with  the  Milky  Way.  The  light  of  this  immense 
ome  is,  one  might  almost  say,  bright ;  its  extent,  which  embraces 
tlie  entire  circumforence  of  the  stany  vault,  and  its  breadth,  are  so 
consideFablc,  that  it  is  readily  distinguished  at  the  first  roup  d\viL 
whenever  the  apparent  movement  of  the  heavens  brings  it  above  the 
horizon. 

This  hist  circumstance  occurs,  it  is  true,  every  night  of  t lie  year 
md  in  all  latitudes;  but  the  Milky  Way  is  much  better  visible  when 
it  rises  to  a  great  ht>ight,  and  to  see  it  best  we  must,  therefore,  choose 
eertain  epochs  of  the  year  or  certain  hours  of  the  night. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Milky  Way  is  that  of  a  long 
nebulous  train,  which  follows  very  nearly  the  circumference  of  a 
frrand  circle  of  the  celestial  vault.  First  of  all,  it  may  be  remarktxl, 
that  it  is  divided  into  two  principal  branches  throughout  netirly  half 
its  entire  length.  Its  breadth  is  very  variable ;  sometimes  it  contracts 
HI  us  to  occupy  no  more  than  six  to  eight  times  the  lunar  diameter, 
4t  otherH  it  spreads  out  to  an  extent  four  times  as  great. 

lfefi>i'C  stating  what   is  known  of  the  composition  and  structui'c 
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of  this  iiiiincnsc  congregation  of  stars,  let  us  describe  it  as  a  whole, 
noting  the  principal  constellations  which  it  traverses  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. We  will  avail  ourselves  for  this  pur|)080  of  the  two 
Plates  XXXIII  and  XXXIV,  which  show  it  as  it  is  seen  in  a  small 
telescope,  with  the  variations  in  form  and  brilliancy  which  its  differ^ 
ent  ramifications  present. 

The  northern  half  of  the  Milky  Way  extends  from  the  cofistel- 
lat  ions  of  the  Eagle  and  the  Serpent  to  the  Unicom,  at  the  altitude 
of,  and  near,  the  belt  of  Orion.  Divided  into  two  branches  from  the 
I'lquator  as  far  as  the  Swan,  it  passes  by  Atair,  and  traverses  the 
Arrow  and  the  Fox,  besides  the  constellations  before  named.  Near 
the  Swan  a  dark  opening  is  observed  in  it,  a  kind  of  gap  through 
which  the  sight  plimges  into  the  distant  regions  of  the  sky  beyond 
the  regions  occupied  by  this  zone.  One  branch  is  directed  towatdis 
the  Little  Bear  and  Cepheus,  and  it  is  in  this  part  that  it  approaches 
nearest  to  the  northern  pole  of  the  heavens.  It  afterwards  beiors 
away  under  the  form  of  a  single  and  narrow  branch,  which  traverses 
Cassiopea,  passes  by  the  Waggoner  very  near  Gapella,  borders 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  Twins,  and  of  the  Little  Dog,  and 
the  southern  portion  of  Orion.  Before  arriving  at  this  point,  a 
branch  leaves  the  main  portion  in  Perseus,  and  stretches  as  far  as 
the  Pleiades,  where  it  is  lost. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  Milky  Way  presents  the  greatest 
intensity  in  the  Eagle  and  in  the  Swan  ;  in  Perseus  and  near  the 
I  iiicorn,  it  is  tlio  least  luminous. 

Let  us  now  follow  its  course  through  the  southern  hemisphere. 
After  having  crossed  the  Equator  and  passed  Sinus,  it  enters  the 
Ship,  gradually  increasing  in  brightness  ;  it  is  then  divided  into 
several  branches  which  extend  fan-like  over  a  large  area,  and  dis- 
appear all  at  once,  reappearing  further  on  in  the  same  constellation. 

These  branches  are  again  united  in  the  Centaur  and  Southern 
Cross,  at  a  point  where  the  breadth  of  the  Milky  Way  is  at  its 
minimum.  Here  is  the  famous  Coal- Sack,  a  dark  gap  in  the  form 
o\'  a  pear  ;  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  nebulous  zone,  the  eye 
can  only  perceive  in  it  one  or  two  stars. 

Very  near  a  Ceutauri,  the  Galaxy  is  divided  anew  into  two 
principal  branches,  with  numerous  ramifications,  and  the  bifurcation 
continues  through  the  Wolf,  the  Altar,  the  Scorpion,  and  Sagit- 
tarius, as  far  as  the  Serpent.  Then  the  two  branches  again  cross 
the  l^quator  and  rejoin  the  northern  part  of  the  Milky  Way,  at  the 
])(>int  where  our  description  began. 

In  this  innnense  course,  which  embraces,  as  we  have  said,  a  com- 
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plete  great  circle  of  the  celestial  vault,  the  glinniK^r  of  the  star- 
cloud  18  extremely  variable.  We  have  seen  tliat  the  brightest 
part  of  the  northern  Milky  Way  is  that  which  traverses  the  Eagle 
and  the  Swan.  In  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  part  comprised 
between  the  Ship  and  the  Altar  is  still  more  remarkable.  But, 
as  Humboldt  has  observed,  there  is  a  circumstance  which  still 
more  increases  the  magnificence  of  the  Milky  Way  in  the  southern 
hemisphere ;  this  is  the  vicinity  of  a  long  zone  of  very  brilliant  stars, 
which  we  have  already  remarked  in  reviewing  the  constellations, — a 
zone  which  begins  at  Sirius  in  Canis  Major,  traverses  the  Ship 
and  the  beautiful  stars  of  the  Cross,  the  Centaur  and  the  Scorpion. 
According  to  an  English  observer.  Captain  Jacob,  the  rising  of  this 
portion  of  the  heavens  is  heralded  by  a  general  illumination  of 
the  sky,  so  decided  that  he  compares  it  to  the  light  of  the  new  moon. 

When  the  Milky  Way  is  examined  by  the  help  of  telescopes,  it 
is  resolved  into  a  multitude  of  stars  very  near  together,  but  very  irre- 
gularly arranged.  Star-clusters  of  irregular  form  are  especially  very 
numerous;  but  globular  clusters  are  only  found  in  the  brightest 
portion  of  the  southern  zone.  "If  some  regions,"  says  Humboldt, 
"present  large  spaces  where  the  light  is  uniformly  spread,  there 
are  others  where  spaces,  shining  with  very  bright  light  alter- 
nating with  others  poor  in  stars,  cover  the  sky  with  an  irre- 
gularly luminous  network.  We  find,  also,  even  in  the  interior 
of  the  Milky  Way,  dark  portions  where  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
a  single  star  even  of  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth  magnitudes.  At  the 
sight  of  these  absolutely  void  regions,  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe, 
that  the  visual  ray  has  really  penetrated  into  space,  traversing  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  stellar  stratum  which  surrounds  us."* 

In  many  parts,  this  nebulous  zone  has  been  so  completely  resolved 
that  the  stars  appear  projected  on  a  black  ground,  absolutely  de- 
prived of  all  nebulosity.  But  in  other  regions,  a  whitish  glimmer 
18  still  perceived,  behind  the  stars,  which  shows  that  in  these  direc- 
tions the  Milky  Way  is  really  impenetrable. 

We  shall  by-and-by  examine,  what  is,  in  all  probability,  the 
real  form  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  what  inferences  may  be  drawn 
from  it  as  to  the  general  structure  of  the  visible  Universe. 

*  Humboldt,  ** Cosmos,"  vol.  iii.  p.  I.*")!). 
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XIV. 


PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE  STARS. 

Stars  are  Suns.  This  is  the  last  verdict  of  Science  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  these  so  prodigiously  distant  bodies.  For  a  long  time  the 
fact  has  been  dawning  on  us,  and  already  men  of  science  and  genius 
have  based  on  this  idea  brilliant  researches  on  the  general  structure 
of  the  Universe. 

But  how  could  we  hope  to  be  able  to  pass  beyond  the  domain 
of  conjecture  in  this  matter?  Were  we  to  imagine  that  optical 
instruments,  refractors,  and  reflectors,  the  construction  of  which 
is  already  so  perfect,  would  acquire  by  new  progress  a  power 
superior  to  that  they  now  possess,  and  penetrate  to  depths  of  space 
a  thousand  times  more  considerable  than  those  they  already  reach, 
what  would  result  P 

That  many  of  the  suns  nearest  to  us  might  then  be  scrutinized,  at 
200,  600,  or  1000  times  the  distance  of  our  Sun :  this  would  be  a 
step  certainly  not  to  be  despised,  but  at  most  we  should  only  be  able 
to  estimate  their  real  dimensions  by  the  measure  of  their  apparent 
diameters,  which  might  then  possibly  become  sensible. 

Fortunately  for  us,  this  unexpected,  if  indeed  not  impossible, 
perfection  of  optical  instruments,  is  not  requisite.  Thanks  to  an 
admirable  method  of  analysis,  which  enables  us  to  affirm  by  ob- 
servation of  a  luminous  spectrum  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain 
substances  in  the  light-source, — in  a  word,  thanks  to  spectrum 
analysis,  we  are  now  able  to  say,  that  such  and  such  a  metal,  as 
iron,  copper,  or  mercury,  exists  in  a  certain  star;  that  another 
contains  sodium  or  manganese.  Already  have  we  discovered,  in 
Sirius,  Aldebaran,  a  Ononis,  Vega,  and  others,  the  presence  of 
manv  substances  known  in  our  world,  and  of  others  with  which  we 
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arc  not  acquainted ;  and  this  new  branch  of  astronomy  promises  the 
most  interesting  and  abundant  harvest. 

In  presence  of  such  astonishing  conquests  of  Science,  we  do  not 
know  truly  which  to  admire  the  most,  the  magnificent  chain  of 
natural  phenomena  which  enables  us  to  conclude  from  one  fact, 
actual  or  present,  another  fact  past  or  Aiture,  of  which  the  theatre 
18,  as  it  were,  at  an  infinite  distance ;  or  the  power  of  penetration 
of  the  human  mind  which  patiently  seizes  each  link  in  the  chain  of 
fiictSy  and  connects  the  most  distant  and  the  most  invisible  with  those 
which  are  at  our  very  doors. 

[Let  us  endeavour  to  give  an  idea  of  this  branch  of  research,  and 
of  the  progress  already  made.  We  have  already  referred,  in  our 
Chapter  on  the  Sun,  to  the  solar  spectnmi,  which  was  familiar  to 
man's  gaze  in  the  rainbow,  that  child  of  showers  and  rain-drops, 
long  before  Philosophy  claimed  it  or  utilised  its  teachings.  What 
nature  does  by  means  of  a  rain-drop,  physicists  accomplish  by  means 
of  a  prism ;  and  the  first  teaching  of  the  prism  was,  that  a  beam  of 
light  is  not  a  single  thing,  but  a  bundle  of  things,  called  rays,  each 
with  its  own  special  mission,  as  if  each  had  a  master  of  its  own, 
and  had  a  different  tale  to  tell  or  note  to  sing.  And  so  it  has. 
Let  all  the  rays  in  a  sunbeam  sing  in  chorus,  and  the  chord  which 
fidla  on  our  eye,  as  sound  would  fall  on  our  ear,  is  ichite.  Now,  let 
the  beam  be  sent  through  the  prism,  and  let  the  latter  work  its  spell ; 
the  chord  has  vanished.  In  place  of  it  we  find  each  ray  with  a 
ooloaied  note,  and  we  may  liken  the  glorious  coloured  bund,  which 
we  call  the  solar  spectrum,  to  the  key-board  of  an  organ ;  each  ray 
a  note,  each  variation  in  colour  a  variation  in  pitch ;  and  as  there 
are  sounds  in  nature  which  we  cannot  hear,  so  there  are  rays  in 
the  sunbeam  too  subtle  for  our  eyes. 

But  observe  the  spectrum  of  the  sunbeam  more  closely ;  there 
are  gaps,  which  we  may  liken  to  silent  notes.  How  is  this?  Let 
us  try  an  experiment ;  let  us  light  a  match,  or  anything  which 
boms  white,  and  observe  its  spectnmi.  It  is  continuom^  that  is, 
from  reddest  red,  through  the  whole  gamut  of  colour,  to  the  visible 
limit  of  the  violet,  each  ray  accomplishes  its  special  mission,  tells 
its  tale  and  sings  its  song.  There  are  no  silent  notes,  no  dark 
lines  breaking  up  the  band. 

liCt  us  try  another  experiment.  Let  us  bum  something  which 
does  not  bum  white,  some  of  the  metals  will  answer  our  purpose. 
We  see  at  once  by  the  brilliant  colours  that  fall  upon  our  eye  from 
the  vivid  flame,  that  a  different  chord  is  struck ;  but  let  the  prism 
work  again  its  spell,  and  tell  us  the  notes. 
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This  time  wc  shall  find,  not  only  that  the  spectrum  is  not  con- 
tinuous, but  that  the  chord  consists  perchance  of  only  two,  three, 
four,  or  more  singk  notes,  as  if  on  an  organ,  instead  of  striking  dowai 
all  the  keys,  we  but  sounded  one  or  two  notes  in  the  base,  tenor, 
or  treble. 

Again,  let  us  try  still  another  experiment.  Let  us  so  arrange 
our  prism,  that  while  a  sunbe^vm  is  decomposed  by  its  upper  portion, 
a  beam  proceeding  from  such  a  light- source  as  sodixmi,  iron,  nickel, 
copper,  or  zinc,  may  be  decomposed  by  the  lower  one.  We  shall 
find  in  each  case,  that  when  the  bright  lines  of  which  the  spectrum  of 
the  metals  consists  flash  before  dhr  eyes,  they  will  occupy  absolutely 
the  same  positions  in  the  lower  spectrum  as  some  of  the  dark  bands,  the 
silent  notes,  do,  in  the  upper  solar  one. 

Here,  then,  is  the  germ  of  Kirchhofi^'s  discovery,  on  which  his 
hypothesis  of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  Sim  is  based ;  here  is 
the  secret  of  the  recent  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  stars,  for 
stars  are  suns,  and  Nature's  laws  are  the  same  for  all. 

Vapours  of  metals  and  gases  absorb  these  rays  which  the  same  metals 
and  gases  themselves  emit. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  inquire,  what  has  become  of  those 
rays,  wlijch  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  tell  us  are  wanting — 
those  rays  which  were  arrested  in  their  path,  and  prevented  from 
bearing  their  message  to  us.  Before  they  left  the  regions  of  our 
ineiuidesccnt  Sun,  they  were  arrested  by  thorse  particular  mctaUic  rapoars 
in  hi.s  afntosphere,  icith  which  they  beat  in  unison;  and  our  assertion,  that 
t  his  and  tliat  metal  exists  in  a  state  of  vapour  in  the  Sun's  atmosphere, 
is  based  upon  their  non-arrival ;  for  so  marked,  various,  and  constant 
are  the  positions  of  the  bright  bands  in  the  spectra  we  can  observe 
here,  and  so  entirely  do  they  correspond  with  certain  dark  bands  of 
the  spectrum  of  the  Sun,  that  it  can  be  affirmed,  that  the  chances 
against  the  hypothesis  being  right  are  something  like  300,000,000 
to  1. 

So  much  for  the  Sun.  Fraunhofer  was  the  first  to  apply  this 
iiiethod  to  the  stars ;  and  we  have  lately  reaped  a  rich  harvest  of 
facts,  in  the  actual  mapping  down  of  the  spectra  of  several  of  the 
brightest  stars,  and  the  examination  more  or  less  cursory  of  a 
very  large  number.  In  all,  the  plan  of  structure  has  been  found 
to  be  the  same ;  in  all  we  find  an  atmosphere  sifting  out  the 
rays,  which  beat  in  unison  with  the  metallic  and  gaseous  vapours 
which  it  contains,  and  sending  to  us  the  residuum,  a  broken  spectrum 
jibounding  in  dark  s])acos.  But  how  ehxiucnt  is  silence  sometimes  I 
Wlio  would  think,  that    in  those  gaps  would  lie  the  secret  of  the 
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physical  constitution  of  distant  worlds,  and  detailed  information  as  to 
their  constituent  materials ! 

Let  us  see  what  Dr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Huggins,  two  of  the  latest 
labourers  in  tho  field,  can  tell  us. 

Take  the  spectrum  of  Aldebaran,  for  instance  ;  the  coincidence  of 
the  bright  bands  of  light  given  out  by  sodium,  magnesium,  hydrogen, 
calcium,  iron,  bismuth,  tellurium,  antimony,  and  mercury,  with  dark 
lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  has  been  proved,  seven  other  elements 
being  tried  and  rejected.  In  Betelgeuse,  the  coincidence  of  sodium, 
magnesium,  calcium,  iron,  and  bismuth,  has  been  proved. 

The  seventy  or  eighty  lines  already  measured  and  mapped  in 
each  of  these  stars,  represent  some  of  the  stronger  only  of  the  nu- 
merous lines  which  are  seen  in  their  spectra.  Ali'eady  we  are 
beginning  to  think,  that  in  the  spectra  of  the  stars  the  chemist  is 
introduced  to  many  new  elements. 

It  has  been  mentioned  as  a  very  suggestive  fact,  that  the  lines  of 
hydrogen  corresponding  with  C  and  F  of  the  solar  spectrum  are 
wanting  in  the  spectra  of  a  Orionis  and  3  Pegasi,  and  in  these  two 
stars  only,  out  of  more  than  fifty  stars  cxamuied. 

fi  Pegasi  contains  sodium,  magnesium,  perhaps  barium. 
Sirius         „        sodium,  magnesium,  iron,  hydrogen. 
Vega  „        sodium,  magnesium,  iron. 

PoUuz         „         sodium,  magnesium,  iron. 

How  forcibly  are  we  here  reminded  of  that  gigantic  query  of  the 
immortal  Newton,  "Are  not  the  Sim  and  stars  great  earths  vehe- 
m^ently  hot  ? "  for  surely  a  Orionis,  with  its  atmosphere  containing 
five  of  our  elements,  and  Aldebaran,  with  nine,  cannot  be  vastly  dif- 
ferent in  constitution  from  our  Sun,  the  atmosphere  of  wliich  con- 
tiujis  ten — possibly  fourteen — according  to  our  present  knowledge.* 

We  have  also,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  observers  we 
baye  named,  pretty  certain  proof  of  the  idea  which  has  long 
been  floating  in  many  minds  as  to  the  cause  of  the  colours  of 
the  stars,  though  their  variability  in  colour,  which  has  lately  been 
so    strongly    insisted   upon,   is  still   to   be    explained.      They   re- 

♦  ELEMENTS  IN  THE  BUN. 


Sodium. 

Copper. 

Cobalt,  doubtful. 

Iron. 

Zinc. 

Strontium    „ 

Hydrogen. 

Calcium. 

Cadmium      „ 

Magnesium. 

Chromium. 

PotA.s.sium,  probably  not 

Barium. 

Nickel. 

Tho  above  according  to  Kirchhoff,  except  Hydrogen. 
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murk: — "As  spectriim-analysis  shows  that  certain  of  the  hiws 
of  teri'estrial  physics  obtain  in  the  Sun  and  stars,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  inunediate  source  of  solar  and  stellar  light  must 
be  solid  or  liquid  nuitter  maintained  in  an  intensely  incandescent 
state,  as  the  result  of  an  exceedingly  high  temperature.  For  it  is 
from  such  a  source  alone  that  we  can  produce  light,  even  in  a  feeble 
degree  comparable  with  that  of  the  Sun.  As  the  continuous  spectrum 
of  the  light  from  incandescent  solid  and  liquid  bodies  appears  to 
be  connected  with  the  state  of  solidity  or  liquidity,  and  not  with  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  body,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  light, 
when  first  emitted  from  the  photospheres  of  the  Sun  and  stars,  should 
be  in  all  cases  identical,  the  differences  of  colour  depending  upon  the 
differences  of  constitution  of  the  investing  atmosphere^  and  these  again 
intimately  connected  with  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  stars. 
The  light  of  the  stars  will  vary  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  difier- 
ent  rays.  For,  in  proportion  as  the  dark  lines  occur  more  largely, 
or  are  more  intense,  in  particular  parts  of  the  spectrum,  so  will  those 
colours  be  weaker,  and  the  colours  of  the  other  refrangibilities  will 
equally  predominate." 

This,  however,  is  but  one  of  the  sides  of  the  inquiry.  We  are  now 
furnished  with  many  others.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  must  for  the 
fufture  look  upon  a  Ononis  and  j3  Pegasi  as  worlds  without  hydrogen  ! 
while,  probably,  the  atmosphere  of  Sirius  is  more  charged  with 
vapours  than  is  that  of  our  Sun. 

These  observations,  as  a  whole,  show  that  the  stars  differ  from 
each  other  and  from  our  Sun,  only  by  the  lower  order  of  differences 
of  special  modification,  and  not  by  the  more  important  difierences 
of  distinct  plans  of  structure.  There  is,  therefore,  a  probability  that 
they  fulfil  an  analogous  purpose ;  and  arc,  like  our  Sun,  surrounded 
with  planets,  which,  by  their  attraction,  they  uphold,  and,  by  their 
radiation,  illuiminate  and  energize.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  ele- 
ments most  widely  diffused  through  the  host  of  stars  are  some  of 
those  most  closely  connected  with  the  constitution  of  the  living  or- 
ganisms of  our  globe,  including  hydrogen,  sodium,  magnesium,  and 
iron.] 
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THE  NEBULfi. 


[OxE  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  modem  times  has  been 
that  which  has  fiimished  evidence  of  a  fact,  long  ago  conjectured  by 
the  master  minds  among  us,  namely,  that  Nehuloi  are  something  dif- 
ferent from  masses  of  stars,  and  that  their  cloud-like  appearance  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  something  besides  their  possible  distances,  and  the  still 
comparatively  small  optical  means  one  can  bring  to  bear  upon  them. 
The  discovery  is  still  so  recent,  that  there  has  not  yet  been  time  to  sort 
out  the  real  from  the  apparent  nebulae.  But  we  are,  at  all  events, 
justified  for  the  purpose  of  our  present  sketch,  in  accepting  as  nebfdw 
everything  hitherto  classed  as  such,  although  it  is  nearly  certain  that 
thepowerAil  means  of  differentiation  which  spectrum-analysis  has  now 
placed  at  our  command  will  place  many  of  them  in  the  category  of 
distant  star-clusters,  if,  indeed^  it  does  not  in  time  indicate  a  tran- 
ntKnial  state.] 

If  we  examine  the  space  in  Andromeda,  which  separates  the 
square  of  Pegasus  from  Cassiopea,  we  shall  readily  perceive,  a  little 
below  the  line  which  joins  these  two  constellations,  a  luminous  mass — 
a  little  whitish  cloud  of  elongated  form,  in  which  the  eye  cannot 
distinguish  any  stars. 

If  we  employ  a  telescope  even  of  great  power,  the  form  becomes 
more  defined,  and  the  oval  seems  more  decided,  but  the  soft  and  pale 
glimmer  of  this  little  celestial  cloud  retains  it^  nebulous  appearance, 
and  there  is  still  no  trace  of  a  star. 

This  is  a  nebula,  well  know^  under  the  name  of  the  Great 
Nebula  in  Andromeda.* 

*  Simon  Marios,  or  Mayer,  observed  and  described  this  nebula  in  1612.  It 
was  the  first  which  attracted  the  serious  attention  of  astronomers.  Forty-four 
years  later,  Huyghena  discovered  the  great  nebula  which  surrounds  the  sextuple 
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The  celestial  spaces  are  strewn  with  a  multitude  of  similar  objects, 
varied  in  dimension,  brightness,  and  form.  All  have  received,  on 
account  of  the  cloudy  appearance  which  they  offer  at  first  sight, 
the  name  of  Nehuke,  A  very  limited  nimiber  are  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  a  circxmistance  explained  by  the  smallness  of  their  ap- 
parent dimensions,  the  feebleness  of  their  light,  and  in  some  cases  the 
vicinity  of  relatively  bright  stars.  In  the  telescope  they  appear  by 
thousands ;  more  than  5000  are  now  known ;  and  this  nxmiber  in- 
creases in  proportion  as  the  different  regions  of  the  sky  are  explored 
with  more  powerful  instruments. 

The  question.  What  are  the  nebulae  ?  has  long  been  asked.  Were 
they  agglomerations  of  diffiised  matter  ?  celestial  luminous  clouds  ? 
or  were  they  groups  of  condensed  stars,  which  extreme  distance 
rendered  separately  invisible  ? 

When  studying  the  natural  groups  of  stars,  such  as  the  Pleiades, 
we  remarked  that  some  eyes  only  distinguish  a  confused  glinmier. 
To  such,  the  Pleiades  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  nebula — a  cir- 
cumstance reproduced  in  the  case  of  a  great  many  clusters,  which, 
where  the  best  eyes  only  distinguish  an  ill-defined  luminous  mass, 
are  transformed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  telescopes  into  a  multitude  of 
distinct  stars. 

Hence,  in  the  old  classification,  the  first  class  of  nebulae  comprised 
the  star-clusters.  Astronomers  gave  this  name  to  all  nebulosities, 
which  telescopes  entirely  separated  into  stars. 

A  second  class  comprised  those  partially  separated  into  stellar 
points,  but  in  which  some  portion  resi^ited  resolution. 

Lastly  come  the  nebulae,  properly  so  called,  in  which  the  most 
powerful  telescopes  distinguished  no  stars. 

But  this  classification  was  held  to  be  quite  relative,  and  depending 
entirely  on  the  optical  power  of  the  instrument,  the  sight  of  the 
observer,  and  purity  of  the  sky  at  the  time  of  observation. 

[This  was  true  in  the  main,  and  still  remains  so  ;  but,  as  we  shall 
see  by-and-by,  we  now  recognise  in  the  nebula)  proper  a  distinct 
physical  constitution.] 

Before  commencing  our  detailed  dcscrijition  of  the  nebulae,  let  us 
say  a  word  on  their  distribution  over  the  starry  vault.  This  is  very 
imcqual  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  in  those  parts  of  the  southern 
one  visible  in  the  northern  temperate  zone. 

star  ^  Orionis  ;  since  that  period,  and  especially  since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  catalogues  of  nobulnc  have  been  enriched  with  numerous  observa- 
tions, and  a  complete  branch  of  astronomy  has  been  developed. 
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The  greatest  number  is  found  in  a  zone  which  scarcely  embraces 
the  eighth  part  of  the  heavens.  The  constellations  of  the  Lion,  the 
Great  Bear,  the  Giraffe,  and  the  Dragon,  those  of  Bootes,  Berenice's 
Hairy  and  the  Hunting  Dogs,  but  principally  the  Virgin,  form  this 
zone,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  Centaur  ;  it  is  known 
under  the  name  of  the  nebiiIou4i  region  of  Virgo, 

Nearly  at  the  opposite  pole  of  the  sky,  another  agglomeration  of 
nebuhe  embraees  Andromeda,  Pegasus,  and  the  Fishes,  and  extends 
lower  than  the  first-named  constellation,  into  the  southern  heavens. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  regions  nearest  the  Milky  Way  are  the 
poorest  in  nebula),  whilst  the  two  richest  regions  lie  at  the  two  poles 
of  that  great  belt  in  which  the  stars  are  so  numerous  and  condensed. 
The  nebulae  are  more  uniformly  spread  over  the  zone  which  sur- 
rounds the  South  Pole;  they  are  at  the  same  time  much  less 
numerous.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  two  magnificent  regions 
there,  which  alone  contain  nearly  400  nebula)  and  star-clusters. 
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NEBULA  OF  REGULAR  FORM. 


Circular,  Elliptical,  Annular,  and  Spiral  NebulsB — Annular  Nebula  in  Lyra— 
Spiral  Nebulse  in  Canes  Venatici,  Virgo,  and  Leo. 


The  forms,  apparent  dimensions,  and  intensity  of  the  light  of 
nebulae,  are  extremely  varied.  Thj  very  different  distances,  doubt- 
less, by  which  they  are  removed  from  us,  have  something  to  do  with 
these  appearances ;  but  it  is  probable  also  that  their  real  structure 
and  dimensions,  and  the  state  and  temperature  of  the  matter  of  which 
they  are  formed,  also  influence  their  apparent  characters.  In  the 
present  transitional  state  of  our  knowledge,  all  classification  is  purely 
arbitrary,  and  it  will  be  understood  that  its  only  object  is  to  infuse 
a  little  order  into  our  inventory.  We  shall  then  be  guided  in  our 
description  by  the  apparent  forms  assumed  by  the'nebulao;  and  we 
will  begin  with  the  nebuloe  of  regular  shape. 

The  roimd,  globular,  or  spherical  form  is  very  frequent.  It  may 
possibly  be  foimd  that,  in  many  cases,  the  nebulae  which  affect  these 
appearances  are  nothing  else  than  star-clusters ;  their  immense  dis- 
tances, or  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  stars  which  compose  them, 
may  prevent  our  distinguishing  separately  the  luminous  points, 
which,  even  in  the  most  powerful  telescopes,  only  present  a  confused 
phosphorescent  glimmer.  Great  probability  is  lent  to  this  hypo- 
thesis, as  wo  have  before  hinted,  by  the  fact,  that  each  new  triumph 
of  optical  skill  results  in  a  resolution  of  some  nebulae,  before  irre- 
ducible, and  helps  us  at  the  same  time  to  discover  new  nebulae,  at 
greater  depths  of  space. 

Fig.  151  gives  some  examples  of  circular  and  oval  nebulae,  chosen 
from  a  numerous  collection  of  similar  objects.  The  perfectly  rounded 
form  of  some  is  seen  to  pass,  by  imperceptible  gradations,    to   the 
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moot  elongated  eUipaett,  ut  lust  upproximuting  to  a  straight  line. 
Near  the  centre  of  Home  of  these  iiebulie  u  marked  t-ondensatioii 
of  light  is  also  noticed,  which  indicates  un  unidogy  ^'i'h  the  tiphci-ic^l 
star-clusters.  In  some  globular  nebula;,  the  brightiioss  docs  not  in- 
crease in  a  continuous  manner  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre ; 
the  gradation  is  replaced  by  conccntrieal  strata,  analogous  to  those 
which  we  noticed  in  the  cluster  in  Toucan.  This  circumstance  aiFonlM 
another  point  of  resemblance  between  the  resolved  globular  clusters, 
and  the  nebulai  of  the  some  form. 


The  oval  form  probably  belongs  to  very  flattened  condensations 
presented  to  us  edgewise,  the  degree  of  fluttcning  being  attrihutol 
either  to  their  real  form,  or  to  an  inclination  mure  or  loss  dwidwl 
towards  the  region  of  the  sky  which  our  system  occiipies.  Among 
the  nebula)  of  round  or  oval  form,  thwc  arc  only  u  few  wliich 
present  another  very  peculiar  and  curious  structure ;  we  refer  tu 
the  annular  or  perforated  nobnlT:. 

One  very  interesting  example  is  situated  in  tlie  conslellat ion  of 
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the  Lyre,  not  far  from  Vega,  between  the  two  stars  ,8  and  7  of  that 
conetcUatioiV.  A  ncbuloua  ring  of  oval  fonn  surrounds  a  darker 
epace,  the  pole  uniformly  spread  glimmer  of  which  resembles  a  "  light 
gauze  "  stretched  across  the  ring.  Such  is  the  appearance  which  this 
singular  object  at  first  presented  (fig.  153,  J}. 

Lord  Rosse's  telescope  has  since  partially  resolved  the  ring  into 
luminous  points,  and  has  shown  parallel  lines  in  the  opening,  the 
exterior  borders  are  also  stellated  with  fringes  (fig.  152,  2). 

We  reproduce  here,  from  the  drawings  of  Sir  J.  Herschel, 
two  other  annular  nebuhe,  one  oval,  the  other  round.  The  first 
(fig.  152,  3),  which  is  very  similar  to  the  nebula  in  Lyra,  is  situated 
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between  the  constellations  of  (he  Swan  and  the  Fox ;  the  second, 
(fig.  152,  4)  in  Ophiuchua. 

The  oval  form  of  the  ring  is  already  decided  in  the  nebula 
numbered  5,  which  presents,  moreover,  a  singularity  winch  wc  sbnll 
again  soon  meet  with;  two  stara  are  situated  on  the  ring,  at  Ihe 
extremities  of  its  smallest  diameter.  But,  in  an  annular  nebula 
(fig.  153,  6),  near  the  beautiful  triple  star  y  Andromeda.',  the  ring  is 
excessively  elongated,  and  two  Rfars  are  there  also  sjnimetrically 
placed,  only  this  time  it  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  major  axis  of 
the  ellip.se. 

This  regularity  in  the  fiirms  of  n  grout  number  of  nebuliv  is 
doubtless    apparent     only.      It    partly    disappeiirs    «lien    they    are 
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examined  with  very  powerful  instruments ;  that  is  to  my,  when 
hrought  nearer  to  us  they  reveal  the  details  of  their  sirufturc.  Thou 
the  largo  masses  of  light  not  heing  preponderant,  the  form  loses  its 
ajinmetry,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  two  dniwinga  which  represent  the 
annnlar  nebola  in  Lyra  (fig.  153,  1,  2). 


,  alwHjrs  bearing  in  mind  that  the  classification  which  wo 
1  ia  an  arbitrary  one,  wo  may  rank  among  ttie  regiilnr 
B  which  affect  the  conical,  or  parabolic  form,  Rimilnr  i<i 
that  of  KHiie  cometa.    We  give  here  (tig.  153)  three  examplox  of  tlicsi' 
,  the  form  of  which  is  analogous  to   some  star-clusters,  foi' 


example,  the  cluster  numbered  6   in  Plate  XXXII,  which  sliowa 
the  same  luminous  concentration  at  the  apex. 

Here,  again,  is  a  nebula  (fig.  1.54),  wliich  by  its  widening  form 
sppmot-hon  the  comotary  nchnlii,  but  wliirh  seems  to'  suggest  at  the 
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same  time,  by  its  singular  outline,  the  Jirst  approach  to  a  spiral 
nebula. 

In  all  tbo  nebula)  which  we  have  examined,  the  regularity  of 
form  is  manifested  by  a  symmetry,  such  that  each  object  is  divided 
into  two  equal  parts  by  its  axis.  But  it  is  important  to  insist  on 
the  fact  that  this  regularity  often  disappears  when  optical  inatru- 
menta  of  greater  illuminating  power  show  the  different  portknu  with 
more  clearness.  It  is  often  surprising  to  see  a  nebula  thw  bans- 
formed  to  the  eye  in  a  most  complete  manner.  In  no  example  ia  this 
<-hange  of  form  so  decided  as  in  the  nebula  in  Canos  Venatici. 

Let  us  look  at  the  following  figure. 

We  see,  at  the  centre  of  a  ring,  double  throughout  half  its  con- 
tour, a  bright,  globular  nebula,  accompanied  by  a  nnBller  nebulosity 


Fig.  IM. 


of  round  form  situated  outside  the  ring  and  at  some  distance 
away.  It  waa  under  this  form  that  it  was  first  seen  and  drawn  br 
Kir  J.  rierechcl  (fig.  15-5). 

Obaorved  later  by  Lord  Rosse,  with  the  help  of  his  magnificent 
tplescope,  the  name  nebula  was  present€<l  under  a  form  of  wonderful 
strangeneiw  (fig.  156).  Brilliant  spirals,  unequally  luminous,  and 
oversfrowTi  with  a  multitude  of  stars,  diverge  from  the  centre,  and 
become  separated  one  from  the  other  more  and  more  as  they  recede 
from  it,  at  last  being  lost  in  a  direction  common  to  all.  The 
exterior  filaments  of  this  prodigious  spiral  of  stars  join  the  smaller 
exterior  globular  nebula,  which  at  first  appeared  isolated  from  the 
ring. 

Lastly,   awoitling  fo  the  moat  i-oceiit  obscr^'utions  of  M.  Cha- 
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cornsc,  fhi'g  latter  nebula  itself  affects  tlic  spiral  form,  its  coutours 
being  connected  with  the  spirals  of  the  principnl  nobulu. 

The  imagination  remains  confused  in  presence  of  »iich  n  grand 
•pectarle.      It    loses   itself  in   endeavouring   to   culculate   the  total 


dinenaions  of  this  immonse  system  by  assuming  a  pr(il)al)le  (lisUini'<' 
lor  the  atoms  of  this  star-cluster.  We  arc  starflwl  at  fhe  dei)tli  of 
the abysBos  into  which  the  human  gnze plunger.  Wbut Btningc  fonia 
have  produced  this  hurrirane  of  matter — iH'rbniw  of  suum-'  Is  tbc 
■piral  (Le  original  fonn  of  those  gasiHuis  niiitlein,  tlie  loiideiiwition  of 
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which   may  give,  ur   hue  given,  birth   Ui  each   individual  of  this 
gigantic  association  'i 

These  are  questions  which  the  mind  puts  to  itself,  the  complete 
solution  of  which  n'ill  doubtless  demand  many  centuries.  Shall 
we  ever  be  able  to  recognise  in  these  groups  valuations  of  form,  dis- 
tinct from  those  due  to  the  varying  power  of  the  various  instruments 
and  the  difference  of  sight  of  observers?  In  a  word,  shall  wo 
ever  be  able  to  prove  the  movements  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
ncbulic  !■ 


The  Hjtiruloid  fonn  is  not  confined  to  tlic  ncbulii  wc  have  de- 
scribed. It  JM  quite  as  clearly  defined  in  the  nebula  in  Virgo 
ivpreseiited  in  fig.  157.  Tlio  luminous  branches  of  this  Bi)iral,  four 
in  nnmlxT,  arc  eleurly  separated  by  diirk  intervals,  and  divided 
besides  by  darker  spirals,  whieh  indicate  Htrings  of  matter  less 
eondeiiMHl,  All  divei'f,'e  t'l-om  a  eeiilral  iiiieleus  wheir  a  much  more 
decided  li;iht  indicates  n  powerful  eoneentiiilion. 

Tlie  uiunber  of  ncbuliC  in  wliieb  the  Kpirali>id  fonn  is  observed 
was  at  first  rather  small.     ]tut  in  jnnportion  as  the  sky  is  explored 
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hy  more  powerful  iiistrutncutH  tlie  iiuiiiltcr  hiiH  iiici'c.iijcd.  In  the 
important  memoir,  publitihod  by  Lord  IlosMe  in  1801,*  wo  huve 
noted  forty  spiral  nebuLe,  and  tliirty  more  iu  wbich  this  form  in 
buapevtcd. 

In  u  nebula  of  the  northern  heavens,  situated  on  the  confine'' 
of  the  Groat  Bear  and  of  Bootea,  the  centre  is  like  a  lurgo  globulur 
nebula  with  a  very  marked  condensation,  whence  radiate  branchci^ 
ammged  in  the  form  of  spirals.  In  several  points  of  these  branches 
other  centres  of  condeDsution  arc  noticed.  Sir  J.  Herschel  hod  classed 
this  among  the  nebula)  of  rounded  globular  form,  doubtless  because 


aaitcd    neboloflity  was  the  only  one  revealed  by  bis  telescupi'. 

■  hnr  itan  are  scattered  here  and  there  on  the  ground  which 

In  the  two  nebuhc  in  fig.  158,  which  are  situated,  the 

fhe  Lion,  the  second  in  Pegasus,  the  spiraloid  form  is  less 

The  spirals  approach  nearer  to  an  elliptical  form  and  are 

ono  in  the  other. 


*  "On  the  Construction  of  Spccub  of  Sii-foet  A|)orturo ;  an- 
o  the  Obaembons  of  Nebula:  made  witli  tliom ."—/>/'■/.  Traiti.  1 
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NEBUL/E  OF  IRREGULAR  FORM. 

Large  Nobiiluiia  Miuhim  afFcctinguo  Sfni metrical  Form — Diveraityof  Aspect  with 
InBtriimentH  employed — Nebuleo  in  the  Constellations  of  Andromeda,  the 
Lion,  Foi,  Sobieski'B  Shiolii  and  the  Bull — Ureat  Irregular  Nebuln  of  Urion 

out!  Atgo. 


All  the  nebula)  wc  have  jiist  described  arc  distinguished  t^  a  regu- 
larity and  u  symmotry  of  form  which,  joined  to  a  condeoaation  of  the 
light  either  in  one  central  point,  or  along  converging  curves,  indicate 
some  bond  linking  together  all  the  constituent  portions  of  each. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  them  so  many  systems,  although 


as  yet  we  are  ignorant  of  their  precise  miture.  And  it  is  [KKSsilile 
that  a  number  timimgst  them  are  not  yet  deeomi>08ed  into  stars,  owiii^ 
to  the  immensity  of  their  dislnnoe,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  the  insuffioii'iit  ]M>wer  of  our  telcseopcs. 
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RL-sides  thcso  regular  aggregatioue,  there  iim  other  lurgc  nebulous 
ui;i«ics  which  affect  the  most  various  forms,  completely  removed  from 
ill!  s^'miQctrieul  appearance.  But  such  is  the  vaiicly,  such  the 
richness  of  these  systems,  that  wc  can  pass  from  the  nebula)  of 
spherical  form  to  othora,  the  most  bizarn-  and  irregulur,  by  every 
imaginable  gradation. 

l*t  us  examine  the  glimmer  of  Icngtbeued  oval  fonn  represented 
in  tig.  159. 


Tlw  oondenBatioii  of  light  noticed  ut  its  centre  makes  it  resemble, 
aoonding  to  the  expression  of  the  first  observer — Simon  Mariuii, 
**  tlie  flame  of  a  candle  seen  through  a  leaf  of  transjiaroiit  horn." 
It  is  the  nebula  of  Andromeda,  which  we  have  already  mentioned. 
Its  symmetrical  form,  which  caused  it  to  be  oneo  claHHcd  among  the 
regular  nebnlai,  baa  disappeared  in  the  powerful  refractor  of  Cam- 
bridge, U.S.  (fig.  ICO).  The  nebulous  masses  wliicli  comixise  it 
ha%'C  been  found  to  be  sepuratetl  by  two  long  cunuls,  iind  it  bus  W-on 
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partly  reaolvcd  into  stars.     IJoiid  has  counted  nioru  than  loOQ.     The 
f^iiernl    primitive    form    ia   still    recofrn'sotl    nt    the  centre    of    the 


nebula,  but  it  is  singularly  altered,  and  instead  of  one  central  point 

of  luminous    condensation,    several    exceiitrically    situated    may    be 
notieed. 

Another  nebula  of  elliii- 
tical  form  situated  in  the 
constellation  l/oo,  and  repre- 
sontiKl  in  the  drawing  (fip. 
151  7),  as  seen  by  Sir  J.  Her- 
aehcl,  has  been  oW'rve<l  in  it 
different  form  (fig.  101)  in 
Lord  Rosse's  telescope  ;  the 
central  nucleus  i«  eoini)ose<l  of 
envelopes  which  take  an  annu- 
lar spiral  form,  and  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  oval  are  marked 
by  huiiinous  Kfriii-  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  axis,  like  tlie 
vertebral  column  oi  a  hsh. 
Lastly,  another  remarkable  exuiuple  of  tliese  optical  transfurni- 

ations,  purely  apparent,  as  iIk'v  only  depend  on  the  power  of  the 
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instmrnentB,  is  fumiahed  by  a  nebulu  situated  in  the  constenatiuii 
Vulpecula.  Sir  J.  Heraehel,  to  whom  wc  owe  the  iirst  drawing  of 
this  nebula  (fig.  162)  gave  it  the  name  of  the  "Dumb-boll," 

Two  luminouB  mussee,  symmetrically  placed  and  bound  together 
by  a  rather  short,  neck,  the  whole  surrounded  with  a  light  nebulous 
envelope  of  oval  form,  gave  it  a  very  marked  appearunco  of  regn- 
hmty.     jDliB  aspect  wna,  however,  modified  by  I^rd    Rosse'a    tele- 


scope of  three-feet  aperture,  and  tlie  nebulous  masses  showed  ii 
decided  tendency  to  resolvability.  Later  still,  with  thi"  8ix-fe<'t 
telescope,  numerous  stars  were  observed  standing  out,  however,  on 
a  nebulous  ground.  Tlie  general  aspect  retains  it«  primitive  shape, 
IcM  rcpilar,  but  striking  nevertheless  (fig.  lOiJ.) 

The  irregular  nebula)  are  sometimes  presented  under  tlie  most 
fentastic  forms.  Sometimes  they  affect  long  vaporous  trains,  which 
here  and  there  send  out  their  branches  ;  sometimes  these  slmi>cs  are 
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hizid-rr  in  the  extreme.  Such  is  the  nebula  in  Sobieaki's  Shield. 
An  clliptieul  portion  is  terminated  by  two  appendages,  one  of  which 
iw  nearly  rectilinear,  and  gives  it  the  form  of  the  Giwek  CApitol 
tetter  Omega  (n).  In  the  iniddlo  of  one  of  the  angles  (fig.  164), 
two  luminous  condensations  are  remarked  similar  to  theopherioal, 
or  globulur  cIusUts. 

A  form,  still  mure  singular,  ia  that  of  the  nqbula  in  Taurus, 
whiL'h,  viewed  in  instruments  of  slight  illuminating  power,  appears 
like  a  regular  oval.  As  seen  in  Lord  Ruase's  large  telescope,  it  re- 
sembles (fig.  165)  a  gigantic  lobster,  the  antennse  and  eUwa  of  which 
tire  figured  by  long  strings  of  stars. 

In  the  centre  of  one  of  the  two  Magellanic  Clouds,  which  weJiave 


already  referred  to  as  among  the  most  beautiful  objects  of  the  eouth- 
erri  sky  (we  shall  describe  them  further  on  in  some  detail),  ia  a  nebula 
the  complex  form  of  which  serves  as  a  transitional  point  for  ua  to 
jmss  to  the  large  irregular  ncbuli!.  It  is  the  nebula  of  Doradus 
(Plate  XXXV),  Tlie  central  part  is  comijoscd  of  three  bright 
annular  musses ;  the  two  smallest  are  cii-eulur ;  the  largest,  of  the 
form  of  a  pear,  is  surrounded  with  much  paler  appendages,  studded 
with  a  great  number  of  small  stars. 

Iiniiercoptibly  we  arrive  at  the  large  ncbulic,  the  shapeless 
fonns  of  which-  resemble  clouds  disturbed  and  torn  by  the  tempest. 
But,  hero  again,  we  find  in  the  glimmers  of  these  distant  agglo- 
nieiiit iiiiis,  iuilicationK  of  resolution  into  stars,  [or  into  something,  of 
which  more  anon.] 


PLATE  XXXV. 


NEBUUE    IN    DORADUS   AND    SURROUNDING    ETA    ARGUS. 
(BirJ.  iloi-cliil) 
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numaa  language  hna  no  expressions  cnpnbK'  of  icndcrinp;  Ihr 
scntimentfl  of  udmiration,  of  profound  stujwfaction,  into  wlituli  the 
thought  ia  plunged,  when,  thanks  to  the  marvellous  power  of  our 
trfcst'opee,  our  sight  penetrates  the  distant  strata  of  the  sky,  in  whiith 
thefle  unearthly  objects  shine. 

The  largest  nchulac  of  irregular  form  are  found  in  tlic  vieinity 
of  the  Milky  Way,  among  the  most  brilliant  constellations  of  tlic 
starrj-  sky. 

Ijet  us  give  some  details  of  the  two  most  interesting. 


One,  situated  in  Orion,  surrounds  the  magnificent  sextuple  star 
*,  which  we  have  described  when  speaking  of  the  s\slems  i)f 
;nultiple  Suns.  The  other  surrounds  a  star  equally  n<)teworthy, 
q  ArguB,  so  remarkable  on  account  of  its  quick  and  ciiprii-iou-s 
variations  of  brightness.  The  drawings,  which  we  here  give  of  those 
two  great  nebula:  {Plates  XXXV  and  XXXVI),  awonling  lo 
iwo    illustrious    observers,    Sir    J.    Herschel    nnil     (>,     1*.     liond, 
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relieve  us  of  a  description  which  would  necessarily  be  vague  and 
incomplete.* 

Since  lluyghens  discovered  the  nebula  of  Orion  in  1656,  this 
magnificent  object  has  been  observed  wdth  a  constantly  increasing 
care,  and  the  different  regions,  more  or  less  luminous,  which  compose 
it  have  been  described  in  every  detail,  liy  degrees,  the  stars  which 
overspread  the  expanse  have  been  recognised  as  more  numerous; 
and  astronomers  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  it  is  resolvable. 

Sir  J.  Ilerschel  compares  the  brightest  portion  to  the  head  of 
a  monstrous  animal,  the  mouth  of  which  is  open,  and  the  nose 
of  which  is  in  the  fonn  of  a  trunk.  Hence,  its  name,  the  Fish- 
mouth  Nebula.  It  is  at  the  edge  of  the  opening,  in  a  space  free 
from  nebula,  that  the  four  brightest  of  the  components  of  6  are 
to  be  found ;  around,  but  principally  above,  the  trapezium  formed  by 
these  four  stars  is  a  luminous  region  with  a  mottled  appearance, 
which  Lord  Rosso  and  Bond  have  partly  resolved. 

This  region  is  remarkable  on  account  not  only  of  the  brilliancy 
of  its  light,  but  also  of  the  numerous  centres  where  this  light  is  con- 
densed, and  each  of  which  appears  to  form  a  stellar  cluster.  The 
rectangidar  form  of  the  whole  is  also  worthy  of  attention.  The 
nebulous  masses  surrounding  it,  the  light  of  which  is  much  fainter 
than  that  of  the  central  region,  are  lost  gradually ;  according  to 
Bond,  they  assume  a  spiral  form,  as  indicated  in  the  drawing  ex- 
<'cuted  bv  that  astronomer. 

[It  has  now  been  placed  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  changes  of 
form  liave  taken  place  in  the  course  of  our  most  modern  observa- 
tions, f] 

According  to  Sir  J.  Ilerschel,  the  great  nebula  of  Orion  occupies 
a  space  on  the  sky,  the  apparent  dimensions  of  which  have  the  same 
extent  as  the  lunar  disk.     He  seems  to  believe  that  it  is  attached 

*  *'  It  is  almost  impossible  to  reconcile  the  two  drawings  of  Bond  and  Iler- 
schel, without  admitting  the  supposition  of  a  considerable  change  to  which 
the  most  luminous  region  has  been  subjected  during  the  interval  elapsod 
between  the  epochs  of  the  two  observers." — Liapounov,  ^^  Obwrvatioru  of  the 
(ireat  Xebula  of  Orion,  made  at  Cazaii.^ 

t "  The  observations  as  to  the  distribution  and  brightness  of  the  nebulous 
matter  do  not  imply  any  change  of  form,  but  many  fluctuations  in  the  bright- 
ness of  the  different  parts.  The  general  impression  which  I  have  received  from 
these  observations  is,  that  the  central  part  of  the  nebula  is  found  in  a  state  of 
continual  agitation,  like  the  surface  of  the  sea." —  0.  Struve,  Observations  at  Pout- 
kowa,  "  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Saint  Petersburg,  18G2." 

[Since  this  was  written,  M.  Otto  Struvo,  Father  Secchi,  and  many  observers 
in  this  country,  have  completely  established  the  fact  that  a  change  of  form  has 
taken  ]>laco. 
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to  the  Milky  Way — that  it  is  perhaps  the  prolongatioii  of  the  branch 
which  leaves  the  main  trunk  in  Perseus,  and  extends  itself  towards 
the  Pleiades  and  Aldebaran. 

[This,  however,  is  now  no  longer  probable.] 

The  nebulosity  which  surrounds  ti  Argfls  (Plate  XXXV),  like 
that  of  Orion,  does  not  present  any  symmetry  in  its  form  or  in  its 
outlineB.  It  is  situated  in  the  Milky  Way,  in  the  midst  of  a  region  so 
ricli  in  stars,  that  more  than  1200  have  been  counted  in  the  area 
occupied  by  the  nebula.  The  stars,  however,  do  not  seem  to  form 
part  of  the  nebulosity,  but  rather  appear  to  be  simply  projected 
on  it. 

Towards  the  centre  of  the  nebula,  and  close  to  the  star  ij,  an 
openiiig  of  a  lengthened  and  rounded  form  is  noticed,  which  leaves 
in  view  the  dark  groimd  of  the  sky.  [This  has  been  named  by  Mr. 
Abbott,  a  eareftd  observer,  "  the  Crooked  Billet." 

The  evidences  of  change  in  this  nebula  are  even  more  decided 
than  in  that  of  Orion.  This  object  indeed  may  supply  a  link  of  the 
greatest  importance,  for  we  read  that  the  objects  of  which  it  is 
composed  (not  stars)  **are  now  of  a  larger  character,  and  more  re- 
fulgent tlvm  nebulous  matter  in  general."*] 

[♦  Mr.  Abbott,  in  "Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society," 
April,  1853,  p.  193.] 
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I'l.ANKTARY  NEDUL.T':  AND  NEBULOUS  STARS. 
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n  of  Asiiuot—  NelnilouH  Stars. 


TiiK  nnmc  of  Phiirtnri/  Ni'lnilir  has  ln'cn  aiven  to  tlmw.'  the  fun»  ol 
which  is  that  of  a  dmk  iinitbniilv  liiiniuoiis,  an  iijipitii-aiu-o  w1ii<'h 
fiHiHCs  tht'iii  to  ii'sniiblo  a  Nphorical  body  wlifjlitly  ilhiimiiiiti-<l  by 
IhhtowwI  lifflit, —  in  a  word,  a  plaiiot.  In  tig.  lOG  are  ropifsciiliNl 
II  H'W  of  Ihoeo  iiebulio  of  circular  form. 

Tliat  wliich  (lislinguislics  thust;  nchuhi;  from   those  we  have  jnr 


vionsly  doscrihiMl  is  the  (iinality  of  their  lifrbt  and  the    absence  .if 
all  hniiiiioiw  <'..ii(lcii«Lti<>n  at  the  centre. 

It  i.s  only  <.Ti  the  very  bnnlors  of  the  iu-hul..u:-  disk,  that  a  slifrhl 
diminution  in  tlio  intensity  of  the  li(;ht  can  be  jieivelvocl.  ll 
cannot  be  hrhl  that  tlicy  arc  nxtrcinely  distant  einslers  of  stars  of 
spherical  or  elli]>soidal  foim.  since,  as  we  have  swn,  even  on  the 
sni>i)08it[on  of  an   or|nal   di.slribiili.m    in  s].aco  of  the   cjiniioncnts  -l' 
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the  group,  perspective  alone  would  give  an  appurrnt  condenBation 
towards  the  centre.  Agiiin,  arc  any  of  them  by  any  possi- 
bility veritable  clusters  of  flattened  fonn  presented  to  ua  with  their 
circular  Burfaces  perpendicular  to  our  line  of  sijfht  ?  Or,  as  remarked 
by  Sir  J.  ITerachel,  nro  the  stars  of  these  iiebuhe  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  i^hericol  shell  ? 

[These  questions,  43  long  usked,  are,  as  wo  shall  sec,  now  partially 
answered.] 

The  planetary  nebula  in  Ursa  Major,  the  liglit  of  which  is 
uniformly  distributed  in  Sir  J.  IlerscLcl'a  drawing  (fig.  1G6),  has 
been  seen  under  quite  another  aspect  through  the  large  telescope 
of  Lord  Itosse.  The  disk  is  changed  into  a  double  luminous 
crown,  surrounded  with  a  fringed  border,  two    ptiints    appearing 


at  tlw  centre  of  the  nebulosity  which  have  ever^'  aspect  of  stars 
(«g.  I«7)- 

Another  ezomplp  of  these  changes  is  furnished  us  by  the  plane- 
tary nfltmla  near  x  AndromcdoG,  which,  perfectly  rouTid  in  the 
drawing  of  Herschel  (fig,  16K,  2),  appears  under  the  form  of  a 
luminous  ring  in  that  of  Lord  Hoase  (fig.  103). 

Let  UB  finish  our  list,  so  marvellou«ly  rich  in  various  forms  of 
ncbuhe,  by  mentioning  those  which  have  received  the  name  of 
"  nebulous  stars." 

Tbeae  are  no  other  than  ncbidic,  sometimos  circular,  sometimes 
ovai,  sometimes  annular,  but  always  regular ;  in  the  interior  of  which 
appear  one  or  sevcpal  stars  standing  out  distinctly  from  the  ne- 
bulosity, and  being  moreover  s^'mmetrieally  placed. 

If  the  nebula  be  circular,  the  star  oceupics  tlie  centre ;  ui  the  case 
of  an  elliptical  form,  two  stars  are  seen  placed  as  if  tlicy  were  the 
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two  foci  of  the  curve.  One  ia  figured  in  fig.  168,  5,  wliere  three 
stars  are  regularly  disposed  at  the  angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle, 
whilst  anothor  very  elongated  nebula  has  two  stars,  placed  outside 
the  extremities  of  the  greatest  diameter.     Ilere,  as  in  the  planetary 


ncbulcc,  very  powerful  telescopes  enable  us  to  see,  instead  of  a 
feebly  but  equally  illuminated,  forms  which  are  much  more  irregular. 

Band  in  which  the  light  is  distributtd 
in  a  much  more  unequal  manner. 
Such  are  the  nebulae  represented 
in  fig.  169,  taken  from  tbe  original 
drawings  of  Lord  Rosse.  It  has  also 
been  asked  if  we  maj'  not  see,  in  these 
f^^^^^^^^^^^^^^—-:  nebulous  stars,  suns  enveloped  with 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B|  an  atmosphere  of  considerable  dimen- 
^^^^^^^H^^^^^^^l  rendered  visible        these  enor- 

^^^^^^^SF^^^^H      mous  distances  by  tbe  light  of  the 
^^^^^H^^^^^^^H      stellar  foci.     This  opinion 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H       not  deprived  of  probability,  although 
I^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H      again  wc  may  consider  nebulous  stars 
Fig.  i(w^-N»h.^u,  >t-.ni.^  (iy>rt  ito™,)     as   clusters  of  a  multitude  of  very 
email  ones,  having  at  their  cenire  a 
sun,  single,  double,  or  even  multiple,  of  which  tbe  great  brilliancy 
suffices  to  explain  its  particular  visibility. 
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Sir  J.  Henchel  describes  a  planetary  nebula,  the  light  of  which 
is  about  equal  to  that  of  a  star  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  magnitude, 
its  diameter  about  12",  its  disk  slightly  elliptical,  with  a  sharp, 
dear,  and  well-defined  outline,  "  haying  exactly  the  appearance  of  a 
planety  with  the  exception  only  of  its  colour,  which  is  a  fine  and 
taH  Vtae  Targing  somewhat 4 on  the  green."*  The  same  astro- 
nmner  deacribes  three  other  nebula),  the  colour  of  which  is  a  clear 

Ai  these  latter  nebulas  are  all  planetary  nebula),  if  the  hypothesis 
of  a  ^Mm«*^  matter  be  admitted,  it  must  be  supposed  that  it^s  light 
ft  partionlar  colour. 

*  •*  Outlines  of  Astronomy,"  8th  Edition,  p.  «4r). 
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IV. 

DOUBLE  AND  MULTIPLE  NEBULA. 

Qruupa  of  Nebulie — Probability  of  a  Phytuoal  Conneiton  between  tbe  Conipt- 
nenta— Multiple  Nebuls  in  the  liirger  Magelkuic  Claud. 

Wb  have  noticed  nebuleo  accompaniecl  by  systems  of  double  or  mul- 
tiple stars,  placed  in  a  mauDer  so  symmetrical  in  tlie  midst  of  tbo 
nebulosity  tbat  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  existence  of  a  real 


connexion  between  the  stars  and  the  nebulse.     Evidently  these  arc 
physical  groups  of  a  special  constitution. 

There  exist  also  groups  of  nebulis  analogous  to  groups  of  stars, 
that    is  to    say,    the   components   are  physically,    and  not   merely 
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optically  cramected.  We  again  fiud  in  these  interesting  ossociatiomi 
the  same  varieties  of  aapeot  and  form  us  in  the  simple  uobuhc. 

Some  appear  fonned  of  two  globular  clusters,  in  which  the  ccntntl 
condensation  indicates  not  only  a  spherical  figure,  but  probably  alito 
the  existence  of  real  centres  of  attraction ;  oxumplos  of  this  are 
seen  in  fig.  170.  Sometimes  the  components  uppeor  entirely 
a^Mtntte  and  distinct,  sometimes  they  encroach  one  on  tlie  other ; 
bnt  whether  these  appeuraneea  are  optical  only,  or  whether  there 
be  a  real  physical  connexion,  wo  know  not. 

Sometimes,  again,  one  of  the  components  is  round  or  globular, 
whilst  the  other  takes  an  elongated  elliptical  form.  The  nebula 
represented  in  fig.  171  is  composed  of  two  rounded  musses,  toniiinatcd 
by  brilliant    appendages,  enveloped    by   a   nebulosity   couiinon   to 


.bull.    (Lorl  KoHU.) 


bodi,  tin  whole  surrounded  by  light  luminous  arcs  similar  to  frag- 
manti  of  a  nebulous  ring. 

"RtB  nnmber  of  the  nebulous  centres  is  often  very  considerable. 
SoiiiBtbnea  it  is  as  high  as  seven,  as  in  the  multiple  nebulae  observed 
by  Sir  J.  Herachel,  of  which  wc  reproduce  a  curious  specimen  (fig. 
170,  6).  The  group,  in  question,  is  one  of  the  numerous  clusters 
wlndi  form  the  lai^^t  of  the  two  clouds  of  Magellan.  Wo  may  gather 
tram  this  circumstance  that  the  connexion  of  those  seven  nebulai  is 
purely  optical,  if  the  general  nebulosity  which  envelopes  them  all 
does  not  indicate  a  physical  union. 

For  the  rest,  tho  connexion  of  the  components  in  the  multiple 
nebulm  will  not,  doubtless,  be  demonstrated  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  have  seen  that  of  the  systems  of  the  double  stars.  In  these 
latter  systems,  the  movement  of  revolution  of  one  of  the  suns 
round  the  other  can  be  studied,  because  their  distance,  however 
stupendous,  renders  this  movement  observable  in  a  limited  number 
of  vears. 
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On  the  oilier '  handy  the  multiple  nebulffi  are  mippofled  to  be 
banished  to  such  infinite  depths  in  the  abysses  of  the  heayens,  that 
any  movement  would  remain  imperceptible.  Thousands  of  years — 
thousands  of  centuries,  perhaps — would  be  necessary  for  us  to  become 
sure  of  any  change  in  the  position  of  the  whole.  Our  telescopes 
will  in  vain  increase  their  power^  and  the  sight  become  more  pene- 
trating. We  cannot  anticipate  time.  Compared  to  the  life  of  the 
worlds,  our  life  is  but  a  second,  as  our  entire  system  is  but  a  point 
in  the  expanse  of  the  infinite. 
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V. 


MAGELLANIC  CLOUDS. 

Position  of  the  Two  Magellanic  Clouds  in  the  Southern  Sky — Structure  of  the 
Little  and  of  the  Qreat  Cloud — Star-Clusters  ;  Isolated  Stars  aud  Nebulas 
which  they  contain. 

When  we  look  on  the  region  of  the  celestial  vault  which  surrounds 
the  South  Pole,  we  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  contrast  pre- 
sented by  the  small  quantity  of  stars  which  it  contains,  with  the 
brilliant  zone  which  borders  on  the  Milky  Way,  from  Orion  and 
Argo,  to  the  Centaur,  passing  by  the  Southern  Cross.  One  solitary 
star  of  the  first  magnitude,  Achemar,  more  distant  from  the  Pole 
than  are  the  beautiful  stars  of  the  Centaur  and  of  the  Cross,  shines 
in  this  part  of  the  sky. 

But  even  this  circumstance  renders  the  singidar  aspect  of  the 
two  nebulous  spots,  which  seem  two  detached  pieces  of  the  great 
galactic  zone,  still  more  striking.  These  half-stellar,  half-nebulous 
systems,  unequal  in  magnitude  and  brightness,  but  easily  seen  with 
the  naked  eye  in  a  clear  moonless  night,  are  situated,  one,  the 
larger  and  more  brilliant,  between  the  Pole  and  Canopus,  in  the 
constellation  of  Doradus ;  the  other,  the  smaller,  and  less  brilliant, 
ordinarily  invisible  during  the  fuU  moon,  in  Hydrus,  between 
Achemar  and  the  Pole. 

Both  are  known  by  astronomers  and  navigators  under  the  name 
of  "Cape  Clouds,"  or,  again,  "Magellanic  Clouds."  And,  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  we  have  again  the  Great  Cloud  (Nubecula  Major)  and 
the  Small  Cloud  {Nubecala  Minor),  In  figs.  172  and  173  the  general 
form  of  these  two  nebulas  is  represented. 

The  Clouds  of  Magellan  are  distinguished  from  all  other  nebulao 
which  we  have  as  yet  described  by  their  great  apparent  di- 
mensions, and  by  their  physical  structure ;   this  last  character  dis- 
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tingoishes  them  irom  most  of  the  branches  and  offshootA  of  the  Milky 
"Way,  with  which  we  may  also  add  they  do  not  appear  connected  in 
any  way. 


Fig.  Ill— HaecllulcClDudi.    The  Smill  ClDm). 


The  Great  Cloud  extends  over  a  space  which  embraces  not  less  than 
forty-two  square  degrees — about  two   hundred  times  the  apparent 


surface  of  the  lunar  disk.     The  Small  Cloud  occupies  an  extent  four 
times  less  than  the  other;  according  to  Ilunibohlt,  it  is  surrounded 
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"  with  a  kind  of  desert,"  where,  it  is  true,  Bhincs  the  magnificent 
stellar  cluster  of  Toucan,  of  wliicli  mention  has  been  before  miulc. 
If  the  exterior  aspect  of  these  two  remarkable  nebula)  and  their 
situation  in  a  celeBtiol  region  poor  in  stars  give  to  the  Bouthem 
sky  a  peenlisr  appearance,  their  real  structure  mukes  them  one 
of  the  w<HiderB  of  the  heavens.  Examino<l  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful 
telescope  by  Sir  J.  Herachcl,  during  hie  stay  at  the  Capo  of  Good 
Hope,  they  were  both"  decomposed  in  a  manner  of  which  fig,  174, 
which  repreaents  a  portion  of  the  Great  Cloud,  gives  an  idea. 

We  have  first  a  great  number  of  single  stars,  the  brightness  of 


which  varies  between  the  fifth  and  eleventh  mngnif  udcs :  then  star- 
clusters,  some  of  irregular  form,  others — and  the  largest  number — 
taking  a  globular,  spherical,  or  oval  shape ;  lastly,  nebula',  some 
separate,  others  grouped  in  two,  three  &c.,  most  of  theiu  roundel 
and  regular.  Some  of  them,  known  under  the  name  of  Nebuln,'  of 
Boradus,  already  described  and  represented  in  Plate  XXXIII,  are 
situated  in  the  Great  Cloud.  "This  nebula,"  says  Humboldt,  "si-arce.ly 
occupies  the  ^ioth  part  of  the  area  of  the  Cloud ;  and  Sir  J.  Herscliel 
has  already  measured  in  this  space  the  position  of  105  stars,  of 
the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  magnitudes,  standing  out  on 
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a  nebulous  background  of  unbroken  and  uniform  brilliancy,  which 
has  resisted  the  most  powerM  telescopes." 

The  double  and  multiple  Nebulso  are  also  much  more  numerous 
here  than  in  the  other  zones  of  the  heavens,  richest  in  objects  of 
this  nature. 

Thus,  we  repeat,  the  constitution  of  these  irreg;uhir  Nebula) 
appears  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Milky  Way,  from  which  we 
may  also  add  they  are  some  distance  removed.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished also  from  other  known  Nebulso,  and  seem  like  miniatures 
of  the  entire  heavens. 

A  word  now  on  the  structure  of  each  of  the  two  Clouds.  In  the 
Ghreat  Cloud  Herschel  has  counted  582  single  stars,  amongst  which 
one  only  is  of  the  fifth  magnitude ;  six  others  are  of  the  order  im- 
mediately inferior,  and  would  doubtless  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
if  their  light  were  not  'e£BM^  by  the  general  glare.  Then  come 
291  Nebulsd  and  46  star-clusters,  forming  so  many  distinct  groups. 

In  the  Small  Cloud,  the  single  stars  are  proportionally  more 
numerous,  since  200  have  been  counted,  amongst  which  three  are  of 
the  sixth  magnitude,  whilst  it  only  includes  thirty-seven  NebulsD  and 
seven  star-clusters.  These  immense  aggregations,  the  elements  of 
which  are  themselves  swarms  of  sims,  remind  us  of  the  largest,  in 
appearance  at  least,  of  all  the  clusters  which  the  eye  contemplates  in 
the  depths  of  the  sky — the  Milky  Way. 
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VI. 


PHYSICAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  NEBULA. 


All  the  Nebulso,  scattered  throughout  the  depths  of  the  sky,  were 
bat  lately  considered  to  be  so  many  agglomerations  of  stars,  differing 
only  from  star-clusters  by  their  general  form,  and  the  grouping  of 
the  components.  But  it  has  often  been  thought  that,  among  these 
celestial  clouds,  there  were  some,  at  all  events,  composed  of  diffused 
vaporous  matter,  or  at  least  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  bright 
oorpuscules,  of  great  relative  tenuity,  and  as  such,  possessing  no 
analogy  with  the  other  celestial  bodies — with  suns. 

The  hypothesis  of  a  nebulous  matter  endowed  with  its  own  light 
and  scattered  in  immense  masses  over  the  expanse  of  the  infinite, 
was  proposed  originally  by  astronomers  whose  instruments  were 
unable  to  resolve  these  cosmical  clouds.  The  large  Nebulas  especially, 
like  that  which  sorroimds  the  star  0  Orionis,  of  irregular  form, 
lent  great  probability  to  this  hypothesis.  But  the  resolution  of  the 
globular  Nebulsd,  one  by  one,  at  length  resulted  in  the  idea  of  a  real 
nebulofliiy  being  confined  to  the  irregular  Nebulae. 

Bvt  later  still,  modem  observations,  made  with  instruments  of 
great  pow^,  |)y  degrees  showed  an  apparent  identity  of  composition 
with  the  stetlnf  clusters  in  a  great  number  of  these  last  Nebula). 
Thousands  of  little  stars  appeared,  where  before  a  phosphorescent 
milky  glimmer,  according  to  the  expression  of  astronomers,  of  an  in- 
definable and  characteristic  aspect,  was  noticed.  The  Nebulao  in 
Andromeda  and  Orion,  in  which  observers  had  remarked  no  sus- 
picion of  stars  or  stellar  sparkling,  indicative  of  probable  resolution, 
have  recently  been  stated  to  be  resolved,  at  least  in  part ;  and  as  a 
consequence^  the  hypothesis  of  a  diffiised,  nebulous  matter  lost  ground 
in  proportion  as  our  means  of  observation  were  increased.     But  still 
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it  was  asked,  Must  it  bo  quite  abandoned  ?  The  existence  of  matter 
of  this  kind  is  not  incompatible  with  what  is  known  of  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  celestial  bodies.  Comets,  with  their 
vaporous  nuclei,  which  show  various  degrees  of  condensation,  their 
envelopes,  and  tails,  so  diffused  that  stars  are  perceived  through 
them,  and  their  small  masses,  show  that  this  existence  is  possible  and 
real.  The  agglomeration,  of  whatever  nature  it  be,  which  produces 
the  zodiacal  light,  also  supports  the  hypothesis  of  nebulous  matter. 

Not  long  ago,  however,  in  addition  to  the  analogies  in  colour, 
distribution,  and  above  all,  in  physical  connexion,  which  the  Nebulae 
present  with  stars,  both  single  and  united  in  couples,  a  new  analogy 
was  discovered.  We  refer  to  the  variability  of  their  light,  which, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  seemed  to  render  any  analogy  between 
them,  as  far  as  their  physical  constitution  was  concerned,  impossible. 
Of  two  Nebulae,  both  situated  in  the  constellation  Taurus,  the  first, 
near  a  star  of  the  tenth  magnitude  of  variable  brightness,  presented 
variations  which  appeared  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  stars,* 
and  has  since  finally  disappeared.  The  second  Nebula,  situated  near 
^,  after  having  gradually  increased  in  brightness  during  more  than 
three  months,t  also  disappeared. 

Some  analogous  phenomena  had  been  already  recorded  by  Sir 
W.  Herschel.  Two  stars,  surrounded  with  circiJar  Nebulao  in  1774, 
presented  no  traces  of  these  envelopes  in  1811.  Arago  has  described 
another  fact,  bearing  on  the  same  kind  of  transformation ;  "  Laciiille," 
he  remarks,  in  a  note  to  his  Biography  of  Sir  W.  Herschel,  "  during 
his  stay  at  the  Cape,  saw  in  Argo  five  small  stars  in  the  middle  of  a 
Nebula,  of  which  Mr.  Dunlop,  with  much  better  instruments,  could 
not  see  the  slightest  trace  in  1825." 

Lastly,  as  we  have  before  seen,  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
observ^ations  and  the  drawings  of  the  Nebula  of  Orion,  made  by 
many  contemporary  astronomers,  without  being  obliged  to  admit 
that  it  has  undergone  real  changes  in  brightness  and  in  the  outlines 
of  its  different  regions. 

The  variability,  the  disappearance  even,  of  a  star,  is  explained 
by  the  aid  of  more  or  less  satisfactory  hypotheses.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case  with  a  Nebula,  if  we  admit  that  it  is  composed  of 
distinct  stars. 

*  D* Arrest,  Hind,  Chacornac. 

t  Observed  by  M.  Chacornac.  The  disappearance  was  not  decidedly  proved 
for  more  than  six  years  after  the  maximum  of  brilliancy.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  a  gradual  decrease  succeeded  the  phases  of  increase,  or  whether 
the  disappearance  was  sudden. 
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^Wm  then  the  hypothesis  of  a  nebulous  matter  correct  after 
ally  fleeing  that  variations  of  brightness,  progressive  or  even  sudden 
extinction  of  lighti  might  be  comprehensible  in  masses  of  this  kind  f 

This  question,  thanks  again  to  spectrum-analysis,  we  can  now 
answer  in  a  decided  affirmative. 

On  August  29, 1864,  Mr.  Huggins,  whose  observations*  on  stellar 
spectra  we  have  before  referred  to,  directed  his  telescope,  armed 
with  the  spectrum  apparatus,  to  the  planetary  Nebula  in  Draco.  At 
first  he  suspected  that  some  derangement  of  the  instrument  had  taken 
place,  for  no  spectrum  was  seen,  but  only  a  short  line  of  light 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  dispersion.  He  found  that  the 
light  of  this  Nebula,  unlike  any  other  ex-terrestrial  light  which  had 
yet  been  subjected  to  prismatic  analysis,  was  not  composed  of  light, 
of  diflGsrent  refirangibilities,  as  we  saw  that  of  the  Sun  and  stars  to  be, 
and  it  therefore  could  not  form  a  spectrum.  A  great  part  of  the 
light  from  this  Nebula  is  monochromatic  and  was  seen  in  the  spectro- 
scope as  a  bright  line.  A  more  careM  examination  showed  another 
line  narrower  and  much  fainter,  a  little  more  refrangible  than  the 
brightest  line,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  dark  interval.  Beyond 
this  again,  at  about  three  times  the  distance  of  the  second  line,  a 
third  exceedingly  faint  line  was  seen. 

The  strongest  line  coincides  in  position  with  the  brightest  of  the 
air  liny.  This  line  is  due  to  nitrogen,  and  occurs  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum about  midway  between  b  and  F.  The  faintest  of  the  lines  of 
the  Nebula  coincides  with  the  line  of  hydrogen  corresponding  to  the 
line  F  in  the  solar  spectrum.  The  other  bright  line  was  a  little  less 
refrangible  than  the  strong  line  of  barium. 

Here,  then,  we  have  three  little  lines  for  ever  disposing  of  the 
notion  that  Nebulse  may  be  clusters  of  stars.  How  trumpet-tongued 
does  such  a  fact  speak  of  the  resources  of  modem  science ! 

An  object-glass  collects  a  beam  of  light  which  for  ever  without 
such  aid  would  have  bathed  the  Earth  invisibly  to  mortal  eye ;  the 
beam  is  passed  through  a  prism,  and  in  a  moment  we  know  that 
we  have  no  longer  to  do  with  glowing  Suns  enveloped  in  atmo- 
spheres enforcing  tribute  from  the  rays  which  pass  through  them, 
but  with  something  deprived  of  an  atmosphere,  and  that  something 
a  glowing  mass  of  gas. 

Mr.  Huggins  has  not  been  idle  since  his  discover}'-,  and  has  ob- 
served a  large  number  of  nebido)  with  the  most  interesting  results. 

Not  only  must  we  discard  the  notion — a  very  pardonable  one 

[*  Philowphical  Transactions,  1864.    Part  II.  p.  437.] 
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when  we  consider  how  it  came  to  be  held — that  the  glorious  cluster 
in  PerseuSy  or  that  somewhat  more  typical  one  in  Hercules,  may  be 
taken  as  an  exemplar  of  all  our  nebulso,  could  we  bring  sufficient 
optical  power  to  bear  upon  them :  but  the  conclusion  is  obvious,  that 
the  detection  in  a  nebula  of  minute  closely  associated  points  of  light, 
which  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  a  certain  indication  of  a 
stellar  constitution,  can  no  longer  be  accepted  as  a  proof  that  the 
object  consists  of  true  stars.  These  luminous  points,  in  some  nebulso 
at  least,  must  be  regarded  as  themselyes  gaseous  bodies,  denser 
portions,  probably,  of  the  great  nebulous  mass,  since  they  exhibit  a 
constitution  identical  with  the  fidnter  and  outlying  parts  which  have 
not  been  resolved.  The  nebulse  are  thus  shown  by  the  prism  to 
be  enormous  gaseous  systems,  and  it  appears  probable  that  their 
apparent  permanence  of  general  form  is  maintained  by  the  continual 
motioBS  of  the  denser  portions  which  the  telescope  reveak  as  lucid 
points. 

More  than  this,  the  proper  motion  of  nebulsd  has  not  yet  been 
inquired  into,  because  everybody,  looking  upon  them  as  irresolvable 
star-clusters,  thought  them  infinitely  remote.  Now,  however,  that 
wo  know  that  they  are  not  clusters  of  stars,  properly  so  called,  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  be  much  nearer  to  us  than  we  imagine. 

The  conclusions  to  which  Mr.  Huggins  has  been  led,  by  his  obser- 
vations, are,  curiously  enough,  the  very  opposite  to  those  which  specu- 
lation would  have  predicted.  Speculation  would  have  looked  upon 
nebulsD  as  sim-germs — as  composed  of  the  very  matter  of  which 
Fayc  has  so  recently  stated  the  interior  of  our  own  Sun  to  be  still 
composed.  The  faint  glimmer  of  one  of  those  eloquent  lines  here, 
three  there,  four  elsewhere,  a  faint,  continuous  spectrum  with 
bright  lines  in  one  place,  and  a  well-defined  continuous  spectrum 
in  another,  would,  taking  the  relatively  insignificant  optical  means 
employed  into  consideration,  have  been  held  to  bridge  over  the  gap 
between  star  and  nebula  as  successfiiilly  as  we  have  now  bridged  over 
that  which  once  separated  sim  and  star.] 
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STRUCTURE    OF   THE    HEAVENS. 


I. 


OUR  OWN  UNIVERSE— THE  MILKY  WAY 


Real  Form  of  the  Stellar  Stratum  which  comi>oses  the  Milky  Way — Position  of 
the  Suu  Id  the  luterior  of  this  Stratum —  General  id«^a  of  its  Dimcnbions. 


As  we  have  before  stated,  the  Milky  Way  extends  across  the  heavens, 
Ibllowing  nearly  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle  of  the  starry  sphere, 
the  irregularities  of  its  form,  and  the  inequalities  of  its  breadth  in 
different  portions,  not  being  taken  into  account.  It  divides  the 
cdeetial  vault  into  two  portions,  not  quite  of  the  same  extent,  the 
smaller  of  the  two  being  that  which  contains  the  constellations  of 
Pisces,  Cetus,  in  short,  those  near  the  vernal  equinoxial  point.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  Milky  Way  includes  the  region  occupied 
by  our  Sun.  But  what  is  the  true  form  of  this  prodigious  assemblage 
of  stars,  which,  according  to  Sir  W.  Herschel's  estimate,  deduced 
from  a  considerable  number  of  "  gauges "  of  the  heavens,  contains 
certainly  not  less  than  18,000,000  stars  P  The  small  breadth  of  the 
vme,  compared  with  its  other  dimensions,  shows  that  it  is  formed  of  a 
stratum  of  suns,  distributed  irregularly  and  comprised  between  two 
nearly  parallel  planes,  which  give  the  whole  the  figure  of  a  flattened 
millstone,  the  rim  of  which  is  split  into  two  portions  throughout  one 
half  of  its  circumference. 

It  is  nearly  at  the  centre  of  this  gigantic  collection  of  stars, 
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about  half  way  between  its  two  surfaces,  and  near  the  region  where 
the  separation  of  the  zone  into  two  strata  occurs,  that,  lost  in  this 
vortex  of  worlds,  our  little  Solar  System  lies.  The  dimensions  of  the 
centre  of  this  system — the  Sun,  which  appeared  to  us  at  first  so  great, 
but  which  a  second  look  at  the  stellar  universe,  showed  to  be  those  of 
u  star  of  the  second  or  third  order — arc  no^  found  to  represent  but 
an  atom  of  the  luminous  sand  of  the  Milky  Way. 

The  position  of  the  Sun  in  the  zone  explains  the  general  aspect 
of  the  whole  firlnament,  and  shows,  besides,  that  all  the  stars  so 
universally  and  Bingularly  distributed,  and  apparently  so  distant  irom 
those  portions  of  the  Milky  Way  itself  which  give  rise  to  the  ap- 
pearance, probably  form  a  part  of  it. 

Indeed,  when  from  the  "iwint  where  we  are  situated,  we  look  in 


the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  stollar  stratum,  we  meet  with,  so 
to  speak,  indefinite  "  files  "  of  stars  iind  elustc'rs  of  stars,  which  give 
to  the  Milky  Way  its  maximum  density,  and  brightness.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  sight  be  allowed  to  travel  in  directions  more  and  more 
inclined,  the  visual  ray  traverses  strata  continually  decreasing  in 
thickness,  and  the  density  should  decrease  with  great  rapidity. 
Ijaatly,  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  the  thickness  of  the  stratum, 
the  stars  should  appear  dispersed,  as  tliey  really  do  in  those  jwirts  oi' 
the  heavens  apparently  most  distant  from  the  great  nebulous  zone. 
"Just  us  we  see,"  says  Sir  J.  Heraehel,  in  his  "Outlines  of  Astro- 
nomy," "  a  slight  haze  in  the  atmosphere  thickening  into  a  decidc<l 
fog-bank  near  the  horizon,  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the  mere 
length  of  the  visual  ray." 

Figure  175,  which  represents  according  to  Ilerschel's  hypothesis, 
the  Milky  Way,  in  a  section  perpendicular  to  its  thickness,   and 
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along  its  greatest  diameter,  which  passes  through  the  Sun,  renders  the 
explanation  wo  have  given  easy. 

With  the  help  of  this  conception,  wo  may  again  refer  to  the  rapid 
decrease  in  the  number  of  stars  in  those  regions  which,  on  both 
sides  the  Milky  Way,  extend  as  far  as  the  two  poles  of  the  great 
circle  which  the  galaxy  traces  on  the  face  of  the  heavens. 

The  poles  of  the  Milky  Way  are  situated,  the  north  pole  near  Coma 
Berenices,  the  south  pole  in  the  constellation  of  Cetus.  When,  from 
one  or  other  of  these  points,  we  advance  progressively  towards  the 
Milky  Way,  the  mean  number  of  the  stars  increases,  at  first  very 
slowly,  then,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  galactic  plane,  with  very  great 
rapidity,  so  that  it  is  about  thirty  times  greater  in  this  plane  than 
in  the  galactic  polar  regions.  « 

Until  now  we  have  but  obtained  a  general  idea  of  the  fonn  of 
the  Milky  Way,  and  of  the  position  which  the  Sun  occupies  in  tlie 
midst  of  it.  To  complete  our  account  of  what  is  kno\\Ti  of  its  struc- 
tare,  we  most  here  attempt  to  give  some  idea  of  its  real  dimensions. 

Comparing  the  photometric  brightness  of  the  stars  of  the  differ- 
ent orders  of  magnitude,  with  the  order  of  probable  distances.  Sir 
W.  Herschel  arrived  at  the  most  astonishing  conclusions  on  the 
dimensions  of  the  Milky  Way. 

The  stars  visible  to  the  eye  comprise,  it  is  known,  the  first  six 
orders  of  magnitude.  The  illustrious  astronomer  of  Slough  estab- 
lished tiiat,  in  the  mean,  those  of  the  sixth  order,  that  is  to  say,  the 
smallest  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eve,  are  twelve  times  more  distant 
than  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  Starting  thence,  and  calcu- 
lating the  space-penetrating  power  of  his  telescopes,  he  arrived  at 
this  inference,  that  he  coidd  observe  in  the  depths  of  the  heavens 
stars  situated  at  a  distance  2300  times  greater  than  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  And  Herschel  recognised, 
moreover,  that  the  visible  extent  of  the  Milky  Way,  in  some  regions, 
increased  with  the  power  of  the  instrument  bro\ight  to  bear  upon 
it,  and  that  even  his  large  40-fect  telescope  could  not  reach  the 
limits  of  this  star-zone,  which  he  therefore  declared  unfathomable. 

Now,  when  we  recall  the  stupendous  distance  between  the  nearest 
star  to  our  world — such  a  distance,  that  light  takes  years  to  traverse 
it — we  shall  recognise  this  wonderful  fact,  namely,  that  the  Milky 
Way  in  the  direction  of  the  most  distant  regions  accessible  to  our 
view,  can  only  be  completely  traversed  by  a  light-ray,  in  a  period 
of  time  upwards  of  ten  thousand  years.  Thus,  when,  applying  the 
eye  to  the  eye-piece  of  the  largest  astronomical  instruments,  we  ob- 
serve, on  the  not  quite  dark  background  of  the  sky,  feeble  luminous 
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points,  we  reoeive  on  our  retina  the  impression  of  an  undulatoiy 
movement^  which  was  set  in  motion  ten  thousand  years  ago,  by  the 
incandescent  mass  of  suns  like  ours,  which  form,  as  he  do^  part  of 
the  sarnie  sidereal  group. 

Calculating  the  thickness  of  the  Milky  Way  firom  its  appj^rent 
breadth,  Herschel  arriyes  at  the  result,  that  its  thickness  is  about 
eighty  times  greater  than  the  distance  of  the  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tnda  Thus,  the  stellar  stratum  greatly  surpasses  in  this  direction 
eyen  the  spaoe-penetrating  power  of  the  human  eye.  Whence  it 
follows,  that,  as  we  haye  before  stated,  **  Not  only  our  Sun,  but  all 
the  stars,  that  we  can  see  with  the  naked  eye,  are  deeply  plunged  in 
the  Milky  Way,  and  form  an  integral  portion  of  it."* 

*  Strove,  **  Etudes  d*Astronomie  Siellaire.*' 
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"  It  is  extremely  probable,"  remarked  Sir  W,  Hcrschel,  in  a  memoir 
in  1818,  "  that  some  of  the  nebulsD  of  cometary  form,  many  of  the 
stellar  nebulae,  and  a  considerable  nimiber  of  nebulous  stars,  arc 
merely  clusters  of  stars,  banished  in  space  to  such  depths  that  the 
penetrating  power  of  the  telescope  has  not  yet  been  able  to  resolve 
them." 

This  opinion,  we  have  seen,  has  now  become  a  certainty,  thanks 
to  the  power  of  our  modem  instruments. 

The  stellar  clusters  and  nebulae  are,  then,  the  most  distant  of 
celestial  objects ,  which  the  eye  can  reach ;  the  accumulation,  in 
a  small  space,  of  a  multitude  of  limunous  points,  allows  them  only 
to  be  distinguished  as  a  whole.  The  astronomer  whose  words  we 
have  quoted  estimated  the  distance  of  the  75th  cluster  of  Messier's 
catalogue  at  more  than  700  times  that  of  the  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude.  It  is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  it  would  become 
80  if  its  distance  were  reduced  to  a  quarter.  If  we  suppose  it  re- 
moved to  five  times  its  actual  distance,  that  is  to  say,  to  3500  times 
the  distance  of  Sirius,  the  large  Herschelian  telescope  of  40-feet 
focus  woidd  still  show  it,  but  only  an  irresolvable  nebula.  It  is, 
then,  extremely  probable  that,  among  the  many  nebulae,  indecom- 
posable into  stars,  beyond  the  Milky  Way,  in  the  depths  of  the 
heavens,  many  are  as  distant  as  that  of  which  we  speak.  Doubtless, 
many  are  still  more  so.  Now,  to  reach  us,  light-rays  must  have 
left  stars,  situated  at  such  a  distance,  more  than  700,000  years 
ago.  When  we  reflect  on  the  immensity  of  such  a  time,  which  em- 
braces thousands  of  centuries,  and  on  the  extraordinary  velocfity  (»f  the 
luminous  movement  in  the  bosom  of  the  ether,  thought  is  \itterly 
confounded  in  the  contemplation  of  sucli  abysses,  the  extent  of  which 
measures^  not  indeed   the  dimensions  of  the  Heavens — they   are 
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inexpressible — but  those  portions  of  them  which  surround  us,  and 
of  which  Astronomy  has  studied  the  structure. 

We  can  now  represent  the  Heavens,  even  in  their  majestic  whole. 
In  the  depths  of  limitless  space,  exist  numerous  assemblages  of  stairs, 
like  so  many  archipelagoes  in  an  infinite  ocean.  Each  of  these 
Universes  is  itself  formed  of  a  multitude  of  clusters,  in  which  the 
suns  are  grouped  like  so  many  systems,  the  condensation  of  which 
is  niore  decided  than  in  the  structure  generally. 

Suns  are  the  individuals  of  thdbe  associations  of  worlds.  But 
here  again  is  foimd  the  tendency  to  form  groups ;  and  double  and 
multiple  stars  present  to  us  simple  systems  of  two  or  three  suns 
gravitating  one  round  the  other. 

Here,  then,  would  end  what  we  could  know  of  the  structure  of 
the  Universes,  if  we  did  not  ourselves  form  part  of  one  of  the  most 
simple  of  these  solar  systems ;  if  the  study  of  the  planetary  system, 
and  of  its  varied  organization,  did  not  teach  us  what  part  each  of  these 
millions  of  celestial  bodies  may  play  in  journeying  through  space, 
continually  radiating  afar  their  rays  of  heat  and  light. 

•  Each  of  these  elementary  groups  may  itself  be  subdivided  into 
smaller  groups, — into  systems  of  bodies  which  gravitate  round  a 
central  body,  presenting  the  wonderful  spectacle  of  a  system  in  min- 
iature. Who  knows  besides  what  the  study  of  each  of  the  suns 
which  people  the  expanse  might  reveal,  if  it  were  given  to  us  to 
penetrate  into  the  sphere  of  their  action,  and  to  observe  the  plic- 
nomciia  of  which  this  sphere  is  the  scene  ?  But,  if  imagination  lias 
a  right  to  form  conjectures  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  so  with  science; 
the  severe  methods  of  which  reject,  without  condemning  them,  hy- 
potheses not  based  on  facts  and  observation,  and  inferences  drawn 
from  facts  by  rigorous  reasoning. 

Here  ends  the  purely  descriptive  part  of  our  task,  the  object  of 
whicli  has  been  to  give  a  picture  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Heavens 
according  to  actual  astronomical  knowledge.  We  may  be  mistaken, 
but  we  hope  that  more  than  one  reader  will  wish  to  penetrate  deeper 
still,  and  will  not  be  sorry  to  comprehend,  as  much  as  it  is  possible 
A\4thout  previous  scientific  preparation,  the  laws  which  regulate 
celestial  movements,  and  explain  the  most  complex  phenomena. 
These  laws  are  at  once  simple  and  sublime,  and  are  an 
eternal  honour  to  their  discoverers,  and  a  monument  of  the  power  of 
the  human  mind. 
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marvdloiis  panorama  presented  by  the  visible  Universe  has  now 
before  our  eyes ;  the  solar  system,  each  component  of  which 
ire  liave  eKplored,  has  shown  us  in  detail  what  kind  of  bodies  are 
Hmmb  eons  with  which  infinite  space  is  strewn ;  and  what  may  be 
the  oteditiona  of  those  other  bodies,  not  self-luminous,  which  circulate 
imnd  tiiiem,  what  their  motions,  dimensions,  and  physi(;al  consti- 
tiitiotu  Hie  sidereal  world  has  in  turn  revealed  to  us  its  mac^- 
nifioencey  in  its  groupings  and  gigantic  assemblages  of  suns,  and  wo 
hftTe  been  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the  structure  and  unutterable 
of  the  Universe,  qr  rather  of  that  part  of  it  rendered 
by  the  telescope. 

Wet*  we  to  stop  here,  therefore,  the  object  we  had  in  view  in 
tins  description  of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  Ueavens  would 
bfti«  beto  aooomplished  as  far  as  the  limits  of  this  volume  would 
permit.  The  results  of  modem  investigations  have  been  passed  under 
and  we  have  dwelt  upon  them  sufficiently  to  indicate  ihv 
and  importance  which  attach  to  them. 
And  yet,  hitherto,  we  have  left  in  the  background,  or  trenched 
ea  but  lightly,  that  part  of  the  subject  which  makes  astronomy, 
rfegudtid  tram  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  the  most  exact,  the  most 
adaurable,  the  most  sublime  of  all  the  natural  sciences.  We  refer 
to  the  laws  of  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  to  the  fonnuhe, 
80  simple  in  appearance  to  us,  which  have  demanded  so  nmcli  mental 
latwur,  time,  and  genius  for  their  discovery, — precious  conquests  of 
the  mind,  which  have  enabled  man  to  penetrate  even  into  the  very 
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heart  of  celestial  phenomena ;  to  discoTer  their  causes  and  relation- 
ships, and  permit  us  now-a-days  to  predict  the  return  of  the  pheno- 
mena and  to  calculate  the  yariations  with  incomparable  precision. 

Thanks  to  these  laws,  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  their 
distances,  dimensions,  and  even  weights,  have  been  traced,  calculated, 
and  valued.  The  relatiye  positions  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system 
•r-planets  and  satellites,  and  even  comets — positions  so  extremely 
variable,  influenced  by  so  many  causes,  can  be  assigned  long  before- 
hand, and  thus  fiimish  to  the  other  sciences,  and  even  to  practical 
men — our  sailors,  to  wit, — ^most  important  data. 

It  is  not  in  a  popular  treatise  on  the  physical  phenomena  of  the 
Heavens,  sudi  as  the  present,  that  an  account  of  these  kws,  rigorous 
in  its  treatment,  will  be  expected;  to  give  this,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  call  to  our  aid  the  mathematical  sciences,  the  language  of  which, 
though  so  dear  to  those  who  have  made  it  their  special  study,  is, 
nevertheless,  purely  enigmatical  to  the  uninitiated. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  from  this  remark,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  our  readers  to  gain  an  idea  of  these  laws,  or  that  th^ 
are  confined  in  a  sanctuary  where  the  vulgar  can  enter  not.  To 
those  whom  a  rigorous  mathematical  demonstration  would  avail 
nothing,  a  clear  and  well-defined  exposition,  and  apt,  if  even 
familiar,  comparisons,  are  often  sufficient  to  enable  the  mind  to 
see  the  law  and  the  drift  of  the  method.  And  for  such  who  love  to 
render  a  reason,  and  to  take  nothing  upon  trust,  this  present  Third 
Part  is  written. 

The  laws  of  planetary  motion,  as  announced  by  Kepler,  and  of 
gravity  discovered  by  Ghilileo,  and  extended  by  Newton  to  the 
heavens ;  the  secondary  phenomena  which  result  from  these  fiind- 
amental  laws,  such  as  planetary  perturbations  and  the  tides;  the 
magnificent  hypothesis,  by  means  of  which  Laplace  has  explained 
the  origin  and  formation  of  our  system,  will  occupy  the  First  Book. 
These  will  be  followed  by  an  account  of  the  methods  which  have 
been  employed  by  our  philosophers  to  measure  the  distances  of  the 
Moon,  Sim,  and  Stars ;  and  we  hope  our  account  will  enable  those  who 
still  suspect  the  possibility  of  such  measures,  to  be  convinced  of  the 
solidity  of  the  methods  employed.  Lastly,  we  shall  bring  the  volume 
to  a  close  by  a  description  of  the  principal  instruments  employed  by 
astronomers,  and  of  one  of  those  edifices,  held  by  some  to  be  shrouded 
in  mystery,  where,  in  the  silent  night,  so  many  men,  devoted  to 
science,  have  explored  and  still  explore  the  depths  of  heaven. 
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KEPLER'S    LAWS. 

The  Planets  describe  Ellipses  round  the  Sun — Law  of  Areas— Connexion 
between"^  ^the  time  of  Revolution  and  the  Mean  Distances  of  the  Planets 
from  the  Sun. 

Copernicus,  by  his  discovery  of  the  movement  of  the  Earth  and 
Planets  round  the  Sun,  laid  the  foundations  of  modem  astronomy. 
Galileo  strengthened  the  building  by  basing  the  system  upon  new 
proofs.  But  the  real  form  of  the  Earth's  orbit,  and  that  of  the  other 
planets,  and  the  velocity  with  which  they  moved  in  the  various 
portions  of  those  orbits,  and  their  relative  distances  from  the  central 
body,  remained  still  unknown  for  some  time,  although  the  deter- 
mination of  these  problems  was  indispensable  for  the  future  progress 
of  the  science.  For  this,  however,  we  had  not  long  to  wait.  Tlianka 
to  the  genius  and  the  perseverance  of  Kepler,  in  less  than  a  century 
these  different  problems  were  completely  solved.  *  Taking,  as  the 
basis  of  his  researches,  the  observations  of  his  master,  Tycho  Brahe, 
this  great  man,  after  seventeen  years  of  unflagging  toil,  discovered 
three  laws  to  which  posterity  has  attached  his  name.  We  will  now 
endeavour  to  give  an  idea  of  these  laws,  which  will  complete  what 
we  have  written  on  the  Solar  System. 

We  know  that  a  planet  in  moving  round  the  Sun  describes  a 
continuous  curving  line,  each  point  of  which  lies  in  an  ideal  plane, 
which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  Sun.  Such  an  orbit  is  named 
in  geometry  "  a  plane  curve."  Now,  what  is  the  form  of  this  curve, 
and  what  is  the  exact  position  occupied  by  the  Sun  in  this  plane  P 
Kepler's  first  law  answers  these  two  questions. 

The  orbit  of  each  planet  is  an  oval  curve — an  ellipse.  How,  then, 
can  we  regularly  define  an  ellipse  ? 
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Take  a  thread,  the  extremities  of  which  ure  attached  to  two  nails 
or  pins;  press  these  nails,  or  pins,  into  a  sheet  of  paper,  or  u 
board,  or  any  pluin  surface  on  which  the  curve  in  question  msty  be 
traced ;  but  take  care  that  the  thread  is  longer  than  the  distance 
between  the  two  fixed  points.  This  done,  by  the  aid  of  a  pencil 
stretch  the  thread  till  it  is  tight,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  point  of 
the  pencil  can  travel  over  the  surface  destined  to  receive  its  trace. 
Then  let  the  pencil  move  along  the  thread,  the  latter  being 
always  tightly  stretched,  and  the  point  will  trace  part  of  a  cur\'e, 
which  can  be  easily  completed  by  afterwards  placing  the  thread 
and  the  pencil  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  which  joins  the  fixed 
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points.  Fig.  ifG  shows  how  Ihia  may  he  done,  mid  fjives  niso  the 
form  of  the  curve  obtained. 

Such  is  the  line  which  in  geometry'  is  termed  an  clliptr. 

The  two  points,  at  which  the  extremities  of  the  thread  are  fixed, 
have  received  the  name  affoei,  ami  the  two  iwrtions  of 'thread,  wliich 
connect  these  foci  with  each  point  of  the  ellipse,  are  called  the  rin/ii 
nvtorrx  of  this  point.* 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  curve  is  clongiifed  in  the  direction  of 
the  lino  which  joins  the  fmi.  The  line  a  a  is  called  the  Mfijoi-  aj'ix 
of  the  ellipse,  the  middle  point  of  the  major  axis  is  tlie  centre  of 
the  cu^^'e. 

*  As  the  length  of  the  thread  remains  conatant,  the  sum  of  the  ratUi  vf-ioref 
is  the  same  for  dll  pointa  of  the  ellipse.     This  property  son-es  to  ilefiiie  thia 
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If,  fltill  retaining  the  same  foci,  we  describe  other  ellipses  with 
ehorter  threads,  we  shall  obtain  figures  more  elongated.  The  con- 
trary will  happen  if  we  use  threads  of  greater  length.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  ellipses  will  gradually  approach  the  form  of  the 
circle  ;  they  will  never,  however,  absolutely  reach  the  circular  form. 

Lastly,  if  with  a  thread  of  the  same  length  we  increase  or  decrease 
the  distance  between  the  foci,  the  same  difierences  of  form  will  bo 
obtained.  In  this  case,  the  length  of  the  major  axis  will  remain 
the  same,  but  the  more  the  foci  are  sejjarated,  the  more  oval  will 
become  the  curve ;  contrariwise,  the  nearer  they  are  together  the 
nearer  the  figure  will  resemble  a  circle,  finally  becoming  one  when 
the  fot-i  are  situated  in  a  single  point. 

We  shall  now  be  able  to  understand  Kepler's  first  law. 

Each  plant't  descnbcji  round  the  Sun  an  orbit  of  elliptic  forniy  and 
the  centre  of  the  Sun  ahcat/H  occupies  one  of  the  foci. 

TVe  have  already  seen,  that  the  dimensions  of  the  orbits  described 
by  the  planets  differ  among  themselves,  and  that  the  ellipticity  of 
these  orbits  is  far  from  being  the  same  for  all.  Some  orbits  are  nearly.  * 
circular,  as  for  instance,  those  of  the  Earth,  of  Neptune,  and  especially 
of  Venus.  Others  are  more  elongated  in  shape  ;  those  of  Mercury  and 
of  the  Asteroids  which  lie  between  Jupiter  and  Mars.  Lastly,  the 
comets  of  our  system  have  the  most  elongated  orbits,  and,  among 
them,  that  of  HaUey's  is  the  most  decided. 

It  evidently  follows,  from  Kepler's  first  law,  that  the  distance 
of  a  planet  from  the  Sun  varies  continually  during  its  revolution, 
and  takes  all  possible  values  between  the  extreme  limits,  which  cor- 
respond to  the  two  positions  occupied  by  the  planet  at  the  two  extre- 
mities of  the  major  axis  of  the  orbit. 

Is,  then,  the  velocity  of  a  planet's  motion  always  the  same  in  the 
different  parts  of  its  orbit  ?  No.  The  movement  is  by  so  much  the 
more  rapid,  as  the  planet  is  nearer  the  Sun.  Kepler's  second  law 
shows  us  how  this  velocity  varies. 

Let  us  take  a  planet  in  different  positions  in  its  orbit,  and  let  us 
mark  off  on  the  orbit  arcs  described  by  a  planet  in  the  same  time, 

I  >  ^U  1^1  "s>    "4  •*  5- 

We  have  said  that  the  velocity  varies ;  this  evidently  is  the  same 
as  saying,  that  the  paths  described  in  equal  times  are  of  unequal 
length ;  so  that  the  difficulty  consists  in  finding  some  connexicm 
between  these  constant  variations  in  length.  Let  us  insert  the 
planet's  radii  rectores,  in  each  of  the  positions  chosen  ;  we  shall  by 
these  means  form  as  many  triangles  as  there  are  arcs  under 
consideration.     Now,   the   surfaces   or  areas   of  these  triangles,   of 
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which  the  bases  are  formed  by  the  arcs  described  in  equal  times, 
are  always  equal.  And  therefore,  if  the  length  of  time  be  doubled, 
tripled,  &c.,  the  areas  of  the  triangles  will  be  doubled,  tripled,  &c. 

Kepler,  therefore,  thus  announced  his  second  law. 

The  areaSy  described  or  passed  over  by  the  radii  vectores  of  a  planet 
round  the  solar  focm^  are  proportionate  to  the  time  taken  in  describing 
them. 

Now,  it  clearly  follows  from  this  second  law,  that  the  arcs 
described  in  equal  times  are  smaller  as  the  planet  recedes  from  the 
Sun,  and  become  greater  as  the  Sun  is  approached.  The  triangles 
gain  in  breadth  what  they  lose  in  length,  and  their  areas  remain 
constant.  In  other  Words,  the  planet  moves  faster  the  nearer  it  is 
to  the  Sun. 

Kepler's  first  two  laws  apply  not  only  to  the  orbits  of  the  planets. 


Fig.  177. 

but  to  those  of  their  satellites.  Thus,  the  curves  described  by  the 
Moon  round  the  Earth  considered  fixed,  is  an  ellipse,  and  our  globe 
occupies  one  of  the  foci.  More  than  this,  the  velocity  of  our  satellite 
is  such,  that,  if  we  divide  its  orbit  into  lengths  passed  over  in  equal 
times,  aU  the  triangles  formed  by  the  radii  vedorcs  of  the  Moon  in 
its  different  positions  will  have  a  surface  of  similar  extent. 

Wc  now  come  to  Kepler's  third  law,  that  which  cost  him  mucli 
more  labour.  More  abstract  than  the  first  two,  though  equally 
simple  in  its  enunciation,  it  is  of  the  last  importance  for  a  proper 
comprehension  of  the  subject,  and  merits  in  every  way  our  attention. 

The  first  two  laws  deal  with  each  planet  considered  by  itself, 

*  In  planetary  orbits  onafocm  only  is  considered  —  that  in  which  the  Sun  is 
placed.  In  each  position  of  the  planet,  therefore,  there  is  but  a  single  radius 
vector. 
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and  would  hold  good  if  the  system  were  only  composed  of  two 
bodies,  the  Sun  and  a  planet.  The  third  law  establishes  a  relationship 
between  every  planet  in  the  system. 

We  must  here  again  call  attention  to  the  fundamental  fact,  that 
the  mean  distances  of  the  diJBferent  planets  from  the  Sun  contin- 
uaUy  increase  from  Mercury  to  Neptime,  and  the  same  thing  holds 
good  for  their  revolutions  round  the  Sim.  But  what  relationship 
exists  between  the  length  of  these  periods  and  the  distances,  or,  in 
other  words,  between  the  periods  of  revolution  and  the  major  axes  of 
the  orbits  ?  Such  is  the  problem  resolved  by  the  third  discovery 
of  Tycho  Brah^'s  disciple. 

We  will  write,  in  two  separate  columns,  the  periods  of  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  principal  planets,  mean  days,  and  double  their  mean 
distances  from  the  Sun  in  thousandths  of  double  the  mean  distance 
of  the  Earth,  as  follows  : — 


Mercury 
Venus  . 

Periods  of  Revolution.      I 
Days. 

87-97 
224-70 

double  mean  Distances  from  the 
Sun,  or  Mtyor  Axes. 

387-1 
723-3 

The  Earth     . 

365-26 

10000 

Mars 

686-98 

1523-7 

Jupiter 

4332-58 

5202-8 

Saturn   . 

10759-22 

9538-8 

UrainiR 

30686-82 

19182-7 

Neptune 

60126-72 

30040-0 

Let  now  the  periods  of  revolution  be  multiplied  by  themselves. 
To  multiply  a  number  by  itself,  is  to  form  what  is  called  its  square. 
This  first  very  simple  operation  will  then  give  the  square  of  the  period 
of  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  ;  this  will  form  another  new  column. 
Let  us  pass  to  the  second ;  multiply  each  number  which  represents 
the  major  axis  of  the  orbits  by  itself,  this  will  give  the  squares  of 
these  axes.  Now  multiply  each  of  these  squares,  not  by  itself,  but 
by  the  figures  in  the  column  which  represent  the  major  axis,  this 
will  give  the  cubes  of  the  major  axis,  and  we  shall  have  a  second  new 
column.  This  done,  let  us  compare  two  squares  in  the  first  column, 
and  two  corresponding  cubes  in  the  second  one.  Di\4de  one  square 
by  the  other,  this  will  give  us  their  ratio ;  divide  in  like  manner 
the  two  cubes,  and  let  us  compare  the  quotients.* 

We  shall  find  them  equal.     And  this  will  happen  whichever  two 

*  Let  us  take  Venus  and  Jupiter  for  examples.  The  squares  of  the  times 
are  for  Venus  60490-0900,  and  for  Jupiter  18771249-4564.  The  cubes  of  the 
major  axis  are,  for  Venus  378,391,648,  for  Jupiter,  140,835,258,325.  Divide 
one  square  by  the  other,  the  quotient  is  372.    Divide  one  cube  by  the  other,  the 
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planets  we  take.  Kepler's  Hard  law,  tlierefore»  is  enunciated  as 
follows : — 

The  9quare8  of  the  times  of  revobitian  of  the  pUmrie  round  the  Sun 
are  proportiamU  to  the  cubes  qf  their  mqfor  axes, 

Thns,  we  need  only  know  the  time  of  revolution  of  the  planets, 
to  deduce  their  major  azesyandy  as  a  consequencei  their  mean  distances 
from  the  Sun.  And  if  we  know  the  absolute  value  of  one  of  these, 
we  know  the  absolute  vslue  of  alL  Thus,  the  knowledge  of  the 
relative  distances  of  the  difierent  bodies  of  the  system  depends 
upon  the  knowledge  of  one  only,  that  of  the  Earth,  for  example. 
Further  on,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  an  idea  of  the  method  which 
enables  us  to  investigate,  how  many  radii  of  the  Earth,  or  how  many 
miles,  bridge  over  the  distance  which  separates  us  from  the  centre  of 
our  system.  We  may  also  add,  that  Kepler's  third  law  applies  to 
the  satellites  of  any  given  planet ;  that  is,  it  has  been  found  to  hold 
in  the  cases  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Neptune. 

quotient  is  still  372.  These  quotients  would  change  if  we  took  other  planets 
for  examples,  but  they  would  still  be  equal  to  each  other,  and  it  is  this  equalitjr 
which  forms  the  subject  of  Kepler's  third  law. 
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UNIVERSAL  GRAVITATION. 

Gravity  on  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  —  Law  of  the  Diminution  of  the  Force  of 
Gravity  with  increased  Distance — The  Fall  of  the  Moon  towards  the  Earth  — 
Qrayitation  is  universal — How  the  Sun  and  Planets  arc  weighed. 

Everything  visible  and  tangible,  or,  more  strictly,  everything  exist- 
ing in  a  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  state,  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
on  our  planet,  is  subjected  to  the  law  of  gravity,  or,  in  other  words, 
has  weight.  What,  then,  do  such  expressions  as  "weighty,"  or 
"heavy  bodies,"  and  "weight"  mean?  This,  namely,  that  every 
portion  of  matter  left  to  itself,  either  in  the  atmosphere  or  in  vacuo, 
falls  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  of  the  place  on  which  it  falls. 
That  if  the  body  be  sustained  and  remains  in  equilibrium,  or  in  repose 
on  a  surface,  it  still  exercises  a  force — a  pressure  on  whatever  hin- 
ders it  from  falling  lower,  a  force,  of  which  it  is  easy  to  convince 
ourselves  by  noting  the  effort  made  by  the  hand,  when  it  fonns  tlie 
supporting  surface.* 

Experience  proves  that  the  direction  of  this  force,  known  under 
the  name  of  "  gravity,"  lies  always  in  a  vertical  line ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  or  to  the  surface  of  water  at 
pest.  But  as  the  Earth  is  sensibly  spherical,  the  verticals  of  the 
various  places  all  tend  towards  the  interior  of  the  sphere,  very  nearly 
to  the  actual  centre  itself. 

We  owe  to  Galileo  the  study  of  the  laws  of  gravity  ;  those  which 
come  into  play  in  the  fall  of  bodies  on  the  surface  of  our  globe. 
Since  the  time  of  this  great  man,  it  has  been  discovered  that  gravity 
is  a   force  inherent   to  the  matter  even   of  which    the   terrestrial 

♦  If  the  body  in  question  be  sustained  by  a  spring,  the  constant  tension  of 
this  lining  also  affords  evident  proof  of  the  constancy  of  the  force  of  gravity. 

G  G 
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globe  is  composed ;  it  is  known,  that  the  energy  with  which  it  is 
exercised  depends  on  the  distance  of  the  body  which  is  influenced, 
so  that  the  energy  increases  when  the  distance  diminishes,  and  de- 
creases, on   the  contrary,  when  the  distance  augments. 

For  example,  the  flattening  of  the  two  poles  of  the  terrestrial 
globe,  or,  what  amoimts  to  the  same  thing,  the  swelling  of  the 
spheroid  towards  the  equatorial  regions,  causes  the  distance  from  the 
surface  to  the  centre  of  the  globe  to  increase  continually  as  the 
equator  is  approached.  It  should  therefore  follow,  that  the  attraction 
of  the  Earth  on  heavy  bodies  is  exercised  with  much  greater  in- 
tensity at  the  poles  than  at  the  equator.  This  fact  is  abundantly 
proved  by  observation. 

The  law  which  regulates  this  diminution  of  the  force  of  gravity, 
when  the  distance  of  the  heavy  body  from  the  centre  of  the  Earth 
increases,  is  as  follows : — 

To  understand  the  law  weU  in  its  simplicity,  let  us  imagine  a 
heavy  body  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  and  consequently 
distant  from  the  centre  by  the  length  of  the  Earth's  radius,  or  in 
round  numbers  4000  miles.  Let  us  place  it  twice,  three  times,  four 
times  .  .  .  ten  times  further  away.  The  action  of  gravity  on  this 
body  will  be  four  times  less  at  8000  miles — that  is  to  say,  at  the 
second  position ;  nine  times  less  at  the  following  position,  sixteen 
times,  ...  a  hundred  times  less  at  the  consecutive  distances;  in 
such  a  manner,  that  when  the  distances  increase,  following  the  nimi- 
bcrs  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  .  .  .  10,  &c.,  the  force  of  gravity  diminishes  in  the 
proportion  of  the  squares  of  these  same  numbers,  or  becomes 
1,  4,  9,  16,  25  .  .  .  100  times   less,   and  so  on. 

The  force  of  gravity  is  measured  by  the  space  fallen  through 
during  the  first  second  of  the  body's  fall.  So  that,  if  experiment 
shows  that  a  body  requires  a  second  to  fall  from  a  height  of  sixteen 
feet  to  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  when  it  is  removed  to  a  distance 
double  that  of  the  terrestrial  radius,  it  will  not  travel  more  than  four 
inches  during  the  first  second  of  its  fall ;  at  a  distance  sixty  times 
as  great  as  the  radius  of  the  Earth,  it  would  not  faU  more  than  the 
-5^5 th  part  of  an  inch. 

This  number  gives  precisely  the  measure  of  the  diminution  of 
the  energy  of  terrestrial  gravity  on  a  heavy  body  situate  in  space 
at  tlie  mean  distance  of  the  Moon. 

If,  then,  the  Earth  exercises  its  action  on  bodies  situated  at  what- 
ever distances  in  space,  it  ought  to  act  on  the  Moon,  and  its  j^ction 
should  be  precisely  equal  to  that  which  we  have  just  calculated. 
Such  is  the  question  which  the  genius  of  Newton  put  to  him,  and 
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which  he  solyed,  when  he  showed  that  the  Moon,  in  moving  in 
its  curvilinear  orbit,  falls  towards  our  Earth  that  very  quantity  in 
a  second.  It  is  this  incessant  fall,  combined  with  the  centrifugal 
movement,  which,  if  left  to  itself,  would  impel  the  Moon  into  space, 
which  produces  the  elliptical  movement  of  our  satellite  in  her  orbit. 

Such  is  the  bold  generalization  which  served  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture to  the  great  geometer  whom  we  have  just  named. 

He  went  further  j  he  penetrated  more  profoundly*  into  the  secret 
of  the  sublime  mechanics  which  rule  the  celestial  bodies.  He  extended 
to  all  the  bodies  of  our  solar  system  this  law,  which  is  sometimes  called 
"the  law  of  attraction,"  but  more  correctly,  "  the  law  of  gravitation." 

Newton  showed,  that  if  the  planets  move  round  the  Sun,  describ- 
ing elliptical  curves,  according  to  the  laws  the  discovery  of  which 
is  due  to  Kepler,  it  is  because  that  they  are  submitted  to  a  con- 
stant force,  located,  as  it  were,  in  the  Sun, — a  force  the  direction  of 
which  is  that  of  a  radius  vector,  or  a  right  line  which  joins  the 
planet  and  the  common  focus.  He  showed,  also,  that  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  movements  of  the  planets  are  well  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  force  of  gravitation  is  gravity  itself,  exercised 
by  the  Sun  on  the  planets  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of  their 
distances. 

Thu9,  the  same  force,  which  precipitates  on  to  the  surface  of  the 
Earth  bodies  abandoned  to  themselves,  is  that  which  maintains  the 
Moon  in  its  orbit.  It  is  a  force  of  similar  nature,  exercised  by  the 
preponderant  body  of  the  system — the  Sun — which  also  maintains 
the  planets  and  the  comets  in  their  elliptical  orbits,  and  prevents 
them  &om  losing  themselves  in  space,  following  the  impulse  with 
which  they  are  animated,  and  thus  breaking  up  our  system. 

By  what  series  of  reasonings,  ideas,  calculations,  and  verifica- 
tions, Newton  arrived  at  this  great  discovery,  we  cannot  in  this 
place  narrate.  Nevertheless,  it  is  as  well  to  know,  that  Kepler's 
second  law  relative  to  the  equality  of  the  areas  formed  the  start- 
point  for  his  demonstration  of  the  tendency  of  the  unknown  force  to 
act  towards  the  Sun ;  as  he  foimd  that  it  necessarily  acted  in  the 
direction  of  a  radius  vector. 

The  third  law  of  Kepler,  combined  with  the  second,  led  Newton 
to  another  inference,  namely,  that  the  force  varies  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  distances.  Lastly,  he  showed  that  the  elliptical  form  of 
the  planetary  orbits  follows  from  the  very  law  of  the  variation  of  the 
force  in  <{ue6tion.  The  nature  of  the  substances,  of  which  the  various 
planets  are  composed,  is  quite  independent  of  the  mode  of  action 
of  gravity,  so  that  the  mass  of  the  Sun  would  act  with  an^  equal 
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energy  on  a  unit  of  the  mass  of  all  the  planets,  if  they  were  all 
placed  at  the  same  distance  from  the  conmion  centre. 

But  as,  by  virtue  of  a  universal  principle  of  mechanics,  every 
action  of  one  material  body  on  another  necessarily  supposes  a  re- 
action, that  is  to  say,  an  action  equal  and  in  a  contrary  direction, 
it  follows,  that  if  the  Earth  and  the  other  bodies  of  the  solar,  system 
gravitate  towards  the  Sun,  the  Sun  also  gravitates  towards  each  of 
them.  The  same  laws  rule  in  each  secondary  world,  composed  of  a 
central  planet  and  its  satellite. 

Modern  investigations  in  the  field  of  sidereal  astronomy  have 
extended  these  laws  to  the  systems  composed  of  two  or  many  suns, 
and  the  force  thus  shown  to  be  diffused  everywhere  in  space,  has 
taken  the  legitimate  name  of  universal  gravitation ;  "  all  the  mole- 
cules of  matter  gravitate  towards  each  other  in  the  ratio  of 
their  masses,  and  reciprocally  as  the  squares  of  their  mutual  dis- 
tances.*' 

We  will  here  terminate  these  considerations — which  will  be  con- 
sidered abstract  ones  perhaps,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to  pass  by 
in  silence  in  an  astronomical  worlf — with  a  word  on  one  of  the  truths 
of  that  science  which  is  so  daring,  not  to  say  venturesome,  in  its 
attacks  upon  nature.  We  refer  to  the  statistics  given  in  astronomical 
treatises  on  the  mass  or  weight  of  the  different  celestial  bodies.  Is 
it  possible  to  know  the  weight  of  a  star, — of  the  Sim,  for  instance  ? 

We  must  first  well  understand  what  that  means.  This  is  not  a 
question  of  minute  quantities ;  and  if  we  have  expressed  in  billions  of 
tons  the  weight  of  the  Sun,  it  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  placing  in 
relief  the  immensity  of  the  Sun's  mass,  or  that  of  the  other  members 
of  the  system. 

Astronomers  take  a  imit  of  mass  or  of  weight  in  connexion  with 
the  quantities  which  they  would  measure.  They  take  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison,  either  the  mass  of  the  Sun  or  the  mass  of  our  globe. 
So  that  the  question  is  in  some  measure  transformed  into  an- 
other : — 

How  many  times  is  the  mass  of  the  Sun  greater  than  the  mass  of 
the  Earth  ? 

If  it  were  possible  to  place  our  globe  and  the  Sun  successively  in 
presence  of  the  same  body,  and  then  to  measure  the  force  with  which 
each  of  the  two  bodies  would  act  on  the  third  at  the  same  distance, 
the  problem  would  be  solved.  For  example,  we  should  determine 
the  space  travelled  by  the  body  in  a  second  of  time  towards  the 
Earth,  then  the  space  travelled  in  the  same  time  by  the  body  towards 
the  Sun.     These  two  distances,  expressed  in  numbers  by  means  of  the 
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same  unit,  would  evidently  give  the  ratio  of  the  masses  of  the  Sun 
and  of  the  Earth  respectively. 

Well,  at  the  surface  of  our  globe,  experiment  tells  us  that  a  heavy 
body  traverses  during  the  first  second  of  its  fall  sixteen  feet  ;*  and, 
as,  according  to  Newton's  theory,  the  attraction  of  a  sphere  acts 
on  external  bodies  as  if  the  entire  mass  of  the  sphere  were  con- 
centrated at  its  centre,  we  can  and  must  consider  the  heavy  body 
&lling  on  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  as  situated  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  attraction  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  Earth. 
Let  UB  bear  this  in  mind. 

The  mass  of  the  Earth,  then,  acting  on  a  body  situated  at  a  dis- 
tance of  4000  mil^,  causes  it  to  fall  16  feet  in  one  second.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Earth  itself  gravitates  towards  the  Sun ;  the 
orbit  which  it  thus  describes  in  a  year  shows  how  much  it  falls 
towards  the  Sun  during  the  first  second  of  fall.  The  distance  is 
found  to  be  "0099  feet.  But  we  must  bring  this  measure  of  the 
attractive  energy  of  the  Sun  to  what  it  would  be  at  a  distance  from 
its  centre  equal  to  4000  miles,  or  to  the  terrestrial  radius,  a  distance 
23,984  times  smaller  than  the  Sun's  actual  distance. 

The  law,  by  which  Newton  found  that  the  intensity  of  gravitation 
varies,  indiq^tes  that  the  preceding  number  must  be  multiplied  by 
the  square  of  23,984.  EfTecting  this  operation,  this  second  result  is 
arrived  at : 

The  mass  of  the  Sim,  acting  on  a  body  situated  at  a  distance  of 
4000  miles  from  its  centre,  causes  it  to  travel,  in  the  first  second, 
5,708,763  feet,  or  1075  miles. 

We  can  now  compare  the  mass  of  the  Sun  with  that  of  the  Earth, 
since  we  know  the  actions  of  these  two  masses,  on  a  body  situated 
at  the  same  distance  from  their  centres  ;  and  it  is  clear,  that  the  mass 
of  the  Sun  is  by  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Earth,  as  the 
number  5,708,763  is  greater  than  16.  Dividing,  we  find  in  round 
numbers  355,000. 

We  must  have,  then,  355,000  globes  of  the  same  weight  as  ours 
to  balance  the  Sun. 

To  solve  this  problem,  it  has  been  necessary  to  know  the  velocity 
of  fall  of  a  heavy  body  on  to  the  planet.  This  element  is  directly 
observable  on  the  surface  of  the   Earth.    In   planets   which  have 

♦  [This,  of  course,  varies  at  different  distances  from  tlie  equator,  for  a  reason 
we  have  already  stated.    Tlie  distance  is  more  correctly  as  follows  :— 

16  feet  0^  inches  at  the  Equator. 

16    M     1        »      <^t  London. 

16    „     Ij     „      at  Spitzbergen.l 
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satelliteSx  thig  yelocily  is  deduced  from  the  moyementB  of  these 
secondary  bodies  ia  their  orbits.  In  the  case  of  the  planets  without 
satellites,  it  is  not  possible  to  calculate  in  this  manner  the  force  of 
gravity  on  them.  But  by  etodying  the  influence  of  tiieir  maasee  on 
the  other  planets,  and  the  perturbations  which  they  canse  in  their 
moyements,  we  have  arrived  at  data  equally  precise  in  the  case  of 
all  the  masses  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  worlds  compared  either  to  the 
mass  of  the  Sun,  or  to  that  of  our  globe^ 
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III. 


Precession  of  the  Equinoxes — Nutation — Planetary  Perturbation. 

Thb  rotation  of  the  Earth  on  its^  axis  produces  day  ;  its  translation 
round  the  Sun  gives  the  year.  But,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have 
distinguished  two  kinds  of  day,  the  one  sidereal,  the  invariable  dura- 
tion of  which  is  due  to  the  movement  of  rotation,  the  other  solar, 
which  varies  in  length  in  the  course  of  a  terrestrial  revolution,  in  the 
same  manner  also  astronomers  distinguish  two  years — the  tropical 
and  the  sidereal. 

If  we  consider  the  time,  which  elapses  between  two  successive 
passages  of  the  centre  of  the  Earth  to  the  same  equinox,  the  spring 
equinox,  for  example,  we  have  what  is  called  the  tropical  year,  the 
length  of  which,  expressed  in  mean  days,  is  365 '242264  days.  If, 
instead  of  thus  defining  the  year,  we  take  the  time  which  the  Earth 
requires  to  return  to  the  point  of  its  orbit,  in  which  the  Sun  appears 
to  coincide  with  the  same  point  of  the  heavens — with  the  same  star — 
we  have  the  sidereal  year,  the  duration  of  which,  expressed  in  mean 
days,  is  365'2563835  days.  The  sidereal  year  exceeds,  then,  the 
tropical  year  by  about  20  minutes  20  seconds. 

Whence  comes  this  difference,  and  how  can  we  explain  it  by  the 
movement  of  the  Earth  in  its  orbit?  Let  us  remember  that  the 
equinox  occurs  when  the  plane  of  the  terrestrial  equator  passes  pre- 
cisely through  the  centre  of  the  Sun.  If  this  plane  remained  in- 
variably parallel  to  itself,  its  line  of  intersection  with  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic  would  keep  likewise  the*  same  parallelism ;  and  it  would 
he  always  at  the  same  point  of  the  orbit  of  the  Earth  that  the  suc- 
cessive equinoxes  would  take  place.  There  would  not  be,  then,  any 
differences  between  the  length  of  the  tropical  and  sidereal  year.  The 
length  of  the  latter  being  the  greater,  shows  that  the  equinoxial 
point  has  fallen  back,  so  that  the  Earth  arrives  earlier  at  this  point 
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than  it  would  have  done  if  it  had  remained  immovable.     Hence 
the  jiame  oi  precession  of  the  equinoxes  given  to  this  phenomenon. 

What  follows  from  this  fact  ?  That  when  the  Earth  occupies  the 
same  positions  in  its  orbit  year  by  year,  the  Sun  corresponds  with 
stars  more  and  more  to  the  east,  so  that,  little  by  little,  and  pro- 
gressively, the  aspect  of  the  constellations  seen  at  the  same  seasons 
is  changed. 

Let  us  analyse  still  more  the  phenomenon  in  question.  To  say  that 
the  equinox  falls  back  or  retrogrades  is  the  same  as  saying,  that  the 
plane  of  the  equator  has  varied  in  position ;  and  as  the  axis  of  the 
Earth  is  always  perpendicular  to  this  plane,  it  follows  that  this  axis 
has  not  remained  rigorously  parallel  to  itself.  We  know,  indeed,  that 
it  varies  in  direction,  still,  however,  preserving  the  same  angle  with 
the  ecliptic,  in  such  a  way  as  to  describe  an  entire  cone  in  an  interval 
of  about  25,870  years ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  this  period,  the  equi- 
nox, having  accomplished  an  entire  revolution  on  the  terrestrial 
orbit,  returns  to  occupy  its  initial  position. 

The  terrestrial  axis,  in  executing  this  slow  movement  on  the 
surface  of  the  starry  vault,  describes  a  complete  circle.  The  celestial 
poles,  therefore,  are  incessantly  variable,  so  that  the  fixity  which  we 
ascribed  to  them  in  our  description  of  the  heavens  is  quite  relative. 
In  fact,  the  northern  pole,  now  quite  near  the  Pole  Star,  is  still 
approaching  it.  This  diminution  of  angular  distance  will  continue 
imtil  the  year  2120,  when  they  will  not  be  more  than  half  a  degree 
apart.  This  epoch  passed,  the  pole  will  recede  from  Polaris,  will  pass 
from  the  Little  Bear  to  Cepheus,  then  over  the  borders  of  the  Swan. 
In  12,000  years,  the  bright  star  nearest  to  the  north  pole  will  be 
Vega  in  Lyra,  which  will  then  play  the  part  of  Pole  Star ;  Canopus, 
in  the  southern  sky,  will  be  equally  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
other  pole. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  discovered  two 
thousand  years  ago  by  Hipparchus,  has  during  the  last  century  been 
ascribed  to  its  true  cause,  of  which  we  will  speak  a  word  further  on. 

Let  lis  now  mention  another  movement  of  the  axis  of  the  Earth, 
executed  simultaneously  with  that  which  we  have  just  described.  Its 
period  is  much  shorter,  since  it  is  only  18|  years. 

The  conical  movement  of  the  axis  of  the  Earth,  which  produces 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  which  is  eflfected  in  about  26,000 
years,  changes  progressively  the  direction  of  this  axis,  without,  how- 
ever, modifying  its  inclination  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  In  truth, 
however,  this  inclination  does  vary  by  reason  of  another  movement, 
which  causes  the  axis    to  oscillate  during  each  period  of  ISf  years 
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around  the  mean  position  it  would  occupy,  were  it  influenced  only  by 
the  movement  of  precession.  The  name  of  nutation  has  been  given 
to  this  oscillation — this  "  nodding"  of  the  axis  of  our  globe,  which 
gives  rise  to  slight  changes,  sometimes  greater,  sometimes  less,  in  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic* 

All  these  movements,  both  those  of  rotation  and  translation  round 
the  Sun,  and  those  of  nutation  and  precession,  are  effected  simulta- 
neously by  the  Earth.  The  motion  of  our  globe  has  often  been  com- 
pared, and  with  justice,  to  that  of  a  top  which,  while  turning  on  itself 
with  great  rapidity,  and  tracing  on  the  surface  which  supports  it  a 
line  which  may  be  likened  to  its  orbit,  imdergoes  also  a  balancing  of 
its  axis  of  figure  or  rotation,  analogous  to  the  oscillations  of  the 
Earth.  There  is  this  difference,  that  the  various  movements  of  the 
the  Earth  are  accomplished  with  mathematical  regularity,  in  periods 
relatively  very  long,  and  according  to  laws  which  allow  us  each 
instant  to  assign  its  true  position  in  space. 

Having  described  the  phenomena,  let  us  indicate  briefly  how  they 
are  connected  with  the  great  law  of  the  Solar  System — with  universal 
gravitation.  If  the  Earth  were  rigorously  spherical,  the  direction  of 
its  axis  of  rotation  would  remain  always  the  same,  and  would  preserve 
indefinitely  the  parallelism  of  which  we  have  before  spoken.  The 
action  of  gravity  of  the  other  celestial  bodies  would  not  change  this 
direction,  if  we  suppose,  as  observation  shows,  that  the  terrestrial 
poles  occupy  an  invariable  position  on  the  globe.  But  it  is  known 
that  the  Earth  is  not  a  sphere,  it  is  swollen  at  the  Equator ;  it  is 
like  a  perfect  sphere,  covered  with  padding,  the  thickness  of  which 
decreases  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  giving  rise  to  a  section 
resembling  an  ellipse.  At  the  poles  the  thickness  of  the  pad  is 
lit/. 

Now,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  action  of  the  mass  of  the  Sun 
on  this  "  padding  '*  is  the  cause  of  the  continuous  retrograde  move-' 
ment  of  the  equinoxial  points,  which  produces  a  corresponding  ad- 
vance of  the  successive  equinoxes.  In  the  same  manner,  the  action 
of  the  mass  of  the  Moon  on  the  same  padding  produces  an  analogous, 
but  much  more  rapid  action ;  that  of  the  nutation  of  the  Earth. f 

This  is  still  another  kind  of  influence  which  affects  the  movement 

*  The  maximum  of  these  changes  does  not  reach  10"  of  arc. 

t  We  have  already  seen,  that  an  astronomer  of  Alexandria,  Hipparchus,  first 
difloovered  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  It  is  to  Bradley  (1647),  that  the  dis- 
covery of  nutation  is  due.  Lastly,  the  glory  of  binding  firmly  these  two  phenomena 
to  the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation  was  reserved  for  D'Alembert.  Laplace 
has  since  perfected  this  beautiful  hypothesis. 
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of  the  Earth,  and  which  is  also  a  consequence  of  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation. This  proceeds  from  the  combined  actions  of  the  masses  of 
the  other  planets  on  the  mass  of  our  globe.  As  the  actions  of  which 
we  speak  are  reciprocal,  what  we  say  of  the  Earth  in  this  matter  is 
applicable  to  any  other  planet ;  but  to  dwell  on  such  abstract  and 
complex  considerations  as  these  would  be  to  go  beyond  the  purpose 
of  this  work.  We  will,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  pointing  out 
its  extreme  importance. 

Kepler's  laws,  which  we  have  announced  and  explained,  and  from 

.  which  Newton  deduced  the  law  of  gravitation,  are  only  rigorously 
true  when  we  consider  a  single  planet  and  the  Sun.  But  as  the 
masses  of  the  other  planets  also  act  on  this  planet,  each  following  the 
general  law,  there  follows  a  series  of  modifications  which  periodically 
alter  its  movement.  The  inclination,  the  direction  of  the  major  axis, 
the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit,  are  elements  which  especially  vary,  in  a 
manner  changing  at  once  the  position  and  form  of  the  orbit  of  the 
planet.  These  alterations  which,  very  fiur  from  contradicting  the 
law  of  gravitation,  most  brilliantiy  confirm  it,  are  known  in  astro- 
nomy under  the  name  of  "  planetary  perturbations.'*  We  have  referred 

'  to  their  great  importance,  not  only  because  they  enable  us  to  calcu- 
late with  precision  the  future  position  of  the  celestial  bodies  of  oiir 
system,  but  again,  because  they  will  serve — and  the  discovery  of 
Neptune  is  a  proof  of  our  remark — to  complete  the  knowledge  which 
we  possess  of  the  Solar  System. 

In  our  next  chapter  we  shall  discuss  the  action  of  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Sim  and  Moon  on  the  liquid  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
terrestrial  globe,  and  we  shall  see  manifested,  in  a  manner  visible  to 
all,  and  in  extremely  short  periods,  the  forces,  the  perturbations,  to 
which  we  have  referred. 
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Phenomena  of  the  Ebb  and  Flow,  High  and  Low-water — Epochs  of  Spring-tides 
— Coincidence  of  the  Phenomena  with  the  Positions  of  the  Moon  ami  Sun  — 
Theory  of  the  Tides  deduced  from  the  Law  of  Gravitation  —  Combined 
Actions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

If  we  were  to  compare  the  sea  to  an  immense  being  which  lives, 
moves,  and  breathes,  it  is  in  the  tempest  we  should  see  its  anger, 
and  in  calms  its  sleeping  hours,  whilst  the  periodical  movements  of 
the  tides  would  typify  its  regular  and  constant  respiration.  But 
these  are  poetical  fancies  on  which  we  do  not  care  to  insist.  These 
great  phenomena  of  nature  oflfer  an  interest  so  real  that  they  re- 
quire no  more  embellishment.  The  true  explanation  of  the  tides, 
moreover,  the  connexion  of  the  cause  which  produces  them  with  the 
great  theory  of  imiversal  gravitation,  are  quite  recent  conquests  of 
science.  It  is  scarcely  a  century  since  they  were  first  submitted  to 
calculation.  They  still  offer,  therefore,  to  many  the  attraction  of 
novelty. 

Every  one  knows  that  twice  a-day,  at  an  interval  of  about  12 
hours  and  25  minutes,  the  shores  of  the  ocean  present  us  with  the 
spectacle  of  the  flow  of  the  tide :  the  tide  by  degrees  rises,  gaining  on 
the  beach,  which  it  covers  to  a  greater  and  greater  height,  and  after 
six  hours  swelling  attains  its  maximum.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to 
see  the  agitated  waves  which  come  with  increasing  fury,  to  beat 
the  pebbles  and  the  foot  of  the  rocky  shore,  throwing  their  salt  spray 
high  into  the  air. 

Scarcely  is  the  instant  of  high-water  or  flood-tide  attained,  than 
iheflow  or  rise  of  the  water  ceases ;  the  descent  commences,  and  the 
ebb  succeeds  to  tiieflow.  The  sea  then  leaves  the  beach  which  it 
covered,  and  by  degrees  re-descends  to  its  point  of  departure ;  we 
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have,  then,  low-trnter  or  ebb-tide.    Then  begins  another  rising  tide, 
followed  by  an  ebb,  and  so  on. 

It  must  be  understood,  that  the  instant  of  low  water  is  not  at 
the  mid-interval  which  separates  tw6  consecutive  flood-tides,  the  flow 
being  of  much  shorter  length  than  the  ebb,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
sea  takes  longer  to  go  down  than  to  rise.  This  difference  varies 
according  to  the  ports ;  thus,  it  is  16  minutes  only  at  Brest,  and  at 
Havre  2  hours  and  16  minutes.  Such,  in  the  main,  is  the  phenomenon 
of  the  tides. 

If  we  were  confined  to  the  observation  of  this  periodicity  of  the 
movements  of  the  sea,  science  would  not  have  penetrated  very  pro- 
foimdly  into  the  mystery  of  their  causes  ;  it  could  not  predict,  as  it 
now  does  correctly,  the  height  of  the  tides  at  the  different  ports,  and 
the  precise  times  of  hig^  water,  and  thus  afford  valuable  information 
to  navigators. 

Before  commeocing  our  explanation  of  the  causes,  we  will  con- 
form ourselves  to  the  natural  course  of  science,  and  look  more  closely 
into  the  facts. 

Between  two  consecutive  flood-tides  we  have,  as  we  have  stated,  12 
hours  and  25  minutes.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  &om  one  day  to 
another,  high- water  is  60  minutes  behind.  Thus,  the  daily  period 
of  the  phenomenon  is  exactly  equal  to  the  lunar  day,  the  length  of 
which  is  also  24  hours  and  50  minutes,  on  the  average.  In  other 
words,  the  successive  retardations  of  high-water  are  presented  by 
the  successive  transits  of  the  Moon  over  the  meridian.  If,  then,  we 
note  the  hour  of  high  water  in  a  port,  it  will  be  easy  to  predict  the 
hour  for  another  day.  Sailors,  profiting  by  this  fact,  make  their 
arrangements  accordingly,  as  they  require  to  enter  or  leave  the  port 
on  that  day. 

Let  us  also  notice  this ;  50  minutes  of  retardation  in  one  day 
produce  in  about  14  days  and  three-quarters  a  total  retardation  of 
12  hours ;  and  a  retardation  of  24  hours,  or  one  day,  in  29  days 
and  a  half;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  period  of  a  lunation.  The  hours 
of  the  tides  are,  therefore,  the  same  every  15  days,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  morning  tide  becomes  the  evening  one,  and  re- 
ciprocally. At  the  end  of  a  lunar  month  the  hour  becomes  iden- 
tically the  same. 

The  facts  which  we  have  already  stated  deal  only  with  the  times 
of  high-water  and  their  variations.  Let  us  now  occupy  ourselves 
with  the  height  of  the  tide. 

This  height  is  itself  very  variable  for  the  same  sea  and  the  same 
port ;  but  here  again  is  presented  a  remarkable  periodicity,  which 
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shows  that  the  phenomenon  is  connected  with  the  relative  positions 
of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Earth. 

Near  the  new  and  the  full  moon  the  flood-tide  attains  its  maxi- 
muniy  whilst  the  corresponding  low-water  descends  to  its  lowest 
point.  These  are  the  '*  spring-tideSy"  or  the  ^^  tides  of  the  syzygies^ 
Their  height,  then,  decreases  more  and  more,  to  the  time  of  the 
first  and  last  quarter  of  the  Moon.  We  have,  then,  the  neap-tides 
or  tides  of  the  quadratures.  Then,  starting  from  these  two  periods, 
the  height  of  the  tide  again  increases  till  the  next  syzygies,  that  is, 
until  the  Moon  is  again  in  conjunction  or  opposition. 

But  the  highest,  like  the  lowest  tide,  does  not  really  fall  on  the 
came  day  as  the  limar  phase ;  in  every  part  of  the  ocean,  there  is  a 
difference  of  36  hours  or  a  day  and  a  half.  It  is,  then,  the  third  tide 
which  follows  the  full  and  the  new  Moon,  which  is  the  highest; 
the  lowest  tide,  which  follows  the  quadratures,  is  also  the  third. 

These  remarkable  coincidences  between  the  times,  the  periods  of 
high- water,  and  the  positions  of  the  Moon  and  the  Sun  with  respect 
to  the  Earth,  have  given  rise  for  some  time  to  the  supposition  that  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon  resides  in  these  two  bodies.  **  Causa" 
■ays  Pliny,  "  in  Sole  Lundque."  But  of  what  nature  is  their  influ- 
ence P  This  is  a  problem  which  it  has  been  given  to  modem  science 
to  solve.  Descartes  first  dared  to  draw  the  veil  and  sound  the  mys- 
tery ;  and  if  this  great  philosopher  did  not  succeed  in  his  attempt, 
it  was  on  account  of  his  preconceived  ideas  on  the  system  of  the 
world.  The  honour  still  remains  to  him  of  having  dared.  But  let 
us  pursue  the  study  of  facts. 

The  height  of  the  tides  again  varies  with  the  declinations  of  the 
Moon  and  Sun,  it  is  by  so  much  greater  as  the  two  bodies  are 
nearer  the  equator.  Twice  a-year,  towards  the  2l8t  of  March  and 
the  22nd  of  September,  the  Sun  is  actually  in  the  Equator.  If,  at 
the  same  time,  the  Mo<hi  is  near  the  same  plane,  the  tides  which 
occur  then  are  the  highest  of  all.  These  are  the  equinorial  spring- 
tide9y  because  the  Earth  is  then  at  the  spring,  or  autiunnal  equinox. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  smallest  tides  take  place  towards  the 
solstices ;  if  the  Moon  attains  its  smallest  or  its  greatest  meridional 
height  at  the  same  time  as  the  Sun. 

Lastly,  the  distances  of  the  Moon  and  Sun  from  the  Earth  have 
also  their  influence  on  the  height  of  the  tides.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  height  of  a  tide  is  by  so  much  greater  as  the  two  bodies 
are  nearer  the  Earth.  Thus,  the  tides  of  the  winter  solstice  are 
higher  than  those  of  the  summer  one. 

Such  are   the    general  circumstances    which    characterise    the 
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periodical  movements  of  the  sea.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that 
they  are  not  the  only  ones ;  the  force  and  direction  of  the  winds,  the 
configuration  and  direction  of  the  coasts,  the  depth  and  extent  of 
the  seas, — circumstances  which  depend  upon  position  and  time — are 
BO  many  multiplied  influences  which  singularly  complicate  the  tides. 
Thus,  every  one  is  aware  that  isolated  seas,  like  the  Caspian,  or  those 
of  small  extent,  and  communicating  with  the  ocean  by  narrow  straits, 
like  the  Black  and  Mediterranean  Seas,  have  but  imperceptible  tid'^.* 
The  opposite  coasts  of  the  Atlantic,  which  face  each  other,  west 
and  east,  have  very  unequal  tides.  It  is  the  same  with  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Asia,  which  have  strong  tides,  whikt  at  the  other  side  of 
the  Pacific,  and  in  the  Oceanic  Archipelago,  the  flow,  which  is  very 
regular,  attains  but  little  height. 

But  speaking  only  of  the  European  ports,  the  intensity  of  the 
phenomena  is  extremely  variable,  even  in  neighbouring  places.  Let 
us  take  an  example ;  according  to  the  calculations  of  the  tides  for 
the  year  1864,t  the  highest  tide  was  that  which  followed  a  day  and 
a  half  after  the  full  moon  of  the  15th  September,  a  little  before  the 
autumnal  equinox ;  it  occurred  on  the  17th. 

The  calculated  height  of  this  tide  was  at  Brest,  12  feet;  at 
Gbanville,  23^ ;  10^  feet  at  Cherbourg ;  14  feet  at  Havre.  These 
numbers,  very  different  for  the  neighbouring  ports,  show  only  the 
height  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  that  is,  the  level  the  water 
would  take  if  there  were  no  tides.  They  must  be  doubled,  if  we  wish 
to  have  the  height  of  the  flood-tide,  above  the  level  of  low- water,  for 
the  same  day.  Thus,  at  the  ports  of  Granville  and  St.  Male  the 
waters  rose  on  the  date  mentioned  to  a  total  height  of  about  46  feet. 
If  the  wind  favours  such  a  tide  as  this,  and  increases  its  violence  and 
its  height,  great  disasters  may  be  feared. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  tides  of  the  western  coast 
of  Europe  and  those  of  the  isles  of  the  Southern  Sea,  which  scarcely 
rise  to  a  height  of  20  inches.  But  there  are  some  still  more  ter- 
rible; and  amongst  them  we  will  content  ourselves  with  quoting 
those  of  the  Bay  of  Fimdy  in  New  Caledonia,  which  rise,  it  is  said, 
to  a  height  of  nearly  100  feet. 

The  cause  of  these  differences  in  height  is  greatly  owing  to  local 
circumstances.  Thus,  the  ports  of  the  Channel  are  subject  to  strong 
tides,  because  the  moment  of  the  waters  meets  with  an  obstacle  in 

*  According  to  the  observations  of  the  able  and  regretted  G.  Aim6,  who 
studied  the  undulation  of  the  tides  at  Algiers  during  two  years,  the  height  of 
the  luni-solar  tide  in  that  port  is  nearly  3^  inches  on  the  day  of  syzygios. 

t  By  MM.  Laugicr  and  Mathieu,  Annuaire  du  Bureau  des  Longitudes, 
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the  narrowing  of  the  coasts,  and  the  fiirther  the  gulf  is  penetrated, 
the  higher  is  the  tide. 

The  tide  is  felt  in  great  rivers,  to  a  distance  depending  upon 
their  size  and  depth.  At  the  moment  of  high- water,  the  waters  of 
the. river  flow  back,  re-ascending  their  course,  but  the  transmission 
of  this  river-tide  is  progressively  retarded. 

Hence  follow  the  curious  phenomena,  known  in  France  under 
the  names  of  niascaret  and  barre  [such  as  the  "bore"  in  the  river 
Severn.] 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  causes  of  the  tides. 

It  is  the  combined  actions  of  the  Moon  and  Sun  on  the  liquid 
mass  with  which  our  globe  is  three-quarters  surrounded,  which  pro- 
duce the  alternate  movements  of  the  ebb  and  flow. 

We  have  seen,  that  if  two  bodies,  such  as  the  Earth  and  the  Moon, 
are  present,  the  molecules  of  both  have  a  mutual  tendency,  known 
under  the  name  of  "  gravitation,"  the  intensity  of  which  varies  di- 
rectly as  the  masses,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
Let  us  now  see  how  this  action  is  exercised  by  the  Moon  on  the 
liquii^  molecules  of  a  sea. 

The  Earth- having  the  form  of  a  spheroid,  the  liquid  stratimi 
which  covers  it  would  have  a  form  exactly  similar,  and  continually 
the  same — except  accidental  variations  due  to  meteorological  causes 
— if  the  Moon  and  Sun  did  not  exist. 

Let  us  consider  the  Moon  at  a  given  moment.  Let  us  connect 
its  centre  with  the  centre  of  the  Earth  by  an  ideal  line ;  this  line 
will  meet  the  surface  of  the  globe  in  two  points  diametrically  oppo- 
site. The  one,  nearest  the  Moon,  will  be  the  place  on  the  Earth,  at 
which  the  Moon  is  in  the  zenith.  The  opposite  point  will  have  the 
Moon  at  the  nadir,  every  place  of  the  Earth  which  has  the  same  lati- 
tude as  the  first,  will  see  the  Moon  on  the  meridian  at  that  instant. 

The  attraction  of  the  Moon  on  the  nearest  liquid  molecules  partly 
counterbalances  the  attraction  of  the  Earth ;  it  lessens  their  gravity 
in  the  vertical  direction.  The  molecules,  which  their  fluidity  and 
independence  separate  from  the  surface  to  the  solid  part  of  the 
Earth,  rise  by  virtue  of  that  attraction.  The  same  thing  happens, 
but  in  a  less  degree,  with  the  neighbouring  molecules  in  the  hemi- 
sphere turned  towards  the  Moon,  the  attraction  being  slighter  as 
these  molecules  are  situated  further  from  the  point  which  lies  at  the 
summit  of  the  hemisphere  turned  towards  the  Moon. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  liquid  sheet,  with  which  this  hemi- 
sphere is  covered,  is  swelled  up  towards  the  Moon,  and,  instead  of 
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keeping  its  spherical  form,  takes — though  not  of  course  in  exact 
proportion — the  form  of  an  egg.  There  is  high  water  at  the  top,  low 
water  at  every  place  which  has  the  Moon  on  the  horizon.  If  the 
Earth  had  no  movement  of  rotation,  this  tide  would  be  permanent, 
and  the  waters  would  thus  remain  in  equilibrium,  or  at  least  would 
follow  the  movement  of  revolution  of  the  Moon ;  the  tides  would 
have  no  other  periods  than  the  lunation.  But  the  Earth  in  its 
rotation  presents  all  its  surface  to  the  Moon,  bo  that  the  wave  follows 
the  parallel  which  corresponds  fo  the  position  of  our  satellite. 

So  far  we  have  explained  the  high  and  low  tide  for  the  hemi- 
sphere turned  towards  the  Moon ;  but  how  is  it  that  the  waters 
are  also  swelled  up  at  the  same  instant  on  the  opposite  hemi- 
sphere P 


This  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  lunar  attraction  makes  itself 
felt  on  all  the  molecules  which  compose  the  Earth  and  sea  ;  but  its 
energy  is  much  more  slight,  as  these  molecules  are  more  distant. 
If  this  action  were  exercised  on  everj'  point  with  equal  intensity, 
there  would  follow  a  total  displacement  towards  the  Moon,  but  no 
change  of  form.  The  inequality  of  attraction  causes  the  most  dis- 
tant molecules  to  remain  behind ;  their  gravity  towards  the  Eurth 
is  diminished,  and  all  the  liquid  strata  on  the  hemisphere  opposite 
the  Moon  take  precisely  the  same  form  as  those  tliat  are  in  front. 
[In  a  word,  on  one  side,  the  water  is  pulled  from  the  Earth,  on  the 
other  the  Earth  is  pulled  from  the  water.] 

This  problem,  when  submitted  to  mathematical  analysis,  indicates 
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for  the  general  form  of  the  aurface  of  the  ocean,  that  of  an  ellipsoid, 
swollen  in  the  direction  of  the  diameter  of  the  Earth  vhich  when 
prolonged  passes  through  the  Moon  at  GTery  instant. 

There  is  then  high-water  whenever  the  Moon  transits  either 
the  upper  or  lower  meridian, 
that  is  to  say,  every  12  honrs 
and  25  minutes,  and  low- 
water  every  time  that  it  is 
at  the  horizon  of  a  place ;  that 
is  to  say,  at  periods  of  equal 
duration. 

But  it  is  not  the  Moon 
alone  which  acts,  there  is  also 
a  tide  produced  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  Sun.  The  enor- 
tnotu  balk  of  that  body  would 
prodnoe  immense  movements 
of  the  waters,  if  its  distance, 
fanr  hundred  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  Moon,  did 
notcoimterbalaiice  the  attrac- 
tivB  ibroe  due  to  its  mass. 
l%e  aolar  tides,  although 
mnbh  snialler  than  the  lunar 
uu^Manetimea  increase  them, 
St  oihen  neutralize  them. 

They  increase  them  when 
the  two  bodies  are  on  the 
same  line  with  the  Earth, 
which  occurs  at  the  syzygiea 
— at  new  and  full  moon  (fig. 
179).  The  actions  of  the  two 
bodies  neutralise  each  other, 
when  the  Moon  is  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  Sun,  and,  in  that 
caae,  the  resulting  tide  is  a  '^■iie'^n7c'^r>>^!'"LZ\-^^riidt7ib^7j^^' 
minimum  (fig.  180). 

Calculation  shows  that  the  luni-solar  action  is  much  more  intense 
when  the  bodies  are  nearer  the  equator :  hence,  the  great  equi- 
nozial  tides.  Lastly,  the  action  varies  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
,  cubes  of  their  distances,  it  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  tides  are 
higher  when  the  Moon  and  Sun  are  nearer  the  Earth. 

H  H 
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Such  is  tlte  main  is  the  prinoiple  of  the  theory  of  the  tidea. 
These  daily  and  irresistible  moTements  are  Bofajeoted  to  immutable 
laws ;   they  are,  by  reason  of  tb  doonfy  of  the  water  of  Hie  sea, — 


a  density  inferior  to  that  of  the  solid  nucleus  which  that  water 
covers — confined  within  narrow  limits.  Natural  laws  suffice  to  "  pnt 
a  curb  on  the  iuiy  of  the  waves." 
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Hypothesis  of  the  Origin  and  Formation  of  the  Solar  System — 
Aiinitive  Nebula — Luminous  Nucleus— Formation  of  Planets  and  Satellites 
•— Diraotion  of  the  Movements  of  Rotation  and  Revolution. 


hunuuL  mind  seems  so  organised  that  it  attaches  itself  with  more 
blMliiiae]r  and  perseverance  to  the  pursuit  of  those  questions  which 
it  :i0;  inoipoesible  to  solve  than  to  those  which  are  more  accessible. 
At.  ihe  risk  of  a  kind  of  intellectual  vertigOy  it  loves  to  lean  over  the 
ctUb  of  those  abysses  of  thought,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lie  in  con- 
foaion  the  solutions  of  so  many  grave  problems,  the  origin  and  the 
aid  of  all  things,  the  essence  of  the  first  cause,  and  many  other 
questions  which  are  rather  in  the  domain  of  metaphysics  than  of 
science. 

This  tendency  towards  the  abstract  is,  so  to  speak,  irresistible. 
It  is  not  su£Bicient  for  us  to  fathom,  with  the  telescope,  the  depths 
of  infinite  space,  where  the  eye  sees  succeeding  each  other  without 
end  suns  and  clusters  of  suns ;  we  still  wish  to  know  if  this  pro- 
gression has  an  end,  a  limit.  We  cannot  believe  in  nothing,  and 
our  mind  is  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  an  indefinite  chain  of 
being. 

By  a  like  curiosity,  we  attempt  to  remount  the  course  of  time, 
and  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  first  origin  of  things.  We  almost 
know  what  is  the  actual  state  of  the  Universe.  The  discovery  of  the 
most  general  laws  authorises  us  to  predict  the  future  state  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  at  least  in  our  system.  We,  therefore,  try  to  know 
what  it  is  which  has  given  them  birth,  and  lacking  the  positive 
knowledge,  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  acquire  in  such  matters,  we 
attach  ourselves  to  the  traditions  which  have  been  in  vogue  from  the 
first  ages  of  humanity. 
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Will  there  ever  be  any  certain  notions  on  this  subject?  We 
know  not.  But  we  shall  not  be  sorry  to  know  what  are  actually 
the  most  probable  conjectures  deduced  from  those  sciences  which 
deserve  in  the  highest  degree  to  be  called  positive. 

Geology  teaches  us  that  the  Earth,  at  its  origin,  existed  in  a 
fluid  state.  Formed  from  an  immense  agglomeration  of  gaseous 
matter,  endowed  with  an  excessive  temperature,  condensed  at  its 
centre,  it  has  slowly  cooled,  then  formed  a  liquid  shell  enveloped 
with  a  high  and  thick  atmosphere.  Then,  in  consequence  of  the 
gradual  loss  of  heat,  the  superficial  strata  by  degrees  solidified,  imtil 
a  certain  state  of  general  equilibrium  has  given  it  the  dimensions 
and  form  which  it  now  possesses. 

Among  the  many  witnesses,  which  testify  to  this  ancient  history 
of  the  Earth,  there  are  two  which  still  remain,  and  which  we  can 
now  question.  These  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  increasing  tem- 
perature of  the  strata  as  we  descend,  which  compels  us  to  consider 
the  interior  nucleus  of  the  Earth  as  being  still  in  an  incandescent 
state ;  volcanic  eruptions  are  an  additional  proof  in  support  of  this 
hypothesis.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  form  of  the  terrestrial  globe, 
in  its  flattening  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  of  rotation,  and  the 
swelling  out  of  the  equatorial  portion,  lies  the  mechanical  proof  of 
the  fluid  primitive  state. 

Such  are  the  most  certain  data  which  we  possess  on  the  ancient 
history  of  the  Earth,  the  different  evolutions  of  which  can  be  fol- 
lowed. It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  assign  certain  epochs  to  the 
various  phases  of  this  development,  but,  in  such  a  case,  probabilities 
suffice,  and  all  agree  in  giving  to  our  planet  an  age,  the  antiquity 
of  which  is  counted  by  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years. 

Is  the  Earth,  then,  the  only  planet  of  the  solar  system  to  which 
we  must  assign  such  an  origin?  Here  precise  data  fail  us,  and 
it  is  to  analogy  that  we  must  appeal  for  an  answer.  We  have  said 
that  facts  are  wanting.  We  mistake ;  there  is  one  which  is  of  great 
weight ;  it  is  the  fact  of  a  common  flattening,  which  is  certain  in 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  and  which  the  difficulty  of  measurement 
only  has  prevented  us  from  proving  in  the  other  planets  of  the  Solar 
System.  It  is  then  extremely  probable  that,  at  the  origin,  the  whole 
Solar  System  was  formed  from  an  agglomeration  of  matter  in  a 
gaseous  state,  which  by  degrees  was  transformed  into  distinct 
bodies,  under  the  influence  of  a  cooling  going  on  during  thousands 
of  centuries.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  hypothesis  formulated  by 
one  of  the  greatest  sons  of  modern  science,  Laplace,  who  has  thus 
attempted  to  account  for  most  of  the  phenomena  of  planetary  astro- 
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nomy.     We  shall  try  to  describe  in  a  few  words  this  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  bodies  which  compose  our  system. 

If  we  go  back  in  thought  to  an  epoch  distant  from  our  own 
by  a  considerable  series  of  centuries,  the  whole  Solar  System,  or, 
more  exactly,  all  the  matter  which  now  forms  the  different  groups, 
existed  in  a  purely  gaseous  state,  or,  as  it  may  be  put,  under  the 
form  of  an  immense  Nebula,  extraordinarily  diffused,  presenting  no 
indication  of  condensation.  In  such  a  condition,  the  molecules  of 
the  nebulosity  were  so  distant  one  from  the  other,  that  the  repulsive 
force  with  which  they  are  endowed  entirely  annulled  the  attractive 
force  by  virtue  of  which,  gravitating  one  round  the  other,  they  would 
tend  to  form  groups.  But  centuries  elapsed ;  the  nebulosity  by  degrees 
cooled  by  incessant  radiation  into  space ;  the  action  of  the  repulsive 
force  diminished,  and  that  of  attraction  was  exercised  more  and  more ; 
it  condensed  and  formed  one  or  many  centres  in  various  parts  of 
the  nebulosity. 

The  solar  Nebula  ought  then  to  have  presented  at  last  the 
aspect  of  a  Imninous  nucleus  enveloped  to  a  great  distance  by  a  kind 
of  gaseous  atmosphere,  in  form  nearly  spherical.  Such  appear  to  us 
in  space  the  nebulous  stars ;  we  have  seen,  indeed,  that  astronomers 
consider  these  last  systems  as  irreducible  into  stars,  or  as  simple, 
double,  or  multiple  suns,  surrounded  with  a  real  nebulosity,  either 
self-luminous,  or  illuminated  by  the  central  body.  At  this  period 
of  its  formation,  the  Sun  existed  alone,  the  planets  and  their  satel- 
lites remained  undeveloped  in  the  atmosphere. 

But  the  entire  mass  was  endowed  with  a  movement  of  rotation, 
which  forced  in  the  same  direction  either  the  molecules  of  the 
nucleus,  or  those  of  the  nebulosity.  At  a  given  moment,  the  limits 
of  this  latter  depended  upon  the  distance  at  which  the  cen- 
trifiigal  force  due  to  rotation  was  in  equilibrium  with  the  central 
force  of  gravitation.  These  limits  changed,  and  approached  the 
centre,  under  the  influence  of  a  continual  cooling,  which  induced 
in  consequence  a  diminution  of  volume  in  the  Nebula.  Hence,  the 
abandonment  of  a  zone  of  condensed  vapour,  at  the  distance  of  the 
first  limits. 

By  degrees,  the  celestial  atmosphere  abandoned  a  series  of  zones 
of  vapour  nearer  and  nearer  the  centre,  all  being  nearly  in  the  plane 
of  the  general  equator,  that  is  to  say,  that  in  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  velocity  of  the  rotatory  movement,  the  centrifugal  force  was 
naturally  preponderant^ 
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These  are  the  zones  which  have  given  birth  to  the  planets,  or  to 
the  groups  of  planets  and  asteroids. 

For  it  to  have  been  otherwise,  for  the  zones  detached  from  the 
general  nebulosity  to  have  kept  the  form  of  rings  concentric  with  the 
Sun,  there  must  have  been  a  perfect  equilibrium  continuing  to  exist 
between  the  different  molecules  composing  these  rings.  But,  ac- 
cording to  Laplace's  expression,  the  chances  were  greatly  against 
this.  The  rings  divided,  and  the  most  considerable  debris,  attaching 
and  incorporating  the  rest,  again  formed  centres  or  nebulous  nuclei. 
It  is  important  to  remark,  that  each  of  them  must  have  been  ani- 
mated with  two  simultaneous  movements,  one  of  rotation  round  its 
own  centre,  the  other  of  translation  roimd  the  common  centre. 
Moreover,  as  these  two  movements  were  but  the  continuation  of  the 
general  anterior  movement,  their  direction  remained  the  same  as 
that  of  the  rotation  of  all  the  system,  or  of  the  solar  nucleus.  The 
planets  once  formed,  we  can  understand  perfectly  how  these  smaller 
NebulsB,  similar  to  the  larger  one,  produced  the  birth  of  new  bodies 
gravitating  and  revolving  round  each  of  them ;  such  is  the  origin 
of  the  satellites. 

Laplace  next  explained  why  the  satellites  formed  no  more  new 
satellites,  and  why  these  secondary  bodies  present  the  same  side 
to  the  planet  around  which  they  gravitate ;  it  is  that  their  small 
distances  giving  to  the  attraction  of  their  primary  a  preponderating 
influence,  the  satellites  themselves,  when  still  in  a  fluid  state,  were 
swollen  up  tide-like  towards  the  planet ;  and  from  their  rotatory 
movement  followed  a  time  of  rotation  nearly  identical  with  that 
of  their  movement  of  revolution.  After  a  certain  number  of  revolu- 
tions, these  periods  become  rigorously  equal. 

Such  is,  in  a  few  words,  the  magnificent  theory  which  Laplace 
has  presented  to  the  scientific  world,  with  a  reserve  which  testifies 
to  the  profound  respect  which  this  great  genius  accorded  to  the  truths 
demonstrated  with  all  the  rigour  of  science.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  it  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  laws  of  general  mechanics, 
and  with  the  facts  of  both  astronomical  and  physical  observation. 
Without  extending  this  subject  further,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  agreement  which  the  system  of  Saturn  presents 
with  the  conception  of  the  illustrious  geometer  ;  Laplace  insists  with 
reason  on  this  point. 

"  The  regular  distribution  of  the  mass  of  Saturn's  rings  around 
its  G^fitrcj  and  in  the  plane  of  its  equator,  follows  naturally  from 
this  hj^othesis,  and  without  it   it  must  rest  without  explanation ; 
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these  rings  *  appear  to  me  to  be  ever  present  proofs  of  the  primitive 
extension  of  the  atmosphere  of  Saturn,  and  of  its  successive  con- 
tractions." 

*  Some  very  curious  physical  experiments,  imagined  by  W .  Plateau,  account 
in  the  most  satisfactory  way  for  the  phenomena  which  we  have  just  described  ; 
they  appear  to  us  well  adapted  to  dissipate  the  obscurity,  which  a  description  of 
such  an  abstract  conception  would  naturally  leave  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our 
readers. 

These  experiments  consist  essentially  in  freeing  a  fluid  mass  from  the  action 
of  gravity,  in  such  a  manner  that  all  its  parts  may  be  merely  acted  upon  by  their 
mutual  attraction ;  and  in  imparting  afterwards  to  this  mass  a  movement  of 
rotation  more  and  more  rapid.  To  do  this,  M.  Plateau  places  a  quantity  of  oil  iu  a 
glass  vessel,  filled  with  a  mixture  of  water  and  alcohol,  the  lower  strata  of  which 
are  less  dense  than  the  oil,  whilst  the  upper  strata  are  lighter.  The  mass  of  oil 
descends  in  the  mixture  as  far  as  the  stratum  of  the  same  density,  where  it 
remains,  taking  the  form  of  a  sphere. 

In  this  state,  the  mass  of  oil  is  freed  from  the  action  of  gravity,  and  the 
form  which  it  takes  is  due  simply  to  the  mutual  attraction  of  its  molecules. 

Next,  by  the  help  of  a  metallic  disk  introduced  with  care  into  the  sphere 
of  oil,  and  a  stem  which  passes  through  its  centre  and  communicates  with  a 
handle,  M.  Plateau  imparts  to  the  system  a  progressive  movement  of  rotation. 

When  this  movement  is  slow,  the  sphere  is  transformed  into  a  spheroid, 
swelled  at  the  Equator,  flattened  at  the  poles,  under  the  action  of  the  centrifugal 
force,  which  developes  the  movement.  The  phenomenon  accounts  then  per- 
fectly for  the  form  of  the  planets. 

If  the  movement  becomes  more  rapid,  the  flattening  becomes  more  consider- 
able ;  the  spheroid  at  last  becomes  indented  at  its  poles,  spreading  out  more  and 
more  in  the  horizontal  direction,  until  the  oil,  entirely  leaving  the  disk,  is  formed 
into  a  circular  ring.  At  this  moment,  the  phenomenon  at  once  explains  both 
the  zones  detached  at  the  origin  of  the  solar  mass,  and  the  rings  of  Saturn. 

Lastly,  if  the  rotatory  movement,  rendered  more  rapid,  is  continued  with  a  disk 
of  a  diameter  sufficiently  large,  the  centrifugal  force,  in  driving  the  particles 
of  the  surroimding  medium  towards  the  ring,  soon  separates  it  into  several 
isolated  masses,  which  form  themselves  into  individual  spheres  ;  each  of  which 
preserves  for  a  certain  time,  a  movement  of  rotation  of  its  own  iu  the  sariio 
direction  as  the  ring. 

This  last  phase  of  the  phenomenon  offers  a  striking  analogy  with  that  of  the 
formation  of  the  centres  of  condensation  which,  on  Laplace's  hyi)othesis,  are  the 
origin  of  the  planets  of  our  system. 


BOOK  THE   SECOND. 

METHODS  AND  INSTRUMENTS  EMPLOYED  BY 

ASTRONOMERS. 


I. 


CELESTIAL  MEASUREMENTS. 

General  Idea  of  the  Problem  by  which  the  Distance  of  Inaccessible  Objects  is 
determined — Solution  of  this  problem  on  the  Earth's  Surface — Distance  of  the 
Earth  from  the  Moon — Solar  Parallax,  Distance  of  the  Sun  from  the  Earth — 
Stellar  Parallax,  Distance  of  the  Stars. 

We  are  now  about  to  discuss  one  of  those  problems,  the  solution 
of  which  leaves  so  many  doubts,  and  gives  rise  to  so  much  incre- 
dulity in  the  minds  of  those  unacquainted  with  mathematical  science 
and  methods  :  we  refer  to  the  determination  of  the  distances  which 
separate  us  from  the  various  celestial  bodies. 

In  enunciating  the  problem  generally,  we  shall  put  in  evidence 
the  essential  difficulty,  the  cause  of  the  incredulity  to  which  we  have 
referred,  and  which  we  must  attempt  to  remove.  The  problem  is  as 
follows : — 

To  measure  by  means  of  a  conveniently  cJwsen  nnit  the  didance  of  a 
rmble  hut  inaccessible  point. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  the  object  in  question 
is  inaccessihk.  If  we  speak  of  measuring  a  line  on  the  surface  of 
the  Earth,  the  possibility  of  the  operation  is  at  once  recognised. 
Without  being  in  the  secret  of  the  methods  employed, — methods 
often  very  long,  very  laborious,  and  very  delicate, — it  is  assimilated 
•  vaguely  to  direct  measurement  of  a  small  distance  by  means  of  a  chain 
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or  cord ;  and  no  one  makes  a  difficulty  in  admitting,  eiron  excepted, 
ibe  results  of  surveyB  of  the  Borfaoe  of  our  globe. 

But  how  can  we  ever  know  the  length  of  the  straiglit  line,  which 
jtnns  the  eye  and  an  object  situated  in  space,  out  of  our  reach — the 
Sun  or  Moon,  for  instance  ?  This  is  the  question  raised  by  most 
persons,  when  they  hear  astronomers  affirm  that  the  Moon  is  240,000 
miles  from  the  Earth. 

We  shall,  therefore,  show  that  this  problem  is  one  of  no  real 
difficully ;  the  necessary  operations  are,  theoretically,  very  simple,  and 


it  is  in  the  practical  carrying  out  of  them,  that  the  real  difficulty — the 
impossibility,  where  the  thing  is  impoBsible  —  lies. 

We  will  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  and  we  will  commence  with  the  problem  of 
the  distance  of  an  inaccessible  point,  situated  on  the  Earth's  surface. 
We  shall  see  that  in  the  main  the  solution  of  this  case  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  most  difficult  ones,  and  applies  equally  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

We  will  suppose  ourselves  in  a  level  field  or  meadow.  We  sec 
on  the  horizon  the  top  of  a  tower,  from  which  we  are  separated  by 
some  obstacle,  such  as  a  river.     We  want  to  know  the  distance  of  this 
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tower  firom  our  stand-point  without  actually  measuring  or  stepping 
the  distance,  without,  in  fact,  crossing  the  water.  We  shall  proceed 
aa  follows : — 

At  C,  our  standing-point,  we  plant  a  stick ;  at  B,  in  the  meadow, 
we  plant  another,  at  a  distance  which  must  not  be  too  small  compared 
with  the  distance  of  the  tower.  We  now  measure  accurately  by 
means  of  a  Ghinter's  chain,  or  tape,  the  straight  line  which  joins 
B  and  C.     Let  it  be,  for  example,  468*7  yards. 

This  is  the  Base  Line  of  our  operations. 

Now,  by  means  of  a  theodolite  placed  successively  at  C  and  B,  we 
observe  the  tower  at  each  station,  and  the  instrument  will  give  us  the 
angle  formed  by  the  visual  ray  with  our  base-line,  that  is  to  say,  the 
angleB  at  the  base  of  the  triangle  ABC.  What  do  we  now  know  P 
Firsty  the  exact  length  of  the  line  B  C,  measured  on  the  ground  itself, 
directly,  and  secondly,  two  angles ;  A  C  B,  which  we  will  suppose  to 
be  equal  to  80°  29',  and  A  B  C  equal  to  75°.  We  shaU  find  these 
data  quite  auffioient  to  lay  down  a  similar  triangle  on  paper,  on  any 
scal^ihat  we  may  choose,  in  such  a  manner,  that,  by  means  of  a 
piroperly  divided  measure,  we  may  read  off  the  number  of  yards  in 
tlie«de  0  A  of  the  triangle.     We  shall  find  it  1085  yards,  nearly. 

The  distance  sought,  therefore,  has  been  found,  and  the  problem 
is  MlmL 

.  The  precision  of  the  result  will  depend  upon  two  things ;  first, 
the  degfee  of  exactness  of  the  measurement  of  the  base ;  secondly, 
that  of  the  two  angles.  This  double  precision  itself  depends  upon 
the  perfection  of  the  measuring  instruments  and  the  skill  of  the 
obeerver.  Nor  must  we  forget  another  important  consideration. 
The  choice  of  the  base,  both  as  to  its  position  and  length,  has  a  great 
influence  on  the  result.  If  it  be  too  small  relatively  to  the  distance 
imeasured,  the  form  of  the  triangle  is  very  elongated,  and  a  small 
error  in  the  measure,  of  either  angle  may  cause  a  large  error  in  the 
result.  In  terrestrial  measurements  we  can,  of  course,  always  choose 
our  base ;  in  celestial  ones,  on  the  contrary,  this  is  not  the  case,  and 
a  difficulty  often  practically  occurs  in  this  way,  with  which  theory 
has  nothing  to  do. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  application  of  what  we  have  said,  and  will 
begin  with  the  most  simple  case,  that  of  the  distance  of  the  Moon. 

Two  astronomers  arrange  to  observe  in  two  different  parts  of  the 
globe.  One  chooses  Dantzig,  the  other  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
We  will  suppose  the  two  stations  for  greater  simplicity  situated  on 
the  same  meridian,  so  that  the  time  is  the  same  at  both  stations  at  the 
same  absolute  instant. 
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They  agree  to  obeerre  the  Moon  simultaneously,  that  is,  on  the 
same  day  (or  night)  at  the  same  hour.  These  stations,  A  and  B  (fig. 
183)  being  known,  the  di^rence  of  the  latitiideB  is  known,  this  is  ' 
the  anj^e  A  T  B  fonned  at  the  centre  of  the  Earth  by  the  Torticals 
of  Uifl  two  stations. 

Those  are  the  data  of  the  probtem.  What  we  have  to  find  is  the 
,  length  of  the  distance  L  T,  or  the  straight  line  which  joins  the  centre 
of  the  Moon  with  the  centre  of  the  Earth,  at  the  tome  the  obserrataon 
is  made. 

The  first  oboefrver,  by  the  aid  of  a  apecial  instromeat,  measarea 
the  angle  Z  A  Ij,  Hie  xeniUi  distance  of  the  Moon's  centre.  The 
•eoond  obeervar  at  the  Cape  does  the  same  for  the  angle  Z'  B  L. 
This  is  all  that  need  be  done.  We  oon  now  oonstruot  on  paper  a 
fignre  similar  to  the  fonr-aided  figure,  L  A  T  B.       The  angle  T  is 


known ;  the  lines  Z  A  and  Z  B  are  two  nearly  equal  radii  of  the 
terrestrial  sphere ;  and  the  direction  of  the  lines  A  L  and  B  L  ie  given 
by  the  obserrations.  When  once  this  four-sided  figure  is  laid  down, 
we  only  have  to  connect  the  points  T  and  L,  and  to  find  its  length, 
taking  the  Earth's  radius  as  the  unit  of  measurement.* 

We  have  thus  found  that  the  mean  distance  of  tlie  Moon  is  about 
60  radii  of  the  Earth. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  distance  of  the  Sim,  and  of  the  divers 
planets  of  the  Solar  System ;  and  we  will  conmiencc  by  two  remarks, 
which  win  simplify  our  subsequent  explanation. 

*  In  this  ammple,  as  in  the  other,  the  graphic  conatruction  on  paper  —an 
exceeding  rough  method — is  not  the  one  actually  employed.  The  real  solution 
is  accomplished  by  a  more  or  lees  complicated,  but  sure,  mathematical  calcu- 
latiou.  This  calculation  admits  of  a  precision  which  is  only  limited  by  the 
accuracy  of  the  proliminary  observations. 
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If  we  refer  to  the  first  general  problem,  of  the  distance  of  an 
inaccessible  object,  we  shall  understand,  if  we  look  at  fig.  181,  that 
the  accurate  measure  of  the  two  angles  at  the  base  tells  us  at  once 
the  angle  at  the  apex ;  or  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  straight  lines, 
which  join  the  tower  and  the  extremities  of  the  base.  [As  the  simi 
of  the  three  angles  in  any  triangle  is  a  constant  quantity  =  2  right 
angles.] 

This  angle  is  called  the  parallax  of  the  tower,  and  the  object  of 
all  the  problems,  dealing  with  celestial  distances,  is  to  determine  the 
amount  of  this  parallax.  Thus,  for  the  distance  of  the  Moon,  what 
we  seek  to  know  is  the  angle  which  the  base  A  B  (fig.  182)  would 
subtend  at  the  centre  of  the  Moon,  or  more  generally,  the  angle  sub- 
tended by  the  diameter  or  radius  of  the  Earth  at  the  Moon. 

In  the  case  of  the  Sun,  the  problem  may  thus  be  stated.  Under 
what  angle  would  the  diameter  of  the  Earth  appear  at  the  centre  of 
the  Stin  P  or,  in  astronomical  language.  What  is  the  Sim's  parallax  ? 

The  second  remark  is  as  follows : — Kepler,  by  the  discovery  of 
his  lawsy  enabled  us  to  determine  not  the  absolute,  but  the  relative 
distanoes  of  the  planets  from  the  Sun.  In  such  a  manner  that 
although  he  was  imable  to  express  the  absolute  distance  by  means  of  a 
oomiiioii  unit,  in  miles  for  example,  the  relative  dimensions  of  the 
orbits  were  so  known,  that  he  could  say,  for  instance,  that  the  mean 
distance  of  Jupiter  from  the  Sun  was  5-^^  that  of  the  Earth,  the  dis- 
tance of  Venus  from  the  Sun  was  -j^^^  that  of  the  Earth,  and  so  on. 

So  that,  when  once  the  distance  of  any  one  planet  from  the  Sun 
is  determined,  by  Kepler's  laws  we  can  deduce  those  of  all  the  rest. 

The  planet  whose  distance  we  have  therefore  endeavoured  to 
determine  is  naturally  the  Earth.  How  then  have  we  attempted 
it? 

[Here  we  at  once  approach  a  new  step  in  measures,  and  touch 
upon  one  of  the  noblest  problems  of  Astronomy.  We  have  seen  how 
it  is  possible  to  measure  distances  on  the  Earth ;  and  how  two 
observers,  using  their  distance  on  the  Earth  as  a  base-line,  can 
determine  the  distance  of  the  Moon.  But  the  measure  of  the  Moon's 
distance  in  no  way  helps  us  to  get  at  that  of  the  Sun.  The  latter 
is  entirely  a  diflferent  operation,  and  on  the  correctness  with  which 
we  can  accomplish  it  depend,  **  every  measure  in  astronomy  beyond 
the  Moon,  the  distance  and  dimensions  of  the  Sun,  and  every 
planet  and  satellite,  and  the  distances  of  those  stars  whose  paral- 
laxes are  approximately  known."* 

[*  The  Astronomer  Royal  in  Monthly  Notices,  vol.  xvii.  p.  209.] 
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The  Talae  of  tlie  Son's  diBtance  at  present  receiTed  has  been 
deduced  tnan.  the  tmnsits  of  Venus  in  1761  and  1769,  and  as  tliese 
transits  afford  the  most  satis&ctoiy  means  (although,  as  we  have  seen, 
note  page  2,  there  are  others)  of  determming  it,  we  will  endeeTonr 
to  give  an  jdea  of  the  method  employed. 

We  have  seen  that  when  Yenua  crosses  the  Sou's  disk,  during  its 
transit,  it  appears  as  a  round  black  spot.  Let  ua  suppose  two  obser- 
TBTB  placed  at  two  different  stations  on  the  Earth,  properly  chosen  for 
obserrations  of  the  phenomenon,  one  at  a  station  A  in  the  Northern 
hemisphere,  another  at  a  station  B  in  the  Southern  one.  When 
Venus  ia  exactly  between  the  Sun  and  the  Earth,  the  obeerrer  at 
A  will  see  her  prtgected  on  the  Sun  at  a  certain  point  which  we  will 
call  Vf,  the  Southern  observer  at  B  will,  &om  his  lower  station,  see 
tiie  planet — ^which  we  will  call  V — projected  higher  on  the  disk  at  a 


<t  tbo  Sun'a  dwUnco  by  Oio  i 


point  which  we  will  call  Vj.  Now,  the  angle  which  we  require  to 
know,  in  order  to  determine  the  Sun's  distance,  is  A  V,  B,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  measured  angle  V^  A  Vj  to  the  desired  angle  A  V,  B 
is  a»  V,  V  to  A  V,  or  as  73  :  28,  very  nearly.  So  that,  clearly,  all 
depends  upon  finding  the  \-alue  of  the  angle  V„  A  V,.  Now,  how  can 
this  be  done  ? 

If  the  distanoe  between  the  two  stations  is  sufficiently  great, 
the  planet  will  not  appear  to  enter  on  the  Sun's  disk  at  the  same 
absolute  moment  at  the  two  stations,  and  therefore  the  paths  or 
the  '  chords '  traversed,  will  be  different.  Speaking  generally,  the 
chords  will  be  of  unequal  length,  so  that  the  time  of  transit  at 
one  station  wiU  be  different  from  the  time  of  transit  at  the  other. 
This  difference  will  enable  us  to  determine  the  difference  in  the 
length  of  the  ehonls  described  by  the  planet,  and  consequently  their 
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reepectiTe  positions  on  the  solar  disk,  and  the  amount  of  their 
separation.  Now,  this  separation  is  the  angle  Vj  A  Vg  required. 
Haying  this,  we  can  compute  the  value  of  A  Vj  B,  and  infer  from  it 
the  Sun's  distance.  In  fact,  if  A  B  were  situated  at  the  extremities  of 
a  diameter  of  the  Earth,  we  should  know  the  angle  which  it  would  sub- 
tend at  the  Sun ;  in  other  words,  we  should  know  the  Sun's  parallax. 

But  this  is  on  the  supposition,  that  the  Earth  has  no  motion  of 
rotation ;  let  us  introduce  this  consideration,  and  see  not  only  how  it 
modifies  the  residt,  but  also  with  what  anxious  foresight  astronomers 
prepare  for  such  phenomena,  and  why  it  was  requisite  in  1769,  and  will 
be  again  necessary  in  1882,  to  go  so  far  from  home  to  observe  them. 

Let  us  take  the  transit  of  1882  ;  we  already  know  the  instant  and 
place  (true  perhaps  to  a  second  of  time  and  arc)  at  which  the  planet 
will  enter  and  leave  the  solar  disk — in  other  words,  we  know  exactly 
how  the  Earth  will  be  hanging  in  space  as  seen  from  the  Sim — how 
much  the  south  pole  will  be  tipped  up — how  the  axis  will  exactly  lie 
— and  how  the  Earth  will  be  situated  at  the  moments  of  ingress 
and  egress.  Now  if  we  draw  two  planes  cutting  the  centre  of  the 
Eaiihy  tangent  to  those  parts  of  the  Sun's  limb  at  which  the  planet 
will  enter  and  leave  the  solar  disk,  we  shall  recognize  in  a  moment 
that  some  parts  of  the  Earth  will  see  the  planet  enter  the  disk  sooner 
than  others.  Some  parts,  on  the  other  hand,  will  see  it  leave  the 
disk  later — in  other  words,  according  to  the  position  of  a  place  with 
refiorenoe  to  the  plane  of  which  we  have  spoken,  both  ingress  and 
egress  will  be  accelerated  or  retarded  as  the  case  may  be. 

Now,  if  we  can  find  a  place  where  both  the  ingress  will  be  ac- 
celerated and  the  egress  retarded,  and  another  where  the  ingress  is 
retarded  and  the  egress  is  accelerated,  we  shall  get  what  we  want, 
the  greatest  diflference  in  the  duration  of  the  transit, — the  greatest 
difference  in  the  length  of  the  chord,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken. 
Selecting,  then  (we  quote  irom  a  paper  by  Mr.  Airy  in  the 
Monthly  Notices  "),  the  parts  of  the  Earth  at  which  the  duration  of 
transit  would  be  shortest,  it  is  seen  at  once  that  in  the  seaboard  of 
the  United  States  of  Americ^a,  the  ingress  is  retarded  ])y  a  quantity 
represented  by  0*95,  and  the  egress  is  accelerated  by  a  quantity 
which,  in  the  mean,  is  0*83  nearly ;  so  that  the  whole  shortening 
is  represented  by  1*78  (the  geometrical  possible  maximum  being 
2'00).     That  locality,  therefore,  is  very  favourable. 

"  Selecting,  secondly,  the  parts  of  the  Earth  at  which  the  duration 
of  transit  would  be  longest,  it  will  be  found  that  the  choice  is  more 
limited,  and  the  practical  difficulties  rather  greater.  For  the  accel- 
eration of  ingress  at  2''  Greenwich  mean  time,  the  observing-station 
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ooght  to  be  on  the  riglit  side  of  the  diagram ;  and  for  the  retardatdoo 


Fig.  lai.— Tnniitor  Veuua,  IStt. 

of  egress  at  &"  Greenwich  mean  time,  it  ought  to  bo  on  the  left  aide 
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of  the  diagram.  It  is  impossible  to  satisfy  these  conditions,  except 
by  a  station  on  the  Antarctic  Continent.  From  this  and  other  con- 
siderations, it  has  been  found -that  the  place  must  be  in  7*"  East 
longitude  nearly.  Such  a  position  can  be  found  between  Sabrina 
Land  and  Kepulse  Bay.  Here  the  whole  lengthening  of  transit 
would  be  represented  by  1*61 ;  a  very  large  amount  (the  geometrical 
possible  maximum  being  2*00).  Combining  this  with  the  observ- 
ations at  Bermuda,  the  whole  difference  of  durations  would  be 
represented  by  3*41  (the  geometrical  maximimi  being  4*00).  This 
point  near  Sabrina  Land  is,  in  fact,  the  only  one  which  is  suitable 
for  the  observation." 

This  method,  we  see,  is  somewhat  more  complicated  than  that  by 
which  the  Moon's  distance,  or  that  of  the  inaccessible  object,  was 
determined ;  but  they  all  depend  upon  the  same  principle. 

We  have  given,  however,  but  the  spirit  of  the  method,  omitting 
all  the  difficulties  met  with  in  practice,  and  all  the  consequent  com- 
plications in  the  calculations.* 

We  must  next  endeavour  to  show  by  what  methods  we  have  been 
able  to  determine  the  distances  of  the  stars,  situated  beyond  our 
system,  or  at  least  of  some  of  them. 

The  method  of  triangulation  is  still  the  one  adopted.  But  the 
base  is  no  longer  either  the  radius  or  diameter  of  the  Earth. 
Already  we  know  that  the  angle  imdcr  which  our  Earth  would  be 
seen  at  the  Sun  is  extremely  small;  and  it  has  required  all  the 
precision  of  our  modem  astronomical  data  on  the  planetary  move- 
ments to  obtain  a  positive  result.  But  the  distance  of  the  stars  is 
so  considerable,  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  use  a  base  on  the 
surface  of  the  Earth. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  choose  a  base  elsewhere,  and  also 
some  other  unit  of  measurement.  Astronomers  at  once  thought  of  the 
distance  which  separates  the  Earth  from  the  Sun,  even  before  this 
distance  was  determined ;  so  that  the  problem  was  to  determine  liow 

*  The  reader  may  perhaps  ask  why  the  Sun's  parallax  is  not  detenu i noil 
directly  by  a  simple  triangulation,  as  in  the  other  problems  we  have  noticed. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  base  of  the  triangle,  at  its  maximum,  cannot  exceed  the 
dimensions  of  the  Earth's  diameter.  Now  the  distance  of  the  Sun  is  so  great 
that,  compared  to  this  base,  errors  of  observation  would  assume  a  considerable 
imi)ortance,  compare<l  to  the  extremely  small  angle  to  be  measured.  [For  in- 
.  stance,  an  error,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Moon  would  throw  us  out  only  100  miles, 
would  in  the  case  of  the  Sun  amount  to  10,000,000.]  This  difliculty,  therefore, 
has  to  be  got  over  by  utilising  the  transits  of  Venus— a  method  <lue  to  the 
illustriotus  Hallcy,  and  the  most  eflicacious  of  those  at  present  adopted. 

I  I 
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muny  times  the  Sun's  distance  waa  contained  in  the  distance  of  any 
given  star. 

Let  U3  see  in  what  manner  we  have  been  able  to  use  this  immense 
base-line,  which,  as  we  know,  contains  some  24,000  terrestrial  radii. 
Tict  us  again  take  a  familiar  comparison  for  an  example,  and  imagine 
an  observer  placed  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  plain.  Before  him,  on 
the  horizon,  is  a  tower,  the  top  of  which  appears  to  be  of  a  certain 
height  above  the  general  level  of  the  plain.  Now,  it  is  evident  that 
this  apparent  height  depends  upon  the  distance  of  the  observer  from 
it,  and. that  the  height  will  increase  as  he  approaches  the  object, 
and  decrease  as  he  recedes  from  it.  Let  us  glance  at  fig.  185,  ^Vhen 
the  observer  is  at  B,  the  visual  ray,  B  S,  has  caused  the  summit  of 


-^  ^  ■  ■  '^  -;k':,S*v  iiiafei^^Sr  J 


FiK.  is:..— App.ircnt  ■nrinlioij  j:i  the  hciRht  of  a  tower  at  dilTerDnt  iHstimi-M. 

Iho  tower  to  stand  out  on  the  background  of  clouds  at  I/.  If  he 
mnvc  from  B  to  A,  approiiching  the  tower,  the  new  visual  ray,  A  S, 
will  form  a  greater  angle  willi  the  surface  of  the  plain  than  the  first, 
iiiid  ihe  fop  of  the  structure  will  have  graduiilly  elevated  itself  from 
fi  U>  I!.  By  how  much?  By  iin  angular  quantity  exactly  equal  to 
tliat.  under  wliicli  an  eye  placed  at  S  would  sec  the  base  A  B,  that  is 
to  Muy,  the  line  tlic  length  of  which  measures  the  observer's  dis- 
placement. 

'Well,  the  Imriiiontal  plain  represents  to  iw  the  plane  of  tho  fer- 
rcslrial  orliil  ;  the  summit  of  iho  tower  is  a  star,  the  distance  of  which 
we  swk  ;  its  Iioiglit  ulwve  the  plain  is  what  is  culle<l  by  astronomers 
the  star'H  latitude ;   and   the  distance  traversed,  A  B,  will  be  that 
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which  the  Earth  accomplishes  in  six  months,  a  distance  of  some  190 
millions  of  miles.  The  displacement,  h  a,  is,  in  fact,  the  parallax 
of  the  star  referred  to  the  diameter  of  the  Earth's  orbit ;  it  is  double 
the  parallax  of  the  star  if  the  radius  of  that  orbit — the  distance  of 
the  Earth  from  the  Sun — be  taken  as  unit. 

The  question,  therefore,  consists  in  determining  whether  the 
latitude  of  the  star  is  sensibly  augmented,  when  the  Earth  has 
passed  from  the  first  to  the  second  position,  and  the  precise  value  of 
this  augmentation,  if  there  be  any. 

A  large  nimiber  of  most  delicate  observations  at  first  showed  no 
appreciable  variation  in  latitude ;  in  a  word,  it  was  impossible  to 
detect  any  change,  even  of  a  second  of  arc,  in  a  star's  place.  So 
that  the  visual  angle  under  which  form  one  of  these  stars  a  distance 
of  some  190,000,000  miles  is  sfeen, — is  almost  nil. 

Now,  in  order  that  any  given  length,  a  yard  for  instance, 
viewed  in  front,  may  be  reduced  so  that  it  will  subtend  an  angle  of 
one  second  only,  it  must  be  removed  from  our  eye  to  206,000  times 
its  own  distance. 

It  results,  therefore,  from  this,  that  the  stars  are  removed  from 
lis  at  least  206,000  times  the  distance  of  the  Sun  from  the  Earth — 
206,000  times  190,000,000  miles.  Let  us  imagine  in  space  a 
sphere,  having  the  Earth  for  centre,  and  this  tremendous  distance 
for  radius ;  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  not  a  single  star  could  lie 
within  it. 

However  interesting  this  first  datimi  may  be,  it  is  only  a  negative 
<me.  But  astronomers  were  not  discouraged.  They  increased  the 
pcorfection  of  their  methods,  and  suggested  a  second  still  more  deli- 
cate than  the  first.     We  will  endeavour  to  give  an  idea  of  it. 

Let  us  return  to  our  observer.  We  will  suppose  that  he  has 
not  been  able  to  detect  any  appreciable  increase  in  the  apparent 
height  of  the  tower,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  sraallness  of 
the  displacement  compared  with  the  distance  of  the  object  observed. 
Nevertheless,  this  increase,  however  small  it  may  be,  is  a  reality. 
How  then  can  he  detect  it  ?     In  this  manner. 

Instead  of  only  looking  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  he  will  compare 
its  position  with  a  neighbouring  point — neighbouring  at  least  in 
appearance — and  will  then  commence  his  approach.  One  of  two 
things  must  happen,  either  the  two  points  are  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  eye,  or  one  is  further  off  than  the  other. 

In  the  first  case,  the  variation  in  the  height  will  be  the  same  for 
both,  and  the  method  will  not  succeed.  In  the  second  case,  the  top 
of  the  tower  rising  higher  than  the  point  with  which  it  is  compared. 
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which  we  will  suppose  the  more  distant,  their  reciprocal  distances 
will  vary.  Now,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  much  more  easy  to  measure 
the  yariation  where  it  is  confined  within  small  limits,  than  where  it 
becomes  relatively  a  considerable  quantity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
small  apparent  movements  due  to  different  causes,  and  the  inevi- 
table errors  of  observation  and  instrument,  as  they  affect  in  a  like 
manner  both  points  observed,  may  all  be  neglected.  Such  is,  shortly, 
the  second  method  employed  by  astronomers,  the  success  of  which 
has  enabled  us  to  determine,  with  a  great  exactitude,  our  distance 
from  some  of  the  stars. 

Comparing  with  the  greatest  care,  and  for  several  years  in  suc- 
cession, the  apparent  position  of  several  couples  of  neighbouring 
stars,  [one  of  which,  by  virtue  of  its  proper  motion,  we  know  to  be 
nearer  to  us  than  the  other,]  we  have  been  able  to  determine  the  visual 
angle,  which  the  diameter  of  the  Earth's  orbit  subtends  at  the 
nearest.  We  have  already  dealt  with  the  results  of  this  method  of 
observation. 

Such  are,  in  their  most  elementary  form,  the  methods  employed 
by  astronomers  in  measuring  celestial  distances.  If,  by  means  of  the 
foregoing  explanations,  we  have  been  enabled  to  convince  our  readers 
of  the  certainty  of  the  results,  and  to  dispel  the  doubts  which  some 
among  them  may  have  entertained  on  the  possibility  of  the  solution 
of  this  problem,  our  end  is  gained.  But  it  must  be  fairly  stated  that, 
if  the  spirit  or  principle  of  the  methods  be  easy  to  comprehend,  the 
practical  working  out  of  them  is  extremely  difficult ;  all  the  resources 
of  the  mathematical  sciences,  all  the  most  precise  astronomical  know- 
ledge, so  patiently  accumulated  during  so  many  centuries,  all  the 
precision  of  our  measuring  instruments,  have  been  indispensable  for 
a^^i^^ng  at  their  exact  solution.  We  have  said  nothing  of  the  talent 
of  observation,  the  sagacity,  and  sometimes  the.  genius,  of  the  philo- 
sophers who  have  employed  them. 
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VISIT  TO  AN  OBSERVATORY. 

Instruments  for  obtaining  Magnified  Images  of  Celestial  Objects — The  Astro- 
nomical Telescope — Newtonian,  Herschelian,  Gregorian,  and  Silvered-Glass 
Beflectors — Instruments  used  in  Observatories :  Transit  Circle,  Equatorial. 

The  surprise  and  admiration  excited  by  a  description  of  the  mar- 
vels which  astronomers  have  discovered  in  the  depths  of  the  heavens 
are  always  accompanied  by  a  strong  desire  to  see  for  oneself. 
Hence  arises  a  very  pardonable  curiosity  to  know  more  of  the  in- 
struments, by  means  of  which  the  circle  of  our  knowledge  of  these 
magnificent  phenomena  is  being  continually  widened.  Telescopes, 
both  refractors  and  reflectors,  are  eagerly  sought  after ;  but  those 
most  frequently  met  with  are  ordinarily  so  small,  that  when  we 
compare  them  with  the  large  instruments  now  used  in  observatories 
the  sentiment  of  curiosity  is  rather  over-excited  than  satisfied. 

We  have  mentioned  Observatories — Temples  of  the  most  sub- 
lime of  the  sciences  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  profane,  that  is,  of 
a  large  majority  of  the  public,  are  looked  upon  as  mysterious  sanc- 
tuaries where,  in  the  silent  night  and  away  from  the  busy  hum  of 
men,  philosophers  are  in  intimate  communication  with  the  innu- 
merable worlds  which  people  the  Universe.  How  many  there  are 
among  us, — we  speak  of  those  interested  in  science, — anxious  to 
inspect  one  of  them  if  even  cursorily.  In  order,  therefore,  to  do  what 
we  can  to  satisfy  this  wish,  we  give  in  this  last  chapter  a  short 
description  of  the  principal  instruments  to  be  found  in  them. 

We  may  divide  astronomical  instruments  into  three  distinct 
classes: — 

Those  which  serve  to  increase  the  power  of  the  human  eye,  or,  in 
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other  wordsi  to  lessen  distances.  Such  are  Telescopes,  divided  into 
refracting  and  reflecting  telesoopesy  or,  as  they  are  called,  Refractors 
and  Meflectors ; 

Those  which  have  for  their  object  the  measurement  of  angles, 
and  by  means  of  which  we  determine  the  positions  'of  the  stars ; 
DvMed  Circles  and  Mierametera  are  the  principal  instruments  of  this 
class,  and  they  are  always  used  in  conjunction  with  telescopes ; 

Lastly,  those  which  enable  us  to  estimate  time  witii  all  the 
precision  requisite  in  astronomical  calculations  [that  is,  to  the  tenth 
part  of  a  second]  ;  such  are  Astronomical  Clocks  and  Chronometers. 

We  must  limit  ourselyes  here  to  the  first  class,  those  which,  by 
giving  us  a  magnified  image  of  the  object,  bring  it  ap]parently  nearer 
to  us,  and  thus  assist  our  sight.  By  reason  of  its  etymology 
(r^Xf ,  far,  and  ^xMriTv,  to  see),  the  term  Telescope  is  applied  to  all 
those  instruments  which  frdfil  this  condition,  whatever  be  their 
construction. 

In  Refractors^  the  light  is  made  to  pass  through  a  combination 


Fig.  180.— Theoretical  Section  of  the  ABtronomioal  Telescope. 

of  lenses,  called  the  Object-glass,  and  is  refracted,  or  bent,  to  the 
focus.  In  Reflectors,  the  rays  are  received  on  a  mirror,  or  Speculum, 
and  are  reflected  to  the  focus.  This  is  the  fundamental  distinction 
between  the  two  classes :  in  both  the  aerial  image  formed  at  the 
focus  is  examined  in  the  same  manner. 

The  following  description  will  enable  us  to  understand  the  spe- 
cific character,  which  we  have  thus  defined  in  such  a  general  manner. 

The  Astronomical  Telescope  is  a  refractor  formed,  as  we  have  seen, 
of  two  systems  of  lenses,  one  held  in  position  by  a  cylindrical  tube ; 
the  one  turned  towards  the  object  is  termed  the  Object-glass,  and  on  it 
falls  the  beam  of  rays  emitted  by  the  object  viewed ;  this  is  grasped 
by  the  object-glass,  and  made  to  converge,  at  a  certain  distance 
behind  it,  to  a  spot  called  the  focus;  where  it  forms  an  image  of  the 
object  observed.  This  image,  a  b  in  the  figure,  is  examined  by  the 
aid  of  a  magnifier,  in   precisely  the  same  manner  as  a  naturalist 
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examines  an  insect  or  a  plant.  The  eye,  in  looking  at  the  imago 
of  the  object  by  means  of  this  lens — which  again  may  be  and  ge- 
nerally is  a  combination  of  lenses — observes  it  magnified,  and  can 
examine  its  details.     Hence  it  is  called  an  eye-piece. 

Such  is  in  principle  the  construction  of  an  Astronomical  Telescope. 
It  must  be  observed  that  it  is  not  the  object  itself  which  is  observed 
by  means  of  the  eye-piece  but  its  image,  and  it  is  the  image  alone 
which  is  magnified. 

[A  word  now  as  to  the  power  of  the  telescope,  and,  first,  as  to  its 
iUuminatiny  power.  The  aperture  of  the  object-glass,  that  is  to  say, 
its  diameter,  being  larger  than  that  of  the  pupil  of  our  eye,  its  sur- 
fiice  can  collect  more  rays  than  our  pupil ;  if  this  surface  be  a  thousand 
times  greater  than  that  of  our  pupil,  it  collects  a  thousand  times 
more  light,  and  consequently  the  image  which  it  forms  at  its  focus 
is  a  thousand  times  brighter  than  the  image  thrown  by  the  lens 
of  our  eye  on  to  our  retina. 

Having  this  image  at  the  focus,  the  magmff/ing  power  of  the  tele- 
scope comes  into  play.  This,  in  the  general  opinion,  is  the  most  im- 
portant element  of  power.  It  varies  with  the  eye-piece  employed,  the 
ratio  of  the  focal  length  of  the  object-glass  to  that  of  the  eye-piece 
giving  its  exact  amount.  Bearing  in  mind  that  what  an  astronomer 
wants  is  a  good  clear  image  of  the  object  observed,  wx  shall  at  once 
recognise  that  magnifying  power  depends  upon  the  perfection  of  the 
image  thrown  by  the  object-glass  and  upon  the  illuminating  power. 
If  the  object-glass  does  not  perform  its  part  properly,  a  slight  mag- 
nification blurs  the  image,  and  the  telescope  is  useless.  Hence 
many  large  telescopes  are  inferior  to  much  smaller  ones  in  the 
matter  of  magnifying  power,  although  their  illuminating  power 
is  so  much  greater.  Hence,  again,  the  immeasurable  superiority 
of  refractors  over  reflectors  in  this  particidar;  for,  although  by 
virtue  of  their  illuminating  power  they  are  admirably  adapted  for 
observations  of  nebula),  where  the  best  definition  of  the  image  is 
required,  they  are  found  sadly  wanting. 

There  is  another  matter  to  be  mentioned.  In  the  case  of  stars, 
—  which,  by  reason  of  their  immense  distance  appear  as  points, — no 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  disk,  except  the  one  mentioned  further 
on,  follows  the  application  of  higher  magnifiers ;  wdth  planets  this  is 
different ;  each  increase  of  power  increases  the  size  of  the  image,  and 
therefore  decreases  its  brilliancy,  as  the  light  is  spread  over  a  larger 
area.  Hence  the  magnifying  power  of  a  good  telescope  is  always 
much  higher  for  stars  than  for  planets,  although  at  the  best,  it  is 
always  limited  by  the  state  of  the  air  at  the  time  of  observation.] 
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If  the  material  of  which  the  object-glaflsea  are  oompoaed  is  equally 
pure^  and  their  definitibn  equally  fine,  those  with  the  largest  ap  r/«. 
tures  possess  the  greatest  magnifying  power. 

To  return  to  the  objeot-glass.    It  is  composed  generally  of  t 
lenses,  in  juxtaposition,  or  nearly  so,  one  bi-conyex,  the  cratcn,  U 
other,  bi-concave,  the  flint    This  combination  is  required  to  deetr« 
the  chramatie  aberraiian,  which,  without  it,  would  surround  the  ima>  , 
with  a  halo  of  coloured  light,  and  destroy  the  purity  of  the  image. 
The  eye-piece  also  is  composed  generally  of  two  or  more  separate 
lenses,  the  object  of  which  is  to  reduce  the  distortion  of  the  image 
as  seen  through  a  single  lens,  and  to  increase  Hiefleld  of  view. 

In  fig.  186  is  given  a  section  or  interior  view  of  an  astronomical 
telescope,  similar  to  the  one  figured  in  fig.  187. 

[Among  the  most  remarkable  and  powerful  refractors  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  we  may  mention  that  at  Chicago,  of  18^inches  aperture^ 
the  work  of  the  celebrated  American  optician,  Alvan  Clark,  and  those 
at  Poulkowa  and  Cambridge,  TJ.S.,  each  of  15  inches  aperture,  from 


Fig.  1R7.— Section  of  the  Astrouomicnl  Telcwopo. 

the  aUlier  of  Merz,  the  successor  of  the  celebrated  Fraunhofer. 
While  we  write,  our  English  opticians,  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Sons,  are 
mounting  an  object-glass  which  they  have  just  completed,  of  the 
enormous  aperture  of  25  inches,  which  at  one  bound  surpasses  almost 
our  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  restores  England  to  the  place  it  held 
in  the  optical  art  in  the  time  of  Dollond.] 

We  now  come  to  the  Reflector,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  differs 
from  the  refractor  in  having  a  concave  mirror  to  reflect  light,  in- 
stead of  an  object-glass  to  refract  it.  The  mirror  requires  to 
be  ground  and  polished  with  the  most  consummate  care  and  skill 
as  its  surface  is  not  spherical,  as  are  those  of  object-glasses,  but 
parabolic. 

The  arrangement  of  the  mirror  and  the  eye-piece  is  of  course 
different  from  that  adopted  in  the  refractor,  as  the  mirror  is  opaque, 
and  its  concavity  must  be  turned  towards  the  sky.  We  give  three 
sections  of  reflectors  of  different  constructions  as  designed  by  their 
inventors,  Newton,  Gregory,  and  HerscheL 
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In  the  first  of  these  Instruments  (fig.  188),  the  luminous  rays 

r^  r  reflection  from  the  principal  speculum  M,  are  again  reflected 

I      n  a  smaUer  one  w,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°,  in  such  a  manner 

*t       to  throw  the  beam  to  the  side  of  the  ^,tube,  to  which  is  fixed 

.  eye-piece,  which  performs,  as  we  have  said,  the  functions  of  a 


Fig.  lS8.—NewtoniAii  Reflector. 

magnifier.  Thus,  in  Newton's  construction,  the  observer  is  placed 
sideways,  at  a  right  angle  to  the  direction  of  the  rays  which  enter 
the  telescope. 

In  the  Gregorian  form  (fig.  189),  the  great  speculum  is  pierced 
at  its  centre  and  the  aperture  holds  a  tube  containing  the  eye-piece ; 
the  small  mirror  is  placed  in  front  of  the  large  one,  its  reflecting 
surface  opposite  to  it  and  perfectly  parallel.     There  is,  therefore, 
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Fig,  189.— Gregorian  Reflootor. 

a  double  reflection,  as  in  the  Newtonian  form,  but  the  eye  of  the 
observer  is  directed  to  the  object  viewed.  This  double  reflexion 
naturally  much  enfeebles  the  light. 

The  "  front- view"  reflector, — Herschcl's  form  (fig.  190), — has  not 
this  disadvantage ;  there  is  but  one  mirror  M,  inclined  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tube  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  the  image  to  the  lower  edge 
of  the  end  of  the  tube  turned  towards  the  object.    This  arrangement 
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is  only  good  in  the  case  of  large  specula,  because  the  observer,  who 
is  compelled  to  turn  his  back  to  the  object  observed,  cuts  off  part 
of  the  beam  of  light  by  his  head. 

In  reflectors  the  loss  of  light  by  reflexion  is  much  greater  than 
that  caused  by  absorption  in  refractors ;  so  that  with  equal  apertures 
the  illuminating  power,  and  therefore  the  magnifying  power,  of  re- 
flectors are  very  much  less. 

Some  years  ago,  a  skilfid  physicist,  M.  L^on  Foucault,  who  is  so 
well  known  from  his  delicate  experiments  on  the  velocity  of  light 
and  his  invention  of  the  gyroscope,  suggested  the  construction  of 
glaas  mirrors,  coated  with  an  exceeding  thin  film  of  sUver,  chemi- 
cally deposited,  an  arrangement  which  would  much  reduce  the 
price  of  telescopes  and  would  render  their  polishing  extremely  easy. 
We  reproduce  here  (Plate  XXXVIII)  the  magnificent  instrument 
he  has  constructed  for  the  Observatory  of  Paris  (it  has  subsequently 
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Fig.  190.—  •'  Front  View  "  Reflector. 

been  removed  to  Marseilles.)  This  reflector  is  constructed  on  the 
Newtonian  principle. 

Among  the  remarkable  reflectors  at  present  in  use,  we  must 
mention  that  constructed  by  the  Earl  of  llosse,  and  erected  at 
Parsonstown,  in  Ireland.  This  colossal  instrument  is  of  60  feet 
focal  length,  and  the  mirror  is  6  feet  in  aperture.  We  have  seen 
wliat  good  use  the  illustrious  constructor  of  this  instrumental  mar- 
vel has  made  of  it  in  discovering  new  nebula),  whi(?h  had  resisted 
all  feebler  efforts.  The  instrument  cost  12,000/.  Plate  XXXVII 
gives,  according  to  the  Speculum  HartwelUatiurn,  views  both  of  the 
telescope  and  of  the  structure  which  supports  it  and  permits  its 
proper  handling. 

Nowadays,  when  the  heavens  are  explored  in  all  parts  by  tricxi 
observers,  provided  with  the  most  perfect  instruments,  it  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  physical 
constitution  of  our  svstem  and  of  the  other  sidereal  svsteins.  While 
the  telescope  was  young,  very   small   instruments    were    sufficient 
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to  secure  the  most  glorious  discoveries.  Galileo  saw  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter  by  means  of  a  telescope,  which  magnified  seven  times ; 
and  never  used  one  which  magnified  more  than  thirty-two  times. 
Let  us  add,  lest  amateurs  shoidd  be  discouraged,  that  a  small  tele- 
scope, of  less  than  three  inches  aperture,  and  with  magnifying  powers 
varying  from  60  to  300  times,  is  sufBcient  to  enable  one  to  pursue 
useful  investigations.  M.  Goldschmidt  discovered  fourteen  minor 
planets  with  a  telescope  such  as  wo  have  described;  and  he  has 
seen  the  satellite  of  Sirius  with  it  also* 

[We  are  glad  to  know  that  in  England  the  nimiber  of  medium- 
sized  refractors,  by  which  so  much  good  work  has  been  done,  is  rapidly 
increasing.  The  illustrious  Secchi,  we  think,  has  too  hastily  con- 
demned small  telescopes ;  and — bearing  in  mind  the  double-star  work 
done  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Dawes  with  a  small  telescope,  and  the  maps 
of  the  Moon  and  Mars  we  owe  to  the  observations  of  Beer  and  Madler, 
who  used  a  smaller  instrument  still, — the  increase  in  the  use  of  even 
small  telescopes  is  a  subject  for  much  congratulation. 

In  this  climate  of  ours,  which  by  the  way  is  not  so  bad,  astro- 
nomically speaking,  as  some  Anglophobes  would  make  it,  a  6-inch 
glass  is  doubtless  the  size  which  will  be  found  the  most  constantly 
useful ;  larger  aperture  being  frequently  not  only  useless,  but  hurtftd. 
Still,  4^  or  3|  inches  are  apertures  by  all  means  to  be  encouraged ; 
and  by  object-glasses  of  these  sizes,  made  of  course  by  the  best 
makers,  views  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  planets,  and  double  stars,  may  be 
obtained,  sufficiently  striking  to  set  many  seriously  to  work,  as 
amateur  observers,  and  with  a  prospect  of  doing  good,  useful  work. 

Thus  in  the  matter  of  double  stars,  a  telescope  of  2  inches  aper- 
ture, with  powers  varjring  from  60  to  100,  will  show  the  following 
stars  double : 

Polaris.  y  Arietis.  «  Geminorum. 

a  Piscium.  (  Hcrculis.  y  Leonis. 

/*  Draconis.  i  Ursro  Majoris.  I  Cassiopeo). 

A  4-inch  aperture,  powers  80-120,  reveals  the  duplicity  of 

fi  Ononis.  «  Lyrse.  2  Qeminorum. 

I  HjdrsB.  I  Urs89  Majoris.  r  Cassiopecc. 

f  Bootis.  y  Ceti.  *  Draconis. 
i  Leonis. 

And  a  6-inch,  powers  240-300, 

i  Arietis.  >-  Ophiuchi.  <  Equulei. 

^  Cygni.  20  Draconis.  C  Herculis. 

.32  Orionis.  »  Qeminorum. 
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The  testing  of  a  good  glass  refers  to  two  diflferent  qualities 
which  it  should  possess.  Its  quality,  as  to  material  and  the  fineness 
of  its  polish,  should  be  such  that  the  maximum  of  light  shall  be 
transmitted.  Its  quality,  as  to  the  curves,  should  be  such  that  the 
rays  passing  through  every  part  of  its  area  shall  converge  absolutely 
to  the  same  point,  with  a  chromatic  aberration  not  absolutely  nil, 
but  sufiicient  to  surround  objects  with  a  faint  dark  blue  light. 

The  convenient  altitude  at  which  Orion  culminates  in  these 
latitudes,  renders  it  particularly  eligible  for  observation  ;  and  during 
the  first  months  of  the  year,  our  readers  who  would  test  their 
telescopes,  will  do  well  not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  trying  the 
progressively  difficidt  tests,  both  of  illuminating  and  separating  power, 
aflforded  by  its  various  double  and  multiple  systems,  which  are  col- 
lected together  in  such  a  circumscribed  region  of  the  heavens,  that 
no  extensive  movement  of  their  instruments — an  important  point  in 
extreme  cases-wiU  be  necessary. 

Beginning  with  3,  the  upper  of  the  three  stars  which  form  the 
belt,  the  two  components  will  be  visible  in  almost  any  instrument 
which  may  be  used  for  seeing  them,  being  of  the  second  and  seventh 
magnitudes,  and  well  separated.  The  companion  to  jS,  though  of 
the  same  magnitude  as  that  to  3,  is  much  more  difiicult  to  observe, 
in  consequence  of  its  proximity  to  its  bright  primar}%  a  first  magni- 
tude star.  Quaint  old  Kitchener,  in  his  work  on  telescopes,  mentions 
that  the  companion  to  Rigel  has  been  seen  with  an  object-glass  of 
2  j-inch  aperture ;  it  should  be  seen,  at  all  events,  with  a  3-uieh. 
(J,  the  bottom  star  in  the  belt,  is  a  capital  test  both  of  the  dividing 
and  spacc-pcnctrating  powers,  as  the  two  bright  stars  of  the  second 
and  sixth  magnitudes,  of  which  the  close  double  is  composed,  are  but 
just  over  2\"  apart,  according  to  Secchi's  last  measurements.  The 
small  star  below,  which  the  late  Admiral  Smyth,  in  his  charming  book, 
"  The  Celestial  Cycle,*'  mentions  as  a  test  for  his  object-glass  of  5*9 
inches  in  diameter,  is  now  plainly  to  be  seen  in  a  3|.  The  colours  of 
this  pair  have  been  variously  stated,  Struve  dubbing  the  sixth  mag- 
nitude— which,  by  the  way,  was  missed  altogether  by  Sir  John 
Herschel  — **  olivaceasubnibicunda." 

That  either  our  modem  opticians  contrive  to  admit  more  light 
by  means  of  a  superior  polivsh  imparted  to  the  surfaces  of  the  object- 
glass,  or  that  the  stars  themselves  are  becoming  brighter,  is  again 
evidenced  by  the  point  of  light,  preceding  one  of  the  brightest  stars 
in  the  sy^^te^l,  composing  cr.  This  little  twinkler  is  now  always  to 
be  seen  in  a  3J-inch,  while  the  same  authority  we  have  before  quoted 
— Acbniral  Smyth — speaks  of  it  as  being  of  very  difficult  vision  in 
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his  instrument  of  much  larger  dimensions.  In  this  very  beautiftJ 
compound  system,  there  are  no  less  than  seven  principal  stars ;  and 
there  are  several  other  faint  ones  in  the  field.  The  upper  very  faint 
companion  of  X  is  a  delicate  test  for  a  3  J  inch,  which  aperture,  how- 
ever, will  readily  divide  the  closer  double  of  the  principal  stars,  which 
are  about  6"  apart. 

These  objects,  with  the  exception  df  ^,  have  been  given  more  to 
test  the  space-penetrating  than  the  dividing  power ;  the  telescope's 
action  on  52  Ononis  will  at  once  decide  this  latter  quality.  This 
star,  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye  on  a  fine  night,  to  the  right  of  a 
line  joining  a  and  3,  is  a  very  close  double.  The  components,  of  the 
sixth  magnitude,  are  separated  by  less  than  two  seconds  of  arc,  and 
the  glass  which  shows  a  good  mde  black  division  between  them,  free 
from  all  stray  light,  the  spurious  disks  being  perfectly  round,  and  not 
too  large,  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

The  "  spurious  disk,"  which  a  fixed  star  presents,  as  seen  in  the 
telescope,  is  an  effect  which  results  from  the  passage  of  the  light 
through  the  object-glass ;  and  it  is  this  appearance  which  necessitates 
the  use  of  the  largest  apertures  in  the  observation  of  close  double 
stars,  as  the  size  of  the  star's  disk  varies,  roughly  speaking,  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  aperture  of  the  object-glass. 

Then,  again,  we  have  a  capital  test  object  in  the  great  "  Fish- 
mouth  "  Nebula,  by  far  the  most  glorious  of  its  class  in  the  Northern 
hemisphere,  and  surpassed  only  by  that  surrounding  the  variable 
star  jj  Argds  in  the  Southern.  And  although,  of  course,  the  beauty 
and  vastness  of  this  stupendously  remote  nebula  increase  with  the 
increased  power  of  the  instrument  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  a  large 
aperture  is  not  needed  to  render  it  a  most  impressive  and  awe- 
inspiring  object  to  the  beholder.  In  an  ordinary  5-foot  achromatic, 
many  of  its  details  are  to  be  seen  under  favourable  atmospheric 
conditions.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  studying  its  appearance,  as 
seen  in  the  most  powerful  telescopes,  are  referred  to  the  plate  in 
Sir  John  Herschel's  "  Results  of  Astronomical  Observations  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  in  which  all  its  features  are  admirably  de- 
lineated, and  the  positions  of  150  stars,  which  surround  d  in  the  area 
occupied  by  the  Nebula,  laid  down. 

This  star  to  which  we  wish  to  call  especial  attention,  is  situate 
(see  fig.  130)  opposite  the  bottom  of  the  "  fauces,"  the  name  given  to 
the  indentation  which  gives  rise  to  the  appearance  of  the  "fish's 
mouth."  This  object,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  designated 
the  "  trapezium,"  from  the  figure  formed  by  its  principal  components, 
consists,  in  fact,  of  six  stars,  the  fifth  and  sixth  {y  and  a'),  being 
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excessively  faint.  Our  previous  remark,  relative  to  the  increased 
brightness  of  the  stars,  applies  here  with  great  force ;  for  the  fifth 
escaped  the  gaze  of  the  elder  Herschel,  armed  with  his  powerfiil  in- 
struments, and  was  not  discovered  till  1826,  by  Struve,  who,  in  his 
turn,  missed  the  sixth  star,  which,  as  well  as  the  fifth,  has  been  seen 
in  modem  achromatics  of  such  small  size  as  to  make  all  comparison 
with  the  giant  telescopes  us^  by  these  astronomers  ridiculous. 

Sir  John  Herschel  has  rated  /  and  a'  of  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth 
magnitudes — the  latter  requires  a  high  power  to  observe  it,  by  reason 
of  its  proximity  to  a.  Both  these  stars  have  been  seen  in  an  ordinary 
5-foot  achromatic,  by  Cooke,  of  3j-inches  aperture,  a  fact  speaking 
volumes  for  the  perfection  of  surface  and  polish  attained  by  our 
'dodem  opticians. 

Observations  shoidd  always  be  commenced  with  the  lowest  power, 
gradually  increasing  it  until,  the  limit  of  the  aperture,  or  of  the 
atmospheric  condition  at  the  time,  is  reached :  the  former  being  taken 
as  equal  to  the  number  of  hundredths  of  inches  which  the  diameter 
of  the  object-glass  contains.  Thus,  a  3|-inch  object-glass,  if  really 
good,  shoidd  bear  a  power  of  375  on  double  stars  where  light  is  no 
object ;  the  planets,  the  Moon,  &c.,  will  be  best  observed  with  a  much 
lower  power. 

It  is  always  more  or  less  dangerous  to  look  at  the  Sun  directly 
with  a  telescope  of  any  aperture  above  two  inches,  as  the  dark 
glasses,  without  which  the  observer  would  be  at  once  blinded,  are 
apt  to  melt  and  crack  from  the  concentrated  heat.  We  must,  how- 
ever, except  the  cases  in  which  a  Dawes'  solar  eye-piece  is  employed, 
its  smaller  field  of  view,  and  consequently  reduced  beam  admitted  to 
the  eye,  ob\date  the  objections  attaching  to  direct  \asion. 

A  diagonal  reflector,  however,  which  reflects  an  extremely  small 
per-centage  of  light  to  the  eye,  and  by  reason  of  its  prismatic  form 
refracts  the  rest  away  from  the  telescope,  afibrds  a  very  handy 
method  of  solar  observation.  When  this  is  used,  it  is  possible  even 
to  light  a  cigar  at  the  focus,  while  the  Sun  is  observed  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner  by  the  rays  intercepted  by  the  reflector. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  object-glass  is  properly  adjusted. 
This  may  be  done  by  observing  the  image  of  a  large  star  out  of 
focus.  If  the  light  be  not  equally  distributed  over  the  image,  or  the 
diffraction  rings  are  not  circular,  the  screws  of  the  cell  should  be 
carefully  loosened,  and  that  part  of  the  cell  towards  which  the  rings 
are  thrown  very  gently  tapped  with  wood,  imtil  perfectly  equal  illu- 
mination is  arrived  at.  This,  however,  should  onlv  be  done  in  extreme 
cases  ;  it  is  here  especially  desirable  that  we  sliould  let  wvll  alone.] 
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We  will  Dov  describe  some  of  the  moat  important  work  carried 
on  in  Observatories.  One  of  the  first  rooms  we  enter, — we  suppose 
oorselres  in  the  Paris  Observatory, — is  that  in  which  the  meridian 
instruments  are  placed.  Here  at  once  our  attention  is  riveted  by- 
telescopes,  divided  circles,  and  clocks,  that  is  to  say,  by  instruments 
which  amplify  our  vision,  measure  angles  and  positions,  and  mea- 
sure and  divide  the  time. 

Three  telescopes,  of  which  one  is  fixed  to  the  centre  of  a  large 
circle,  attached  to  a  wall  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  of  which  the 
nearest  is  the  most  modem  and  the  most  powerful,  have  all  the 
same  allotted  task,  that  of  showing  us  with  precision  the  moment 
at  which  the  stars  pass  through  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  and  of 
measuring  their  angular  distances  &om  the  zenith,  whence  their 
position  with  regard  to  the  celestial  equator  can  be  deduced. 

The  first  instrument  is  styled  a  mural  circle,  the  others  are  transit 
imtruments. 

In  all  these  instruments  the  telescopes  are  arranged  to  turn 
freely  on  their  axes,  placed  horizontally  in  a  direction  east  ond  west, 
or  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  tho  meridian.  The  axis  of  each 
telescope,  therefore,  never  leaves  this  plane,  and  as  the  daily  movement 
of  the  Earth  .brings  by  turns  all  the  stars  on  the  meridian,  it  is  always 
possible  to  observe  the  exact  instant  of  the  transit,  or  passage,  of 
one  of  them  through  this  plane.  To  render  this  observation  more 
easy,  the  transit  instruments  are  provided  with  a  series  of  fine 
spider  webs  placed  ot  the  focus ;  these  are  shown 
in  fig.  191,  The  higher  the  power  employed, 
the  more  rapidly  does  the  star  move  across  the 
field  of  view,  and  the  more  necessary  does  it 
become  to  notice  the  exact  instant  at  which  the 
star  passes  behind  the  different  "  wires,"  as  they 
are  called,  the  error  of  observation  being  di- 
minished by  taking  the  mean  of  the  times  of  the 
transits  across  all  of  them. 

We  see  in  Plate  XXXIX,  by  the  side  of  the  meridian  instruments, 
two  astronomical  clocks  regulated  to  sidereal  time  and  beating  side- 
real seconds.  The  noise  of  the  beat  is  sufGcient  to  enable  the 
observer  to  follow  the  time,  this  he  estimates  to  within  a  tenth  of  a 
second,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  know  most  exactly  the  instant  of 
transit  when  it  takes  place  between  two  successive  beats. 

Visitors  will  scarcely  care  to  regulate  their  watches  by  the  time 
kept  by  these  clocks,  which,  as  we  have  before  said,  is  sidereal,  or 
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star-time,  reckoning  throughout  twenty-four  hours,  the  transit  of  the 
first  point  of  Aries  being  the  start-point. 

The  mural  circle  consists  of  a  metallic  circle  divided  into  degrees 
and  fractions  of  a  degree,  and  placed  in  the  meridian.  A  movable 
telescope  attached  to  its  centre  allows  us  to  observe  a  star  at  the 
moment  of  transit ;  the  direction  of  the  telescope  shows  the  angular 
distance  between  the  actual  position  of  the  star  and  the  zenith; 
hence  we  can  conclude  its  declination,  the  angular  distance  of  the 
star  from  the  celestial  equator. 

The  mural  circle,  therefore,  serves  also  as  a  transit  circle ;  re- 
ciprocally we  now  attach  divided  circles  to  transit  instruments  by 
means  of  which  the  zenith  distance  is  measured.  The  magnificent 
transits,  both  on  the  one  model,  with  which  both  Greenwich  and 
Paris  are  now  endowed,  perform  both  these  important  Amotions. 

» From  the  transit-room  we  must  now  pass  to  the  dome,  under 
which  is  placed  the  large  equatorial  of  16  inches  aperture. 

As  the  meridian  instruments  enable  us  to  observe  the  stars  only 
for  a  few  moments  as  they  are  passing  the  meridian,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  have  large  telescopes  to  follow  them  through  those 
regions  of  the  heavens  through  which  they  are  carried  by  the  diurnal 
movement. 

This  desideratimi  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  equntorml. 

As  we  see  on  Plate  XL,  the  telesco])e  is  fixed  on  an  axis,  on  which 
it  can  move  up  and  down  as  it  wore,  keeping  the  same  right  as- 
cension ;  this  axis  is  attached  to  another,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
Earth ;  and  when  this  last  axis  is  in  motion,  the  telescope  can  change 
it«  right  ascension.  It  is,  therefore,  also  free  to  move  in  every 
direction  by  a  combination  of  those  two  movements.  The  other 
most  important  parts  of  this  instnmient  are  as  follow :  firstly,  the 
telescope  ;  then  a  divided  circle,  at  riglit  angles  to  the  declination 
axis,  this  measures  the  declination  or  the  angle  distance  of  a  star 
from  the  celestial  pole  a  second  circle  at  right  angles  to  the  polar 
axis,  and  therefore  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  which  measures 
right  ascension. 

There  is  also  a  clock-work  movement,  which  carries  the  instru- 
ment in  one  direction  as  fast  as  the  diurnal  movement  of  the  Earth 
is  carrying  it  in  the  other.  From  this  results  that,  if  the  telescope 
be  directed  towards  a  celestial  object,  such  object  can  be  kept  in 
the  field  of  view  for  hours.  This  affords  a  great  facility  for  obser- 
vations of  the  planetary  disks,  sun-spots,  the  heads  of  coinetvS,  &o. 

The  equatorial  may  also  be  used  for  determining  celestial  j)o- 
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sitions,  the  divided  circles,  which  enable  us  to  find  stars  and  other 
objects  in  the  day  time,  being  used  for  this  purpose. 

We  would  gladly  have  entered  into  some  particulars  of  the  way 
in  which  t£e  measurement  of  angles  is  accomplished,  and  of  the 
instruments  used,  of  the  precision  at  which  astronomers  have  arrived, 
thanks  to  the  ingenious  methods  and  the  progress  of  mechanical  and 
optical  art.  We  should  then  have  referred  to  micrometers,  divided 
circles,  heliometers  and  other  instruments  employed  in  observations. 
But  our  description  of  the  instruments  used  by  astronomers  is 
already  long.  We  must,  therefore,  refer  to  special  treatises  those 
who  are  desirous  of  entering  more  into  detail  in  these  matters. 
Our  object  will  have  been  sufficiently  gained  if  in  exciting  curi- 
osity we  have  succeeded  in  giving  the  desire  to  study  a  science  so 
capable  of  elevating  the  mind,  and  of  afibrding  it  the  pureM  and 
noblest  enjoyments. 
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IV.  — THE   SUN. 
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v.— ADDITIONAL  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  MOON. 
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VI.— SATURN'S  RINGS. 
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VII.— TIME. 


I.— THK   YEAR. 


The  mean  sidereal  year 

The  mean  solar  or  tropical  year  . . 

The  mean  anomalistic  year 


Mean  aolar  days. 
365**     6"»     9"  9«*0 
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II.— THE  MONTH. 


Lunar  or  Synodic  Month 
Tropical  Month 
Sidereal        „ 
Anomalistic  .. 
Nodical 
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27 
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13 

18  37-40 

27 
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5  35-60 

The  lunar  month  is  the  same  as  the  lunation  or  synodic  month,  and  is  tbe  time 
which  elapses  between  two  consecutive  new  or  full  moons,  or  in  which  the  moon 
returns  to  the  same  position  relatively  to  the  Earth  and  Sun. 

The  periodic  month  or  synodic  month  is  the  revolution  with  respect  to  the  movable 
equinox. 

The  sidereal  month  is  the  interval  between  two  successive  conjunctions  with  the  same 
fixed  star. 

The  anomalistic  month  is  the  time  in  which  the  Moon  returns  to  the  same  point 
(for  example,  the  perigee  or  apogee)  of  her  movable  elliptic  orbit. 

The  nodical  month  is  the  time  in  which  the  Moon  accomplishes  a  revolution  with 
respect  to  her  nodes,  the  line  of  which  is  also  movable. 


III.— THE  DAY. 

The  Apparent  Solar  Day,  or  interval  between  two 
transits  of  the  Sun  over  the  meridian 

The  Mean  Soiar  Day,  or  interval  between  two 
transits  of  the  mean  Sun  over  the  meridian 


variable. 
0    24      0      0 


(Artronomera  reckon  this  day  from  noon  to  noon,  through  the  24  hours.) 


The  Sidereal  Day 
The  Mean  Lumar  Day 
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VIII.— CATALOGUE  OP  KNOWN  VARIABLE  STARS.* 
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+     7  22-8 

19C± 

1 

1.5 

J.  Hersehel 

R  Monocerotis  . . 

0  32     4 

+     8  50-9 

•  • 

10 

13 

Schmidt 

^  Geminonim     . . 

6  50  24 

+  20  45-5 

10-10 

3.8 

4.5 

Schmidt 

B  Geminorum  . . 

0  59  32 

+  22  64-1 

370 

7.3 

11 

Hind 

B  Cnnis  Minoris 

7     I  32 

+  10  13« 

329 

8 

10 

Argelander 

S  Canis  Minoris 

7  25  39 

+     8  35-0 

335 

7.5 

13  < 

Hind 

S  Geminonim    . . 

7  35  34 

+  23  45-2 

294-07 

9.2 

13.5< 

Hind 

T  Geminorum    . . 

7  41  30 

+  24     3-3 

288-04 

9.5 

13.5  < 

Hind 

U  Geminorum  .. 

7  47  23 

+  22  20-5 

97 

9 

13.5< 

Hind 

*  This  catalogue  has  been  recently  communicated  (in  a  more  complete  form)  to 
the  lloyal  Astronomical  Society  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Chambei*s,  to  whom,  and  to  Mr.  G.  Knott 
and  Mr.  Baxendell,  the  Editor  is  indebted  for  a  careful  revision  and  additional  in- 
formation. 

t  This  is  the  celebrated  temporary  star  observed  by  Tycho  Brah^. 

♦  This  is  Hind's  celebrated  "  crimson  star."  It  well  deserves  all  that  has  been  said 
of  it,  for  it  is  a  truly  remarkable  object.  In  1855  Schmidt  reported  it  to  be  gaining  light 
and  losing  colour;  when  I  last  saw  it,  however,  on  .January  4,  1805,  its  colour  was  as 
deep  a  ruby  as  well  could  be.    Its  magnitude  gauged  by  Dawes's  method  was  0|. 

§  The  symbol  signifies  that  the  star's  minimum  magnitude  fell  below  that  given  ; 
how  much  is  not  known. 
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Btar. 
K  Cancri 

B.A. 
1870. 
h     m      ■ 

8    0  24 

Ded. 
1870. 

o      / 
+  12     7-4 

Period. 

Day*. 
359 

Change  of 
Magnitude. 

from         to 

0      ip< 

Authority. 
Schwerd 

U  Cancri 

8  28  10 

+  19  20-5 

300 

9 

13.5< 

Chacomac 

S  Cancri 

8  36  30 

+  19  30-0 

9-48 

8 

10.5 

Hind 

S  HydrsD 

8  40  47 

+     3  33-5 

250 

8.5 

13.5 

Hind 

T  Cancri 

8  49  14 

+  20  20-7 

455± 

9.5 

12 

Hind 

T  HydrflB 

H  49  20 

-    8  38-7 

292or320±  0.5 

10.5 

Hind 

«  Hydr® 

9  21  12 

-    8     5-9 

55 

2.5 

8 

J.  Herschel 

B  Leonis  Minoris 

9  37  46 

+  35     0-5 

1  year ;+: 

7 

11 

Schonfeld 

R  Leonis 

9  40  34 

+  12     1-8 

812-57 

5 

11.5 

Koch 

R  Ursffi  Migoris 

10  35  25 

+  09  27-4 

301 -90 

7 

13 

Pogson 

n  ArgAs 

10  40    2 

-  59     0-1 

40  years 

1 

4 

Bnrchell 

S  Leonis 

11     4     7 

+     0  10-1 

192 

9 

13  < 

Chacomao 

Leonis 

11  31  46 

+    4     5-5 

•  • 

10 

14 

C.  H.  Peters 

R  ComffiBerenicis 

11  57  35 

+  19  30-3 

1  year :+: 

8 

L3< 

Schonfeld 

T  Yirginis 

12     7  66 

-    5  18-7 

337 

8 

13< 

Boguslawski 

T  Ursffi  Miyjoris 

12  30  28 

+  00  12-2 

257 

0.7 

13<. 

Argelander 

R  Virginia 

12  31  54 

+     7  42-2 

146 

0.5 

11< 

Harding 

S  Ursie  Migoris 

12  38  15 

+  01  48-3 

222-0 

7.5 

12 

Pogson 

U  Virginia 

12  44  30 

+     0  15-7 

212 

7.5 

12  < 

Harding 

V  Virginia 

13  21     6 

-    2  29-7 

252 

7 

Goldschmidt 

R  (v)  Hydrffi      . . 

13  22  37 

-  22  30-4 

447-8 

4 

io< 

J.P.Maraldi 

S  Virginia 

13  liO  13 

-    0  31-4 

380-11 

0 

11 

Hind 

T  Bootis 

14    8     0 

+  19  40-5 

•  ■ 

9.7 

u< 

Baxendell 

S  Bootia 

14  18  32 

+  54  24-2 

•  • 

8 

12 

Argelander 

R  Camelopardi  . . 

14  27  35 

+  84  25-2 

205 

7 

13 

Winnecke 

R  Bootia 

14  31  27 

+  27  18-1 

190 

8 

12 

Argelander 

XT  Bootia 

14  34  4s 

+  28     1-4 

•  • 

9.5 

13 

Baxendell 

S  Sorpentis 

15  15  34 

-*■  14  47-0 

359 

8 

io< 

Harding 

S  Coronffi 

15  10    0 

+  31  50-2 

•  • 

0.5 

Hencke 

R  Corona; 

15  43  13 

+  28  33-5 

350 

0.2 

13< 

Pigott 

)  LibriB 

]5  43  14 

-    8    2-4 

0-98 

Schmidt 

R  Serpentia 

15  44  44 

+  15  31-8 

352 

0.5 

io< 

Harding 

R  LibriG 

15  40  15 

-  15  50-8 

722 

9 

13.5< 

Pogson 

R  Herculis 

16    0  23 

+  18  43-4 

310 

8.5 

13.5 

Argelander 

T  Scorpii 

10     9  18 

-  22  390 

•  • 

7 

13< 

Anwers 

R  Scorpii 

10     9  54 

-  22  37-3 

048 

9 

14< 

Chacomac 

S  Scorpii 

10     9  56 

-  22  34-2 

304 

9 

13< 

Chacomac 

U  Scorpii 

10  14  59 

-  17  :i4-5 

•  • 

9.5 

13.5 

Pogson 

U  Herculis 

10  20    3 

+  19  11-4 

•  • 

7 

13 

Hencke 

30  Herculia 

10  24  22 

+  42  10-1 

100 

5 

0 

Hnxendell 

T  Ophiuchi 

16  26  18 

-  15  51-2 

•  • 

10.5 

13< 

Pogson 

S  Ophiuchi 

10  20  47 

-  10  53-1 

229-3 

9.3 

13.5< 

Pogson 

S  Herculia 

10  45  59 

+  15     9-7 

303 

7.5 

12.5 

Schonfehl 

♦Nova  Ophiuchi 

10  53  13 

-  12  41-4 

•  • 

4.5 

13.5  < 

Hind 

*  This  is  Hind's  well-known  star  which  suddenly  blazed  out  in  Ophiuchus  in  tlie 
tfpring  of  1848,  concerning  which  see  Mionthly  Noticet  R.A.S.  vol.  viii.  p.  140. 
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APPBHOIX. 


8ttr. 

R  Ophiuchi 
«  Herenlia 
Nova  Ophiaohi 
T  flerenUs 
TSerpentiB 
BScntiSoliteskii 
/S  Lyro  • . 

B(18)Lgrfn 
B  Aqoilse 
TSagittarii 
R  Sagittarii 
S  Sagittarii 
B  Cygni 
♦VulpeculflB 
S  YulpecnlflB 
xCygm 
«  A-quilflB 
S  Cygni 

B  Capricomi     . . 
S  AqnilaB 
B  Sagittac 
B  Delphini 
P  (34)  Cygni      . . 
R  (24)  Cephei     . . 
S  Delphini 
T  Delphini 
U  Capricomi 
T  Aqiiarii 
R  Vulpeculae 
T  Capricomi 
S  Cephei 
fA  Cephei 
T  Pegasi 
—  Aquarii 
2  Cephei 
S  Aquarii 
fi  Pegasi 
R  Pegasi 
R  Aquarii 
R  Cassiopeee 


BJk. 
189Q. 
li      m     ■ 

17  0  18 
17    8  48 

17  33  01 
16    4  11 

18  33  38 
18  40  88 
18  40  17 

18  01  33 

19  0  7 
19  8  48 
19  9  4 
19  11  49 
19  88  30 
19  43  14 
19  43  4 
19  40  84 

19  40  01 
30  3  47 
30  4  1 

0  39 
8  8 
8  39 

30  13  0 

20  23  41 
20  37  5 
20  39  20 
20  40  54 
20  43  6 

20  58  36 

21  14  50 

21  36  47 

31  39  31 

32  2  33 

22  22  31 
22  24  21 
1?2  50  8 

22  57  28 

23  0  7 
23  37  5 
23  51  40 


20 
30 
30 


BeoL 
1870. 

-  IS  00*0 
+  14  83-4 

-  31  331 
•f  81  0-0 
+  6  13-0 

-  0  00*0 
+  38  13-7 
+  43  46*6 
+  8  3-1 

-  17  110 

-  19  83-0 

-  19  10-6 
+  49  04-0 
+  36  09-8 
+  36  07'9 
+  33  30-3 
+  0  40*4 
+  07  36-7 

-  14  39'3 
+  10  14-3 
+  16  30-0 
+  8  41-4 
+  87  37-8 
+  88  44-0 
+  16  37-4 
+  15  55-7 
+  15  15-0 

-  5  37-0 
+  23  18-4 

-  15  42-0 
+  78  2-3 
+  58  11-1 
+  11  54-2 

-  10  360 
+  57  45-0 

-  21  2-1 
+  27  92-7 
+  9  50-6 

-  16  0-3 
+  50  39-9 


Daya. 
804-6 

88-0 

•  • 

164-7 

310 
71*70 
13*906 
4tf 

8010 

«  ■ 

460 

•  • 
416*73 

67-9 
406*06 
7-1763 

334 

•  •  • 

134  ± 

70-88 

•  • 

18  years :+: 

73  years  ^^ 

284 

332 

420 

197 
138-6 

274 

470 
5  or  6  years 

•  • 

4f  years 
5-3664 
279-3 
31-5  or  43-4 

578 

354  or  388-5 

434-81 


Ohanmof 
Magmtnde. 


from 

B 
8.1 

7.9 
10.0 
0 

8.0 
4.3 
6.0 
8.0 
8 
10.0 
8 

8.8 

0 

3.6 

9 

9.0 

8.9 

8.3 

9 

3 


5 


8 

8.6 
11 

7.8 

8 

9 

8.9 

4 
10 

7.8 

3.7 

8 

2 

8.5 

7 

6 


to 
18.0< 

8.9 

. . 
13< 
U< 

9 

4.0 

4.6 

13^< 
13< 

14< 

•  • 

9.8 
13< 

4.4 
13  < 
13.5 
11.3 
10.3 
13< 

6< 
11 
13-5 
12 
13.5  < 

0 

13.5 
14< 
11.12 

6 

13  < 

4.8 
IK 

2.5 
13.5 
10< 

14  < 


Antbority. 

Pogson 
W.  HezHohel 
D.  Fabiidus 
Argelander 
Bazendell 
Pigott 
Goodrioke 
Bazendell 
Aigelander 
Pogson 
Pogson 
Pogson 
Pogson 
Anthelm 
Bogerson 
6.  Kirch 
Pigott 
Argelander 
Hind 
Baxendell 
Baxendell 
Hencke 
Jansen 
Pogson 
Baxendell 
Baxendell 
Pogson 
Goldschmidt 
Argelander 
Hind 
Winnecke 
W.  Herschel 
Hind 
Rii  inker 
Goodricke 
Argelander 
Schmidt 
•Hind 
Harding 
Pogson 


A  celehrated  **  temporary  star." 


A  CATALOGUE  OF  CELESTIAL  OBJECTS. 


The  following  Catalogue  is  designed  to  furnish  a  series  of  objects  available 
for  achromatic  telescopes  of  about  three  inches'  aperture  and  four  feet  focal 
length.  With  very  few  exceptions,  those  visible  in  England  have  actually 
been  examined  with  an  instrument  of  this  size ;  the  remainder  have  been 
selected  with  care  from  various  sources,  but  chiefly  from  Sir  J.  Herschel's 
"  Cape  Observations."  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  first  systematic  abridg- 
ment of  the  catalogues  contained  in  that  work  yet  attempted.  By  adopting 
the  plan  of  combining  northern  and  southern  objects,  the  lists  which  follow 
have  been  made  available  for  use  in  either  hemisphere.  Speaking  generally, 
double  stars  are  characteristic  of  the  northern  heavens;  remarkable  clusters  and 
nebulje,  of  the  southern.  Nearly  all  the  celebrated  aggregations  of  stars  are 
situated  south  of  the  celestial  equator,  whilst  important  doubles  are  rather 
scarce  there. 

PART  I— DOUBLE,  TRIPLE,  AND  MULTIPLE  STARS. 

As  a  general  rule,  no  stars  f^re  inserted  which  are  less  than  2"  or  more 
than  GO"  apart.  Also,  as  a  general  rule,  no  principal  star  is  included  which 
is  less  than  the  6jth  magnitude,  and  no  secondary  one  which  is  less  than 
the  7Jth  ;  but  in  some  special  cases  these  limitations  have  been  disregarded, 
as  in  regions  where  objects  are  sparsely  scattered  and  an  adequate  number 
fulfilling  the  requisite  conditions  could  not  be  obtained.  Many  stars,  double 
when  examined  by  small  telescopes,  appear  triple  and  quadniple  in  larger 
ones :  reckoned  under  the  latter  head  they  would  be  inappropriate  for  this 
list,  but  not  so,  regarded  in  the  more  elementary  fonn.  The  magnitudes 
are  chiefly  from  Smyth  and  Webb;  the  distances  from  Secchi  and  Dembowski. 
Secchi's  epoch  is  generally  1857±;  Deinbowski's,  1863  ±.  Where  their 
catalogues  failed,  recourse  was  had  to  Smyth  as  a  rule.  In  double-star 
nomenclature  A  denotes  the  largest  star,  and  B,  C  ,  &c.,  the  smaller  ones 
in  succession. 

Star.  R.A.  1870.        Decl.  1870.  Mag.  Dlstouco.  Notai. 

b     in  o  ' 

jS  Toncnni         . .  . .       0  25  84     -  OH  40-4  both  5  28 

^  Anaromedro..  ..       0  21)  .'iO     +33     0-2        4i  and  9        30 

•f  Ca.ssi(»pcff;     ..         ..      0  41    0     +  67    7*8        4    and  7^        6-9    700-year  binary 

For  this  Catalo<^ue  the  Editor  is  indebted  to  the  kin  Iness  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Chambors. 


B^  ISra.         Dnd.  IB 


asKHdnm      .. 

043  68 

+  37    0-3 

6iMid6 

4-5 

^'Puchun      ..        .. 

0M49 

+  90  400 

both  6^ 

30 

•lUrBBHiDOria 

I  11  IT 

+  88  87*0 

3i«.d0i 

18-4 

37  Cad 

1    T4g 

-    B  37-5 

e    it)d7} 

01 

DRriduii 

I  U  03 

-  06  61-3 

both6i 

3-7 

rAriMii 

14a  93 

+  18  3S'0 

4tuid6 

e-8 

xArietiB 

1  tW41 

+  39  07'T 

6}uid8 

37 

■  PiBflinni 

1  66  IS 

+    9    8-1 

5    indn 

a-s 

1  fi6  55 

+  41  49-4 

8lM)d6{ 

10-3; 

B  alao  double 

00  AndifnifdH. 

3    3    4 

+  38  95-5 

0   and? 

IB 

Trianguli       .. 

9    4  49 

+  99  41-8 

SiudT 

3-6 

78  F  II.  CHriopMB     .. 

9  IB  99 

+  as  49D 

4i.  7,  ■Dd  g 

l-8and7"-8 

•  FoniMda 

938    S 

-  38  4B-a 

OiandB 

10 

80Arieti»       .. 

999  90 

+  34    4-0 

a    udT 

38 

ISPenwi 

984    3 

+  30  B8-I 

6   andTl 

23-» 

yCrti               ..         .. 

9  36  34 

+    9  41-3 

3   •IM17 

9-7 

•.Perad 

9  41  13 

+  56  21-9 

6   andSi 

38 

41AiietiB 

9  43  19 

+  36  43-5 

3,13,11,9 

10,  38",  and  135"  (aU 

from  A) 

a90Pn.Per«u 

9  51  36 

+  61  0(K) 

a   udS 

18-6 

^Eridsni 

3  93  90 

-  40  40-6 

4iH)d9} 

8-8 

■  Eridani 

3    B  39 

-  39  80-3 

4   and  7 

6 

/Eridaui 

3  43  46 

-38    1-1 

a    andSf 

0 

39  Eridani 

3  47  50 

-    3  30-3 

5   and  7 

a-B 

•  Pmei 

3  49    7 

+  30  37-8 

3i  and  9 

8-4 

;eTRUri 

4  14  40 

+  29  19-2 

(1    uidS 

in-i 

+  H"rologii     .. 

1  IS  10 

-  41  31 -a 

Si  and  8 

70 

TTfluri 

4  34  20 

+  23  42-1 

&   and  Si 

m 

iPicIoriH 

4  48     J 

-  93  41-1 

6    and? 

la 

HAurigiE 

5     0  &G 

t  32  32-2 

9    and  71 

u-o 

flOrionw 

9   e  17 

-    8  31-3 

1    and  9 

9-9 

ITOrU'poriB  .. 

6  13  38 

-  18  30-4 

7    Bnd7{ 

39 

S3  Ononis       .. 

9  15  90 

+    3  38-1 

9    and? 

33 

lIHTuiri 

3  91   15 

+  39    9-e 

7    and7i 

8-1 

1  OrionU 

5  29  93 

-    0  23-8 

3   andT 

53-3 

(Secchi,  80") 

;iOrioma 

5  37  58 

+    0  60-8 

4   ande 

4-5 

.OrionU 

9  20    3 

-    5  90-8 

3i.Si.ll 

11-2, i 

BO" 

r  Orionia 

6  39  13 

-    3  40-9 

4,  B,  and  7 

19,     43" 

tOrionis 

5  34  11 

-    2    0-8 

3,  61,  and  10 

'     3-4, 

9B"   (Soccbi, 
114") 

y  Leporis 

5  30    3 

-  33  30-9 

4    andfl) 

93 

llAurigH; 

6     1  38 

+  48  14-1 

7    and?! 

7-B 

11  MonwerotiB 

S  33  31 

—    C  57-0 

Ht,  7,  and  B 

7-9, 

9'-B    (7  and   H, 

■r-8) 
H"-7 

laLjam 

e  34  44 

+  80  34-2 

e,«t,and7i 

1-7. 

31113  B.A.C.AreoNnTia 

«  38    0 

-4H     0-S 

^^AP 

13 
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Star. 

RA.  1870. 
h     m     ■ 

6  37  20 

Decl.  1870. 

Mag.         DIatanoe.            Notes. 

958  2  Lyncis   . . 

-  55  53-5 

both  6 

s'l 

38  GeminoniTn 

6  47  18 

+  13  20*6 

5|  and  8 

6 

301  P  VI.  Lyncis 

6  55  19 

+  52  57-1 

6    and6i 

3-4 

2336  B.A.C.  Argo  Navis 

7     1  16 

-  58  59-1 

6i  and  1\ 

2 

y  Volantis 

7     9  50 

-  70  17-3 

5    and  7 

12 

19  Lyncis 

7  12  14 

+  55  31-6 

7,  8,  and  8 

15  and  215" 

m  Geminorom . . 

7  26  18 

•I-  32  10-4 

3    and3i 

5*4 

176  PVIL  Argo  Navis 

7  33  30 

-  26  30-4 

both6i 

9-8 

2  Argo  Navis   . . 

7  39  30 

-  14  22-5 

7    and7i 

17 

C  Cancri 

8     4  45 

+  18    2-4 

6,  7,  and  7^ 

0*7  and  5*4 

y  Argus 

8     5  31 

-  46  56-3 

2    and  6 

41 

f*  CaDcri 

8  18  55 

+  27  21-6 

6    and6i 

4-7 

lOSPVIILHydr©    .. 

8  28  56 

+    7    4-5 

6    and  7 

10-5 

124  P  VIII.  Cancri  . . 

8  32  22 

+  20    0-2 

7,7i,and6i 

45  and  90" 

3073  B.A.C.  Argo  Navis 

8  53  47 

-  58  43-7 

6    and  7 

40 

38  Lyncis 

9  10  44 

+  37  21-2 

4    and7i 

2-8 

y  Leonis 

10  12  47 

+  20  30-1 

2    and  4 

2-8 

3613  B.A.C.  Argo  Navis 

10  26  23 

-  44  24-1 

both  7 

14 

1474  J  Hydrffi . . 

10  41  10 

-  14  34-5 

7,  7,  and  8 

71  and  6  '-7 

&4  Leonis 

10  48  34 

+  25  26-6 

4iand7 

6-3 

1  Ursfe  M^joris 

11  11  15 

+  32  16-0 

4    and  5^ 

2-5 

4  liOonis           . . 

11  17     8 

+  11  14-9 

4    and7i 

2*5 

17  Crateris 

11  25  49 

-  28  32-9 

5iand7 

10 

90  Leonis 

11  27  57 

+  17  31'0 

6,  71,  and  9i 

3-2  and  63 

65  UrsflR  Mtgoris 

11  48  19 

+  47  12-0 

7,  94,  and  7 

3-8  and  63" 

2  Comse  Berenices 

11  57  37 

+  22  11-1 

6    and7f 

3-7 

4115B.A.C.Centaiiri.. 

12     7  15 

-  45     0-1 

5iand7 

.  4 

m  Cmcis 

12  19  23 

-  62  22-7 

2,  2,  and  5 

5,  90"  [quintuple] 

17  Comae  Berenices   . . 

12  22  27 

+  26  38-0 

h\  and  6i 

)  Corvi 

12  23     8 

-  15  47-4 

3    and8i 

24-1 

y  Cmcis 

12  23  58 

-  56  23-0 

2    and  5 

120 

24  Comae  Berenices  . . 

12  28  36 

+  19     5-5 

5i  and  7 

20-4 

y  Virginis 

12  35     5 

-    0  44-2 

both  4 

4-0   (1863) 

231  PXILCamelopardi 

12  48  17 

+  84    7-2 

6    and6| 

22 

12  Cannm  Venatiooram 

12  49  57 

+  39    M 

2i  and  6| 

201 

54  Virginis 

13     6  30 

-  18    8-1 

7    and7i 

5-7 

^  Ursae  Miyoris 

13  18  40 

+  55  36-3 

3    and  5 

14*4 ;  Alcor,  mag.  5  i 
distant  1  If 

/Hydras 

13  29  35 

-  25  49-7 

6    and  7 

10 

3  Centauri 

13  44  20 

-  32  20-9 

6    and  7 

9 

i  Bootis 

14  11  34 

+  51  58-0 

4|  and  8 

38 

4749  B. A.C.  Centauri . . 

14  13  20 

-  57  51-8 

5i,  8,  and  11 

9-6  and  3.^ 

69  P  XIV.  Bootis       . . 

14  16  59 

+     9     2-4 

6    and  7^ 

6-2 

«  Centauri 

14  30  58 

-  60  17-9 

1    and  2 

15-5    (1838) 

«•  Bootis 

14  34  36 

+  16  58-8 

3iand6 

fl-0 

64  Hydrse 

14  38  30 

-  24  68-3 

5iand7i 

9-8 

1  na 

-  aa  34 u 

both  8) 

10 

m 

(3 

-  11     0-H 

Hm.174 

7 '2; 

A  Ills',  doubltr 

Tu         .. 

12 

- 19  ae-8 

9    «nd61 

J3-a 

.  .a 

+  IT  98-7 

bimd-r 

ao-4 

^ 

4  at) 

-  10   7-a 

4    MidT 

40:  E 

■ba  donbln 

•  BjLC.  Seo 

.      Hi 

It  111 

-  .10  aa-i 

7    ondT) 

37 

■rpii 

.    1« 

lil  17 

-  an  iii'H 

4    UidH 

ao'i 

UDClli          .. 

.      10 

17  47 

-  a3    B-J 

0  uid71 

3-4 

uonis    „ 

.      10 

93  10 

+  63  1I'3 

6. 6),  undo 

8-7  and  IW" 

xaua 

.     17 

a  :I6 

+  04  aH'7 

4    uiJl) 

ao 

_■ 

phiuohi    .. 

.      17 

7  2(1 

-  20  a«-B 

H  flud  Hi 

4-4 

i 

rouliB       .. 

17 

8  13 

+  11  aa-a 

3{  aod  Oi 

4-7 

V 

.      17 
.      17 

in  s 

-ai   8-5 
+  ST  le-i 

SJ  and  TJ 
4  ^dH 

10-8 

^ 

I  Draoonia 

.      17  2B  3S 

+  00  13-1 

both  5 

02 

i^'Draeoais     .. 

17 

44  14 

+  72  12-fl 

0^  and  (1 

:tl 

BTOphiuchi     .. 

.      17 

14     B 

+   a  00-3 

4    and  8^ 

55 

eSHercnUs      .. 

.      17 

IS  fiO 

+  21  86-6 

Oiande 

0-3 

TOOphiuchi     .. 

.      17 

68  62 

+   a  8a& 

liuid7 

5-H 

lOOHenmlis   .. 

;   18 

a  31 

+  ae  4-8 

both  7 

14-1 

iODraoonis     .. 

.     18 

0  16 

+  79  68'8 

OiandG 

ao 

>  CoTons  Australia 

.      IB  31  2i 

+  38  48-B 

7    »nd7i 

32 

.Lyra             ..         . 

18 

40     0 

+  30  33-0 

0,6iand0,0t   3-0  a. 

[id3"'0jdisUnc 

A  A  307" 

tLy™ 

.     18  40  17 

+  37  28'a 

6    BDdOi 

41 

3-0  (i...  var.) 

flLjTlB 

.      18  15  10 

+  33  13-7  ■ 

8, 8^,  and  9 

40.  6r,  and  71" 

t  SerpendB      .. 

.     18  49  45 

+    4    1'9 

4)  and  6 

ai-7 

r  Coronee  Aostralis 

.     18  67  38 

-  87  14-7 

boUi6 

3i 

ISAquilffi 

.     18 

68    H 

-    4  13-4 

fl      BIld7| 

36 

^'  SttgiUarii     . . 

.     IB  13  17 

-44  43-0 

6    oudTi 

$  Cjgiii 

19 

30  38 

+  37  11-3 

3    and  7 

34-4 

IflCygm 

.     IB  38  29 

+  00  13-4 

eiaudT 

37 

FiTAqailBB 

.     IB  47  86 

-    8  83-e 

6{and7 

30 

320PXIX.Vn]peciil(c 

IB  47  39 

+  20    0-0 

both  7 

43 

8BPXX.AiHinoi 

.     90 

5  67 

+    0  38-8 

Otand? 

3-3 

CM'STERS  AND  NEBULA.. 
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Star. 

C.l  Cygiii 

«  Capricorni    . . 

M  ('epliei 

fi  Capioomi 

«  Capricorni     . . 

y  Delphini 

7191  B.A.C.  Pavonis  . 

f  Equiilei 

X  Equnlei 

61  Cygni 

1  Pcgasi 

/3  Cephci 

24H  V  XXI.  Cephei     . 

fs  CygDi 

I  Cephei 

I I  V  XXII.  Cephei    . . 
33  Pegasi 

!)i\  Aqiiarii 

^  Aquarii 

3  Cephei 

8  Lacertce 

y  Piscis  Australis 

8040  B.A.C.  Gniis 

107  Aquarii 

0"  Cassiopeoj 


RJL.  1870. 
h     m     B 
20     9  32 

20  10  50 

20  13  15 

20  13  42 

20  22  20 

20  40  38 

20  40  45 

20  52  35 

20  55  48 

21  0  52 
21  16  4 
21  26  55 
21  34  55 

21  38  18 

22  0  1 
22  4  12 
22  17  24 
22  10  29 
22  22  7 
22  24  20 
22  30  5 
22  45  18 

22  59  43 

23  39  15 
23  52  24 


Decl.  1870. 
o   / 
+  46  20-9 

-  12  56-7 
+  77  19-1 

-  15  11-4 

-  19  0-6 
+  15  39-6 

-  62  54-5 
+  3  47-9 
+  6  40-2 
+  38  5-1 
+  19  14-9 
+  69  59-6 
+  56  54-1 
+  28  9-5 
+  63  59-6 
+  68  39-4 
+  20  11-5 

-  17  24-0 

-  0  41-1 
+  57  45-0 
+  38  57-7 

-  33  33-7 

-  51  23-2 

-  19  24-1 
+  55  1-8 


Mag. 


Distance. 


Notes. 


4,  7i,  and  5^   107  and  338" 
3    and  4      373 
7-2 
205 
22-0 


4^  and  8^ 
3i  and  7 
6    and? 

4  and  7 
both  6J 

5  and7i 
0    and  6^ 
5i  and  6 
4    and  9 
3    and  8 


11-7 

3-2 
lO'O  ;  A  also  double 

2-8 
18-8 
30 
14 


6, 81,  and  8i     12  and  20" 
6, 6,  and  7 J       4-6  and  217" 


5  and  7 

6  andC^ 
6^,  9,  and  8 

both  6i 

4  and  4^ 
4iand7 

61, 6i,  11, 10 

5  and  8 

7  and7i 

6  and7i 
6    and  8 


5-8 
21 

2-2  and  60" 

8-5 

3-4 
41 

two  nearest,  23 
21 

8*() 

5'0 

3-1 


•>// 


PABT  IL— CLUSTERS  AND  NEBULiE. 

Many  clusters  and  nebula  are  visible  in  small  telescopes,  which  cannot 
fairly  be  grasped  by  such  instruments.  The  largest  and  brightest  only  have 
been  selected  for  insertion  in  this  list ;  and  it  may  as  well  be  stated  at 
the  outset,  that  many  of  them  will  be  found  disappointing  with  apertures 
below  5  inches.  Abundant  light  and  (generally)  low  magnifiers  are  essential 
requisites  for  the  satisfactory  examination  of  all  kinds  of  clusters  and 
nebula;. 

llie  numbers  preceding  the  letter  H  refer  to  Sir  J.  Herschers  great 
catalo^e  of  1864,  from  which  nearly  all  the  places  are  derived. 


Name. 


47  Toucani 


RA.  1870.       Decl.  1870. 

h      m      s  Of 

0  18  14     -72  48-2 


31  M.  Andromedffi   ..       0  35  36     -l-iO  33*5 


Notes. 

Fine  globular  cluster. 

**The    great   nebula   in  Andromeda. 
Visible  to  the  naked  eye.    In  siriali 
teleacopes,  an  elongated  eUipse. 
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Name. 

78  ¥  VIII.  CasBiopeeo 
Nubecula  Minor 
193  H.  Toucani 


R.A.  1870. 

h      m     s 

0  35  54 
0  47  24 
0  57  49 


Decl.  1870. 
o      / 

+  01  4-6 
-74  6-3 
-71  32-7 


I 


103  M.Cas.siope8e     ..       124  39     +60    1-0 


30  M.  Aurigee 

1181  H.  Doradus 

42  M.  Ononis 

1184  H.  Ononis 
30  Doradus    . . 
37  M.  AiirigJt^ 

35  M.  Geniinonim 
24  9  VIII.  Orionis 


+  29  59-3 
+  60  35-4 
+  56  32-9 
+  42  13-2 
-36  34-5 


33  M.  TrianguU  1  26  30 

31  ¥  VI.  CassiopesB  1  37  10 

33  and  34  #  VI.  Persei  2    9  57 

34M.Per8ei..  2  33  41 

731H.Eridani         ..  3  28  41 

ti  Tauri 

y  Tauri 

1061 H.  ColumbeB    ..  5    9  49     -40  11-6 

38  M.  Aurigffi  . .  5  19  57     +35  430 

Nubecula  M^jor  5  24    0     -60  356 

1  M.  Tauri    . . 


3  39  45     +23  42-1 


4  12  22     + 15  18-7 


5  26  40     +21  55-3 


5  27  43 

5  -28  32 

f)  28  ^^ 

5  20  0 
5  30  30 
5  43  47 


+  34  3-0 

-fifi  10-8 

-  fj  28-0 

-  4  2(1-4 
-00  10-0 
+  32  30  0 


6     0  40     -24  20-7 


0     1     7      +13  58-.3 


41  M.  Canis  Majoris  0  41  20  -20  30*0 

50  M.  Monocerotis  . .  0  50  41-8     0-0 

38  ^  VIII.  Argo  Navis  7  30  38  -14  11-8 

46  M.  Argo  Navis     ..  7  35  52  -14  31-2 

1503  H.  Argo  Navis  . .  7  47  40  -38  12*7 

1010  H.  Argo  Navis..  7  50  11  -00  308 

1636  H.  Argo  Navns  . .  8     0  30  -48  52-8 

44  M.  Caneri . .          . .  8  32  44  +  20  25-3 

07  M.  Caneri  . .          . .  8  44     7  +  12  172 


Notes. 

Loose  cluster  of  small  stars,  ^"  from 
y  to  ». 

Visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

A  highly.condensed  cluster,  4'  in  dia- 
meter. 

A  fine  field,  though  hardly  to  be  called 
a  cluster. 

A  very  large,  ill-defined,  hazy  mass  of 
nebulous  matter. 

A  fine  field. 

<^  The  cluster  in  the  sword-hondle  of 
Perseus :"  a  truly  gorgeous  group. 

A  fine  group  of  rather  large  stars. 

An  oval,  and  possibly  spiral  nebula: 
mcyor  axis,  3'. 

The  Pleiades,  n  Tauri  is  a  star  of  mag. 
3,  otherwise  called  Alcyone. 

TheHyades:  a  scattered  group  of  rather 
large  stars. 

Bright  globular  cluster,  3'  in  diameter. 

Cruciform  cluster. 

Visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  "  Crab  Nebula :"  beyond  3  inches 
even  as  a  mere  neb.,  irrespective  of  its 
specialty. 

A  large,  but  rather  faint  cluster,  with  a 
double  of  mags.  8  and  0;  dist.  12",  in 
the  field ;  2°  f.  a  5th  mag. 

Large  and  brifilit  oval  nebula. 

"  Tho  groat  nebula  in  Orion  :"  the  most 
magnificent  object  in  the  sidereal  hea- 
vens. 

A  brilliant  field  ;  1°  N.  of  fi. 

Very  large  and  irregular  nebula. 

Compact  cluster. 

A  loose  cluster  of  small  stars  perceptible 
to  the  naked  eye ;  f  ths  from  Castor  to  ^. 

Loose  cluster  in  the  fonn  of  a  trapezium, 
containing  a  pair  of  mags.  7i  and  8^  ; 
2-4"  apart;  1"  S.  of  ». 

Large  scattered  cluster,  4°  below  Sirius. 

Cluster ;  rather  more  than  ^rd  from  Si- 
rius to  IVocvon. 

Fine  group  of  good-sized  stars. 

Cluster  of  mags.  8-13,  i°  in  diameter; 
in  a  very  rich  neighbourliood. 

Superb  cluster,  20^  in  diameter. 

Cluster  of  200  or  more  stars,  visible  to 
the  naked  eve. 

Large  loose  cluster,  fully  20'  in  diameter. 

Prflpsepe;  a  fine,  but  scattered  group, 
requiring  a  very  low  power. 

Ordinary  loose  cluster,  of  some  size. 
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Name. 

IHHI  H.ArgoNavia 

2007  H.  Argo  Navis 

n  Argus 

2308  H.  Argo  Navis  . 

»  Cnicis 

»0  Centauri     . . 

51  M.  Canum  Yenat. 

3  M.  Canum  Yenat. 

0  M.  Libra)    . . 
80  M.  Scorpii 

13  M.  Herculis 

10  M.  Ophiuchi 
19  M.  Ophiuchi 

02  M.  Herculis 

4311  H.  Arce . . 

14  M.  Ophiuchi 

6012  B.A.C.  Ophiuchi 

23  M.  Ophiuchi 
8  M.  Sagittarii 

24  M.  Clypei  Sob. 
lOM.ClypeiSob. 
IH  M.  Clypei  Sob. 

17  M.  Clypei  Sob. 

22  M.  Sagittarii 

11  M.  Antinoi 

57  M.  Lyra?    . . 

27  M.  YulpeculH) 

1 5  M.  Pcgasi 
2  M.  Aquarii 

30  M.  Capricomi 


R.A.  1870. 
ta      m      8 

9  30  29 

9  58  30 

10  40    0 

11  0  59 

12  45  57 

13  18  59 
13  34  21 


Decl.  1870 
o       / 

-40  21 


-I 


-59  297 
-58  59-9 
-57  58-2 


-59  38-6 
-40  380 
+  47 


1 


51-8  I 


12  36     8     +29     1-8 


15  II   57 
10     9  17 


+   2  34-0 
+  22  39- 1 


16  37     3     +30  42 


•M 


16  50  19 
10  54  36 


-  3  53-1 
—20     41 


17  13  15     +43  15 


•«i 


17  30  0 
17  30  40 

17  39  35 

17  49  10 

17  65  54 

18  10  49 
18  11  31 
18  12  19 

18  13     8 

18  28  29 

18  44    9 

18  48  42 

19  53  55 
21  23  39 
21  26  43 


-53  35-5 
-  3     9-8 


L5-2  I 


+   5  45 
-18  59-9 
-24  21-3  I 
-18  27-9 
-13  49-8   I 
-17  10-9 

-10  13-4 

-24    00 

-  0  25-5 

+  32  51-9  I 

+  22  21-9  I 
+  11  35-2 

-  1  24 


21  33     0     -23  45 


Notes. 

Large  rich  cluster,  upwards  of  1"  in 
diameter. 

Large  loose  cluster. 

A  very  large  and  remarkable  nebula. 

Large  scattered  cluster. 

Rich,  loose  cluster,  containing  many  co- 
loured stars. 

Fine  globular  cluster. 

The  celebrated  spiral  nebula :  a  very  or- 
dinary object  in  common  telescopes. 

Large  and  rather  bright  compact  cluster, 
rather  more  than  ^  from  «  Canum  to 
Arcturus. 

Splendid  compressed  cluster. 

Globular  cluster. 

Magnificent  cluster,  visible  to  the  naked 
eye. 

Moderate-sized  roundish  nebula. 

Large  and  bright  cluster. 

Fine  bright  nebula,  with  a  very  concen- 
trated centre. 

Globular  cluster. 

Large  coraetary  nebula. 

Large  group  of  bright  stars     closely 

N.  f.  /3. 

Rich  and  prominent  group. 

Fine  irregular  cluster:  a  pretty  low 
power  field. 

Large  diffused  group  of  bright  stars. 

Rather  large  cluster,  with  several  con- 
spicuous stars. 

Yery  rich  field. 

*'  The  Horse-shoe  Nebula:"  plainly  vi- 
sible as  an  elongated  nebula  in  a 
small  glass. 

Large  globular  cluster. 

Loose  cluster,  resembling  a  flock  of  wild 
ducks ;  an  8th  mag.  in  the  cl.,  and  2 
of  the  same  preceding  it. 

Annular  nebula,  midway  between  /3 
and  y. 

"  The  Dumb-bell  Nebula  :*'  tolerably 
bright. 

Bright  resolvable  cluster. 

Large  globular  cluster  of  small  stars ;  a 
nebula  in  small  telescopes. 

Bright  irregular  cluster,  easily  found ;  a 
little  N.p.  41,  a  5th  mag.  star. 


PABT  IIL— MI8CBLLAHE0US  OBJECTS. 


The  following  list  contuns  object!  not  vitlua  the  scope  of  tlie  two 
fongoing  eectiona  ;  to  wit,  colonred  and  vuiable  stare  of  tolerabte  mag- 
nitade  and  Bbort  period. 


ITUM. 

B^A-IBTO. 

DhLIBTO. 

HV 

Kota. 

*uiSeulptor       .. 

1  ai"  1 

-33  is'-l 

fl 

Beaaliftil  artnge-red  sttf. 

*ii>Ceta>..        .. 

9    0    I 

+  0  40-1 

7 

Beddish  gtw.                                   ' 
Max.  mag.  2;  senerallj  invlmhle  at 

.Ceti           ..      .. 

9  19  la 

-  8SS-9 

TBT. 

miniiDnni.  FAnDd,331'.  Epoch  of 
.    max.l89ft,M«r.33;  lB86,Feb.l7. 

.C«ti 

3  66  93 

+  '3  34-7 

a* 

Fine  orange  aUr,  irith  a  bine  eom- 

panion. 

^Penu 

9  SB  41 

+  40  17-9 

TV. 

Max.  mag.  9;  Toin.l;  period,»< 2(^^ 

^inAitiiga 

iU  39 

+  28  18-a 

8 

Bed  star. 

BLeporis    .. 

1  53  41 

-15    1-0 

TM. 

Hax.  mag.  7  ;  mill,  and  peiiod  un- 
known: an  intense  ciimlbn. 

♦  inPicWr 

6  3e  37 

-40  30-a 

8 

Vivid  red  atar. 

«  in  Gemini 

.    e  18    0 

+  11  176 

7 

Qolden-jellow  eUr. 

2WB  B.A.C.  AnrigB 

ear  33 

+  38  31-7 

e 

Pale  orange  star. 

«  in  Canis  Hsjor 

7  17  38 

-96  30-7 

7 

Bed  star. 

BLeoniB     .. 

9  40  34 

+  19    1-8 

Tftr. 

Max.  nag.  5 ;  min.  10 ;  period,394<: 

a  rub;  star. 

2871  Brisb.  Anllifl. 

10    0  11 

-ai  10-9 

7 

Reerlel  atar. 

30301J.A.r.  Andiic 

10  3U  20 

-;m  5*i'5 

H 

Estrcnie  orango  Rtar. 

«  in  Crater 

10  54  ao 

-n  37  s 

8 

Intense  scarlet  s(ar;  toUows  .  l-')' 

*  in  Crui  . . 

19  31)  40 

-58  .-iT-O 

^1 

Inti-n-.e  l,lood-r«ii  star;  in  the  fiulJ 
witb  fl  CiTicis,  a  white  star. 

^  in  BoiilKB 

14  IH  12 

+  ae  i7'9 

H 

Vivi,i  red  star. 

£UhriB 

16  10    0 

-  8  64-9 

H 

Benatjful  pale-green  star. 

♦  inApus.. 

15  11  50 

-76  27-6 

Verj-  high  red  atar. 

>  Scorpii      . . 

10  91  85 

-SO     8-5 

1 

Fierj-red  star. 

«  in  Ophiuclms    .. 

17  51  31 

+  2  38-8 

n 

Vety  fine  orange  star. 

*  in  SagittftriUB    .. 

10  S6  51 

-IB  38-5 

7 

Deep  scarlet  star. 

■  Aquila)      .. 

in  45  01 

+   0  10-1 

var. 

M..j,,3„„i„.«ip.,W 

«  ill  Srtgiltnrins    .. 

1(1  SH  68 

—97  36-7 

'1 

Fine  ruby  star. 

#  in  Cnpricornus 

30    !)  SR 

-91  13-9 

"4 

I'ure  ruby  star. 

«  in  IndLia 

91  12  23 

-70  16'9 

0 

Ruby.orange  star. 

;f:  inCvgnui 

21  38  68 

+  37  IG'l 

Si 

Extremely  intense  ruby  star. 

,.  Cepl'pi      -  ■ 

91  30  .11 

+  58  IM 

var. 

Max.  mag.  3 ;  min.  0  ;  period,  5  or  (l, 
years :  "  very  tine  deep  garnet." 

JCepliei 

93  24  90 

♦  67  46-0 

var. 

Mai.  mag,  37;   rain.  4'8 ;   period, 

8-3a-. 

TEST  OBJECTS. 
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X.— TEST  OBJECTS. 


This  table  is  reprinted  from  the  late  Admiral  Smyth's  "Cycle  of  Celestial  Objects." 
Till!  ]M)sitioii  of  the  stars  for  1H05  are  taken  from  Mr.  Darby's  "Astronomical  Observer,*' 
and  their  distances  have,  where  possible,  been  corrected  by  the  latest  measurements  of 
Diiwes  and  Secchi. 


NEARLY    EQUAL    DOUBLE    STARS. 


Name. 

R.A. 18C5. 

Docl.  186.'). 

Magnitude. 

Distance. 

y  \  )clphini . . 

•  •                     • 

1 
20 

tl       III         s 

40  2(; 

N.  15  38  33* 

a  4,    h  5  J 

12'0 

y  Arietis     . , 

«  •                     • 

1 

40 

0 

N.  18  38     0 

a  4i,  h  5 

8-0 

a.  (reminfjrum 

•  • 

7 

25 

20 

N.  32  17     0 

a  3,    !»3i 

5-0 

y  Vir«;finis  (dist. 

1H14)       . 

12 

34 

50 

S.    0  42  34 

a  4,    ft  4 

4-37 

(A  Cyj^ni 

•  ■                   • 

21 

;18 

4 

N.  28     8  10 

■  a  5,    ft  0   • 

4-0 

U  Ror.tis      .. 

•  •                    • 

14 

50 

21 

N.  48  10  51 

a  5,    ft  6 

4-5 

:)s  riscium  .. 

•  •                    • 

0 

10 

20 

N.    8     7  33 

«7J,  ft  8 

4-2 

^  I  lerculis  . . 

•  •                    • 

17 

10 

2 

N.  37  10  23 

rt4,    ft5§ 

3-8 

a.  Piseinm  .. 

•  •                    • 

1 

55 

3 

N.    2     0  30 

a  5.    0 

3-7 

^  A<i\iarii     .. 

•  •                    • 

.        22 

22 

10 

S.    0  42  37 

«4,    ft4i 

3  5 

y  Leonis     .. 

•  •                    • 

10 

12 

30 

N.  20  31  35 

a  2,    ft  4 

3-2 

1  Ursii'  Majoris 

•  •                    • 

11 

10 

50 

N.  32  17  30 

a  4,    hh\ 

3-0 

t'  Ijvrie 

V    •                            • 

18 

30 

51 

N.  30  31  43 

a  5,    ft  0^ 

3-0 

IM.  Drnconis . . 

•    •                          « 

17 

2 

33 

N.  54  30     7 

rt4,    ft  44 

2-7 

1 1    Monocerotis 

■    «                           • 

0 

22 

10 

S.    (i  50  52 

a  7,    ft  8 

2-7 

4"^  Lyiji' 

•    •                          • 

18 

00 

51 

N.  30  41  43 

a  5,    ft  h\ 

2-0 

<r  CoronjH  Rorealis 

10 

0 

37 

N.  34  12  12 

aO,    ftOi 

2-3 

2^  ( 'jinj'ri 

•    a                             m 

8 

4 

23 

N.  18     3  14 

a  0,    ft  7 

1-03 

'M\  Aiidronicdn* 

•   •                        • 

0  17 

43 

N.  22  55  53 

a  0,    ft  7 

1-07 

n  ('(HDii.-r  Btirealis.. 

.        15 

17 

37 

N.  30  40  44 

a  0,    ft  0^ 

1-2 

T  A<niilin     . . 

10 

42  20 

N.  11  28  58 

aO,    ft  7 

1-4 

^    In^iitis 

U 

45 

0 

N.  10  30  48 

rf4,    ft  4^ 

10 

1  A  riot is 

2 

51 

20 

N.  20  47  57 

tt  5,    ft  Oi 

0-0 

y'  Andromcdic 

1 

55 

37 

N.  41  40  50 

a  5^,  ft  0 

0-0 

IJL^    Pnxdis 

15 

10 

25 

N.  37  40  18 

a  8,    ft8i 

0-5 

1   Ivpiulei   . . 

.        21 

52 

20 

N.    3  40  40 

<i  5^,  ft  7  J 

0-5 

'JO  iMaonnis. . 

10 

55 

45 

X.  05  14  41 

ff  7,    ft  "J^ 

0-4 

{■>  Cy-rni 
^  Ursip  Majoris 
:;5  Pisfium   .. 
y  Andnaiifdii' 


UNKQl'AL   STARS. 


10  25  17 

N.  27  40  42 

t\  3,    ft  7 

3 11 

13  18  28 

N.  55  37  45 

a  3,    ft  5 

14-4 

0     8     I 

N.    8     4  15 

«  0,    ft  8 

11-0 

1   55  37 

N.  41  40  50 

a  3S,  ft  54 

10-3 

624 


APPRMDUL 


NMne.  R.A.1MS. 

{fiocUis 14  45    0 

{Gephei 91  50  fin 

m  Heronlis 17    8  S9 

I  Hjdra 8  89  88 

i  TriangnU                     .,  9    4  88 

ISeipentis 15  98  91 

I  Draoonis 10  48  45 

r  Casaiopea  93  53  10 

I  Bodtis 14  80    5 

y  Ceti         9  86  10 

I  Leonis 11  16  58 

Z  Orionis 5  38  56 

85  Casaiopee                    ..  9  17  58 

Z  Heroulia 16  86  19 

X  Ophiaohi 16  94    6 

89  Orionis 5  93  88 

4  Aquarif 90  44  16 

y  Cor.  Borealis      . .  15  37    4 


DeoLlStfS. 

O         1         0 

Mtgnttodd. 

DlatauM 

N.  10  80  48 

•  »*,»64 

60 

N.  68  58  18 

a  5,    6  7 

5-8 

N.  14  89  86 

«8i,65i 

4-5 

N.    6  54  58 

•  4,    68i 

3-6 

N.  90  40  10 

a  51,  6  7 

8-5 

N.  10  50  89 

«8,   >5 

8-3 

N.  60  55  95 

«5i»>0i 

81 

N.  54  59  47 

a6,   68 

8-1 

N.  97  88  40 

a  8,    ft  7 

9-0 

N.    9  40    1  • 

a8,    67 

9*0 

N.  11  16  36 

a4.    6  74 

9-5 

S.    9    1    1 

a8,    6  6i 

9-4 

N.  66  47  87 

a44,6  7 

9-1 

N.  81  50  41 

a  3,    6  0 

0-6 

N.    9  16  58 

a4,    6  6 

1-8' 

N.    5  40  40 

a  5.    6  7 

1-4 

S.    6    7  45 

a  6,   6  8 

0-3 

N.  96  43  30 

a  5,    6  7 

0-3 

VERY   UNEQUAL  STARS. 


m  Lyra) 
49  Pisoiom   .. 

)  Equulei    .. 

7  Camclopardi 
Polaris     . . 
41  Arietis     .. 

0  Persei 

X  Geminorum 

n  CassiopeaB 

fi  Ononis    .. 

^  Piscium  .. 

)  Geminorum 
34  Piscium  .. 

»  Ceti 

»  Geminorum 
84  Ceti 
17  L>Tfle 
11  Caneri 

y  Crateris 

)  Cygni 


*» 


18  32  20 

N.88  30  15 

a  I,    6  11 

43-4 

0  15  20 

N.  19  43  56 

a  7,    613 

35-0 

21     7  55 

N.    9  27  46 

a  4^,6  11 

28-2 

4  40  27 

N.  5.1  32     0 

a  6,    6  13 

27-0 

1     8  54 

N.  88  35  26 

a  24, 6  94 

180 

2  42     1 

N.  20  42  17 

a  3,    b  13 

150 

2  34  48 

N.  48  39  27 

a  4,    6  13 

15() 

7  10  20 

N. 10  47     3 

a  44,  6  12 

10-3 

0  40  52 

N.  57     6     2 

a  4,    6  74 

9-7 

5     8     3 

S.    8  21  36 

a  1,    6  9 

9-5 

1     6  25 

N.  23  52     7 

a  6,    6  13 

8-0 

7  12    4 

N.  22  13  47 

a  34,  6  9 

7-1 

0    3  10 

N.  10  22  57 

a  0,    6  134 

7-0 

2  28  47 

N.    6     0  11 

a  44,  6  15 

0-0 

7  36  20 

N.  24  43    9 

a  4,    6  10 

0-0 

9  34  11 

S.    1  10     9 

a  6,    6  14 

5-0 

19     2  ]0 

N.  35  17  24 

aG,    6  11 

3-0 

H    0  84 

N.  27  51  66 

rt7,    6  12 

3-2 

11   18     1) 

S.  16  60  30 

a  4,    6  14 

3-0 

19  40  45 

N.  44  48     8 

a  34,  6  9 

1-07 

Loiidou  :  Stramobways  akd  Walobn,  Piuntkiw,  28  Caatle  8in»t,  licicwtor  8q. 
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